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PREFACE. 



THE compiler of the subsequent pages claims but a very 
small share of merit in the work $ but thinks it a duty to 
himself, to apprize the reader of some of the disadvantages 
under which it was executed. It was printed nearly thirty 
miles distant from his residence, and the press was started 
before one sheet was fully prepared. He was, therefore, 
obliged to keep pace with the printer, in seeking and tran- 
scribing the selections, and at the same time reviewing the 
proof sheets, which were sometimes miscarried, and, in one 
or two instances, not received at all ; without suffering any 
part of the business to interfere with his daily avocations. 

These circumstances are only mentioned as an apology 
for some of the errors which the reader may probably dis- 
cover in the work $ but, which, it is hoped, are neither nu- 
merous nor important* The printing was conducted with 
unusual correctness $ but there are, nevertheless, *ome few 
typographical errors, perhaps more than are corrected in 
the Errata, which must be ascribed to. the oversight of the 
compiler alone, under the circumstances already mentioned. 

He has, however, the consolation to believe, that the 
"Amehio an Orator" will be af considerable service tc 
the cause of education, especially in that particular sphere 
ibr which it is intended. 

It has been a leading object to render it as completely 
an American work as possible, and therefore many foreigt 
speeches and essays are not inserted/ No doubt is enter 
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tained th|£$ this one circumstance will more particularly 
rectfRtmend it to the patronage of independent and liberal 
men. 

Those speeches which are of a political nature,' it was in- 
tended to select promiscuously from statesmen of different 
parties ; but it is sincerely regretted that the compiler had 
not so easy an access to the best speeches of the Democra- 
tic party as to those of the Federal, and, therefore, the 
greatest number is of the latter. True merit, and not party, 
was the object of pursuit. It was often found necessary to 
insert a few words which were not in the original, to render 
an introduction or a conclusion natural ; but in no case do 
they militate against the scope of the author's sentiments. 

It is now committed to the scrutiny of the world with 
diffidence, only proportioned to its importance. 

J. P. SLACK. 

Trenton, (JV. J.) > 
March 14th 9 1815. 5 



ERRATA. 

The reader will please to observe the following corrections : 

Page 23, line SI from the bottom, instead of " Bis imagination 
shrunk," read my imagination shrinks. 

Page 30, line 12 from the bottom, instead of " mutatu muttandisf 
read mutatis mutandis." 

Page 63, line 8 from the bottom, an error is committed in saying 
that Mr. Clay (Speaker) interrupted Mr. Quincy. On the contrary, 
he justified Mr. Quincy, as will appear from a remark near the bot- 
tom of page 6& 
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THE design of this volume, is, to place in the hands of 
the American student, a collection of short and elegant ex- 
tracts from the writings of some of the most distinguished 
statesmen, civilians, and divines, of his own country, that 
his taste may be improved, and that he may practically learn 
the art of speaking. The matter iB here given; but his suc- 
cess must depend upon his own judgment, or that of his 
instuctor, in practice. A few introductory remarks, how* 
ever, relating to the subject, and some of the most neces- 
sary rules, to aid him in acquiring a decent and correct 
elocution, will be concisely submitted. 

In teaching the art of speaking, it is necessary to recol- 
lect, that we are only endeavouring to give correct ideas 
and habits of popular eloquence ; which is nothing but the 
-easy or the impassioned language of the heart. From some 
experience, I have found, that the greatest difficulty in 
teaching youth this art, consists in fully persuading them, 
that it requires no very violent exertion, either of body or 
mind, to render their efforts acceptable or pleasing. And 
tbe principal ru^es that are necessary in preparing a young 
speaker for public exercises, are, to explain to him the sense 
of his speech ;— to bring him to feel, xn some degree, inter* 
ested ; — and to labour to diminish his fears. 

The first object of the pupil's care, therefore, must be, to 
read his speech frequently and deliberately; enquiring the 
sense of every doubtful word or phrase, of his Dictionary or 
his Teacher, until he understand it, and is capable of read- 
ing it with propriety and elegance. He will then commit 
it to memory with ease, and practise it with the most flat- 
tering success. 

The real object of public speaking must be, to transfer the 
sentiments or passions of the speaker to his- audience $ and 
when this is done, no matter with what peculiarities of 
enunciation or action, the speaker is sufficiently eloquent. 
All subjects, however, do not admit of equal degrees of 
eloquence, nor are the different kinds of real eloquence, 
equally pleasing. It becomes the duty of the instructor to 
watch, and suppress, with the most scrupulous care, any 
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habits that may tend to embarrass or disfigure the eloquence 
of the young speaker 5 while, on the other hand, equal care 
is necessary to avoid hampering him with a multiplicity of 
rules for gesticulation and utterance. 

Teachers ought to exercise much caution lest they enter- 
tain the mistaken opinion, that there is but one certain style 
of public speakings that may be considered truly eloquent. 
Little attention, and but a small sphere of observation, are 
necessary to evince the contrary. There are orators of the 
most widely different characters, who, nevertheless, have 
equal claims to eloquence. The rudiments of this diversity of 
genius may be discovered, by an observing eye, in the 
youngest speakers; and ought to direct to the choice of 
their speeches, as well as the manner of their delivery. 

Although a degree of liberty, in the manner of speaking, 
is recommended, yet the opposite extreme is to be carefully 
avoided. There are multitudes of public characters who, 
under the pretext of being swayed by their passions, sink 
into the most absurd and degrading habits, with these, an 
apish contortion of the face, a perpetual swinging of the 
arms, clenching the fist, squatting, blinking, and vocifera- 
tion,, are regaraed as the very highest reach of eloquence. 
Ridiculous, however, as these habits are* in the view of 
refined taste, they have urged a strong, though a mistaken 
claim, to the sanction of antiquity. It is supposed by some 
that Cicero and Demosthenes were addictra to excessive 
action in their public performances. It is doubtfully infer- 
red of the former, from his travelling irf quest of health, 
and resolving en a less violent mode of speaking after his re- 
turn; and of the latter, on which the principal stress is 
laid, from a circumstance very beautifully related by Quin- 
tilian 5 but which, I am persuaded, is not always correctly 
understood. The circumstance was this :— A friend of 
Demosthenes once abkedhini what was the first requisite in 
forming the orator $ he replied, action. tfe then inquired 
what was the second 5 and was answered, ctction .«*— and 
what was the third; and again answered, action. Hence 
it is inferred by many that there can scarcely be any ex- 
tremes in gesticulation, which are not fully warranted by 
Demosthenes. 

Admitting, for a moment, that he is correctly understood, 
it reflects but little honour upon the judgment of any man, 
to receive the dogmas of Demosthenes as oracular, while 
common and constant experience contradict him. But 
Demosthenes is not correctly understood. The term 
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Action was used by the ancient Rhetoricians in a sense far 
more extensive than it is at present. It did not signify 
gesture atone, but " the whole business of pleading a 
cause :" that is, elocution and gesture united, as they ap- 
peared in the actual delivery of an oration, in the Senate 
or the Forum. 

From this view of the subject it appears, though Demos- 
thenes designedly intimated that action was the very soul of 
true eloquence ; yet he never intended to sanction those 
absurd extremes in which some have indulged 5 but which 
are, in many instances, rather the qualifications of a Harle- 
quin than of him whose thundering eloquence shook the 
throne of Maeedon to its foundation. 

Respecting gesticulation itself, every orator should con- 
sult his own taste and feelings. The reader may have ex- 
pected in this work particular directions adapted to that 
subject; but it is the unequivocal opinion of the compiler, 
that written rules will never impart ease or elegance to the 
gestures of him who cannot acquire it without them. Men, 
whose prevailing habits of thinking and speaking are bold, 
rapid, and energetic, must be allowed a greater number of 
gestures, than one who has less ardour, and whose enunci- 
ation is more deliberate. Gesture is never so acceptable as 
when dictated by the natural feelings, and restrained by 
the good judgment of die speaker. Dignity and moderation 
are, in general, the distinguishing features of refined elo- 
quence ; and whatever gestures are inconsistent with either 
must be avoided. Awkward or affected gestures are worse 
than none at all ; and the judicious orator will generally 
find it necessary to employ greater care to. avoid faults, 
than to attain to excellence. After all that has, or can be 
said, it is only shrewd observation, an acute judgment, a 
liberal mind, and some experience, that will enable a 
speaker to unite perfect liberty with due restraints upon his 
attitudes and gestures, and confer upon him the dignity 
and the lustre of real, exalted, and commanding eloquence. 

The following Rules are extracted from WALKER'S 
Speaker s 

XLtJLE I. 

Let your Ajiticvlatiok be Distinct and DeHherate* 

A good articulation consists in giving a clear and full ut- 
terance to several simple and complex sounds. Hie nature 
of these sounds, therefore, ought to be well understood | and 

a2 
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much pains should be taken to discover and correct those 
faults in articulation, which though often ascribed to some 
defect in the organs of speech, are generally the conse- 
quence, of inattention or bad example. Many of these res- 
pect the sounding of the consonants. Some cannot pronounce 
the letter Z, and others the simple sounds r, s, th, sh ; others 
generally omit the aspirate h. These faults may be correc- 
ted, by reading sentences* so contrived as often to repeat 
the faulty sounds, and by guarding against them in familiar 
conversation. 

Other defects in articulation regard the complex sounds, 
aud consist in a confused and cluttering pronunciation of 
words. The most effectual methods of conquering this ha- 
bit, are, to read aloud passages chosen for the purpose (such 
for instance, as abound with long and unusual words, or in 
which many short syllables come together) and to read, at 
certain stated times much slower than the sense and just 
speaking would require. Almost all persons, who have not 
studied the art of speaking, have a habit of uttering their 
words so rapidly, that this latter exercise ought generally 
to be made use of for a considerable time at first; for 
where therje is a uniformly rapid utterance, it is absolutely 
impossible that there should be strong emphasis, natural 
tones, or any just elocution. 

Aim at nothing higher, till you can read distinctly and 
deliberately • 

Learn to speak stow, all other graces 
Will follow in their proper places. 

RULE II. 

Let your pronunciation be Bold and Forcible. 

An insipid flatness and languor is almost the universal 
fault in reading:, and even public speakers often suffer their 
words to drop from their lips with such a faint and feeble 
utterance, that they appear neither to understand or feel 
what they say themselves, nor to have any desire that it 
should be understood or felt by their audience- This is a 
fundamental fault; a speaker without energy is a lifeless 
statue. 

In 1 order to acquire & forcible manner of pronouncing 
your words, inure yourself, while reading, to draw in as 
much air as your lungs can contain with ease, and to expel 
it with vehemence, in uttering those sounds which require 
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an emphatical pronunciation ; read alomd in the open air, 
andVith all the exertion you can command ; preserve your 
body in an erect attitude while you are speaking; let all 
the consonant sounds be expressed with a full impulse or 
percussion of the breath, and a forcible action of the organs 
employed in forming them ; and let all the vowel sounds, 
have a full and bold utterance. Practice these rules with 
perseverance, till you have acquired strength and energy 
of speech. 

But in observing this rule, beware of running into the ex* 
treme of vociferation. We find this fault chiefly among 
those, who, in contempt and despite of all rule and proprie- 
ty, are determined to command the attention of the vulgar. 
These are the speakers, who in Sbakespear's phrase, " of- 
fend the judicious hearer to the soul, by tearing a passion to 
rags, to very tatters, to split the ears of the groundlings." 
Cicero compares such speakers to cripples, who get on 
horseback because they cannqt walk ; they bellow, because 
they cannot speak. 

rule in. 
Acquire a eompttss and variety in the Height of your voice. 

The monotony so much complained of in public speakers, 
is chiefly owing to the neglect of this rule. The y generally 
content themselves with one certain key which they em- 
ploy on all occasion, and on every subject 5 or if they at- 
tempt variety, it is only in proportion to the number of 
their hearers, and the extent of the places in which they 
speak ; imagining that speaking in a high key, is the same 
thing as speaking loud ; and not observing, that whether a 
speaker shall be heard or not, depends more upon the dis- 
tinctness and force with which he utters his words, than 
upon the height, at which he pitches his voice. 

But it is an essential qualification of a good speaker, to be 
able to alter the height, as well as the strength and the 
tone of his voice, as occasion requires. Different species 
of speaking require different heights of voice. Nature in- 
structs us to relate a story, to support an argument, to com- 
mand a servant, to utter exclamations of anger or rage, and 
to pour forth lamentations and sorrows, not only with dif- 
ferent tones, but different elevations of voice. Men at dif- 
ferent ages of life, and in different situations, speak in ve- 
ry diffent keys. The vagrant, when he begs 5 the soldier, 
when he gives the word of command ; the watchman, when 
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he announces the hour of the night; the sovereign, when he 
issues his edict ; the senator, when he harangues; the lo- 
ver, when he whispers bis tender tale, do not differ more in 
the tones which tney use, than in the key in which they 
speak. Reading and speaking, therefore, in which all the 
variations of expression in real life are copied, must have 
continued variations in the height of the voice. 

To acquire the power of changing the key on which you 
speak at pleasure, accustom yourself to. pitch your voice in 
different keys, from the lowest to the highest notes you 
command. Many of those would neither be proper nor 
agreeable in speaking r but the exercise will give you such 
a command of voice as is scarcely to be acquired by any 
other method. Having repeated the experiment till you 
can speak with ease at several heights or the voice; read, 
as exercises on this rule, such compositions as have a vari- 
ety of speakers, or such as relate dialogues, observing the 
height of voice which is propel* to each, and endeavoring to 
change them as nature directs. 

In the same composition there may be frequent occasions 
to alter the height of the voice, in passing from one part to 
another, without any change of person.' Shakespear's " All 
the world's a stage," &c. and his description of the Queen 
of the Faries, afford examples of this. Indeed every sen- 
tence which is read or spoken will admit of different eleva- 
tions of the voice in different parts of it ; and on this chiefly, 
perhaps entirely, depends the melody of pronunciation 

RULE IV. 

Pronounce your wards with propriety and elegance. 

It is not easy indeed to fix upon a standard, by which 
the propriety of pronunciation is to be determined. Mere 
men of learning, in attempting to make the etymology of 
words the rule of pronunciation, often pronounce words in a 
manner, which brings upon them the charge of affectation 
and pedantry. Mere men of the world, notwithstanding all 
their politeness, often retain so much of their provincial di- 
alect, or commit such errors both in speaking and writing, 
as to exclude them from the honour of being the standard of 
accurate pronunciation/ We should perhaps look for this 
standard only among those who unite these two characters, 
and with the Correctness and precision of true learning com- 
bine the ease and elegance of genteel life. An attention to 
such models, and a free intercourse with (be polite world, 
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are the best guards against the peculiarities and vulgarisms 
of provincial dialects. Those which respect the pronuncia- 
tion of words are innumerable. Seme of the principal of 
them are, omitting the aspirate A where it ought to be used, 
and inserting it where there should be none: Confounding 
and interchanging the v and to $ pronouncing the dipthong 
ou like au or 00, and the vowel i like oi or t $ and clutter- 
ing many. consonants together without regarding the vow- 
els. These faults, and all others of the same nature, must 
be corrected in the pronunciation of a gentleman, who is 
supposed to have seen too much of the world, to retain the 
peculiarities of the district in which he was born. 

hulk v. 

In every Sentence, distinguish the mare Significant Words 
by a natural, forcible, and varied emphasis. 

Emphasis points out the precise, meaning of a sentence, 
shows in what manner one idea is connected with and rises 
out of another, marks the several clauses of a sentence, givtes 
to every part its proper sound, and thus conveys to the mind 
of the reader the full import of the.whole. It is in the pow- 
er of emphasis to make long and complex sentences appear 
intelligible and perspicuous. But for this purpose it is ne- 
cessary that the reader should be perfectly acquainted with 
the exact construction and full meaning of every sentence 
which he recites. Without this it is impossible to give those 
inflections and variations to the voice, which nature re- 
quires ; and it is for want of this previous study, more per- 
haps than from any other cause, that we so often near persons 
read with an improper emphasis, or with no emphasis at all, 
that is, with a stupid monotony. Much study and pains are 
necessary in acquiring the habit of just and forcible pronun- 
ciation ; and it can only be the effect of clofe attention and 
long practice, to be able with a mere glance of the eye, to 
read any piece with good emphasis ana good discretion. 

It is another office of emphasis to express'Hie opposition 
between the several parts of a sentence where the style is 
pointed and antithetical. Pope's Essay on Man, and his 
Moral Essays, and the Proverbs of Solomon, will furnish 
many proper exercises irt this species of speaking. In some 
sentences the antithesis is double, and even treble; these 
must be expressed in reading, by a very distinct emphasis 
on each part of the opposition. The following instances are 
of this kind: 
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Anger may glatoce into the breast of a wise man 5 but 
rests only in the bosom of fools. 

An angry man who suppresses his passion, thinks worse 
than he speaks ; and an angry man tnat will chide speaks 
worse than he thinks. 

Better reign in Hell, than serve in Heaven. 
He rais'd a mortal to the skies; 
She brought an angel down. { 

Emphasis likewise serves to express some particular mean- 
ing not immediately arising from the words, but depending 
upon the intention of the speaker, or some incidental cir- 
cumstance. The following short sentence may have three 
different meanings, according to the different places of the 
emphasis 5 Do you intend to go to London this summer? 

In order to acquire a habit of speaking with a just and 
forcible emphasis, nothing more is necessary than previously 
to study the construction, meaning, and spirit of every sen- 
tence, and to adhere as nearly as possible to the manner in 
which we distinguish one word from another in conversa- 
tion ; for in familiar discourse we scarce ever fail to express 
ourselves emphatically, j>r place the emphasis improperly. 
With respect to artificial helps, such as distinguishing words 
or clauses of sentences by particular characters or marks ; 
I believe it will always be found, upon trial, that they mis- 
lead, instead of assist the reader, by not leaving him at full 
liberty to follow his own understanding and feelings. 

The most common faults respecting emphasis are laying 
so strong an emphasis on otie word as to leave no power of 
giving; a particular force to other words, which, though not 
equally, are in a certain decree emphatical; and placing the 
greatest stress on conjunctive particles* and other words of 
secondary importance. These faults are strongly charac- 
terized in*€hurehill's Censure of Mossop. 

With studied improprieties of speech 

fie soars beyond the hackney critic's reach* 

To epithets allots emphatic state, 

Whilst principles, ungrac'd, like lacquies wait ; 

In ways first trodden by himself excells 

And stands alone in undeclinables ; 

Conjunction, preposition, adverb, join 

To stamp new vigor on the nervous line. 

In monosyllables his thunders roll, 

He, she, it, and, we, ye, they, fright the soul. 

Emphasis is often destroyed by an injudicious attempt to 
elodiously. Agreeable inflections and easy varia- 
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tions of the voice, as far as the y arise from, or are consistent 
with just speaking, are worthy of attention. But to substi- 
tute one unmeaning tone, in the room of all the proprieties 
and graces of good elocution, and then to applaud this man* 
ner, under the appellation of musical speaking, can only be 
the effect of great ignorance and inattention, or of a depra- 
ved state* 

RULE VI. 

Acquire a just Variety of Pause and Cadence. 

One of the worst faults a speaker can have, is to make no 
other rtiuses, that what he finds barely necessary for breath- 
ing, i know of nothing that such a speaker can so properly 
be compared to, as an alarm bell, which, when once set a 
going, clatters .on till the weight that moves it is run down. 
Without pauses, the sense must always appear confused and 
obscure, and often be misunderstood ; and the spirit and 
energy of the piece must be wholly lost. 

In executing this part of the office of a speaker, it will by 
no means be sufficient to attend to the points used in prin- 
ting ; for these are far from marking all the pauses which 
ought to be made in speaking. A mechanical attention to 
these resting places has perhaps been one chief cause of mo- 
notony, by leading the reader to an uniform cadence at eve- 
ry full period. The use of points is to assist the reader in 
discerning the grammatical construction, not to direct his 
pronunciation. In reading, it may be often proper to make 
a pause where the printer has made none. Nay, it is very 
allowable for the sake of pointing out the sense more strong- 
ly, preparing the audience for what is to follow, or enabling 
the speaker to alter the tone or height of the voice, some- 
times to make a very considerable pause, where the gramma- 
tical construction requires none at all. In doing this, howe- 
ver, it is necessary that in the word immediately preceding 
the pause, the voice be kept up in such a manner as to inti- 
mate to the hearer that the sense is not completed.. Mr. Gar- 
S rick, the first of speakers, often observed this rule with great 
success. 

Before a full pause it has been customary in reading to 
drop the voice in an uniform manner ; and this has been cal- 
led the cadence. But surely nothing can be more destruc- 
tive of all propriety and energy than this habit. The tones 
I and heights at the close of a sentence ought to be infinitely 
diversified, according to the general nature of the discourse, 
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and the particular construction and meaning of the sen- 
tence. In plain narrative, and especially in argumentation, 
the least attention to the manner in which we relate a sto- 
ry, or support an argument in conversation, will show, that 
it is more frequently proper to raise the voice, than to fall 
it at the end of a sentence. Interrogates, where the spea- 
ker seems to expect an answer, should almost always be 
elevated at the close, with a paticular tone, to indicate that 
, a question is asked. Some sentences are so constructed, 
that the last words require a stronger emphasis than any of 
the preceding ? while others admit of being closed with a 
soft and gentle sound. 

Where there is nothing in the sense which requires the 
last sound to he elevated or emphatical, an easy fall suffi- 
cient to show that the sense is finished, will be proper. And 
in pathetic pieces, especially those of the plaintive, tender, 
or solemn kind, the tone of the passion will often require a 
atiil greater cadence of the voice. But before a speaker can 
be able to fall his voice with propriety and judgment 
at the close of a sentence, he must be able to keep it from 
failing, and raise it with all the variation which the sense 
requires. The best method of jcorrecting a uniform cadence 
is frequently to read select sentences, in which the style is 
pointed, and frequent antitheses are introduced, and argu- 
mentative pieces or such as abound with interrogatives. 
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CHAPTER I. 

CONGRESSIONAL SPEECHES. 

Extract of a Speech in Congress^ by Mr. Grundy, o?i 
the report of the committee of foreign relations. 

SO soon as the committee on our foreign relations was 
Appointed, we were forcibly impressed with the serious 
and highly responsible station you had assigned us ; to 
that committee, consisting of nine members only, were 
not only the eyes of this house but of the nation turned, 
and from us, in this the most troubled season our world 
has ever known, was it expected, that a course of mea- 
sures would be recommended, calculated to protect the 
•interests of seven millions of people. Under this impres- 
sion, we deemed it a duty to take time for deliberation ; 
we thought it better to encounter the charge of having 
acted in a tardy apd dilatory way, than to take a rash step, 
by which this nation might be plunged into difficulties, 
from which it could not be easily extricated. We there- 
fore took the necessary time to weigh the arguments both 
for and against the measures we have recommended; 
and as far as we were able, we surveyed the consequen- 
ces which were to follow from the course we proposed. 
We foresaw, that our countrymen were to fall in the 
meditated conflict, and that American blood was to stream 
afresh. Nor were we unmindful of the expenditure of 
public treasure. And what cost me more reflection than 
every thing else, was the new test to which we are to put 
this government. We are about to ascertain by actual 
experiment, how far our republican institutions are ealX 

a 
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culaled to stand the shock of war ; and whether, after 
foreign danger has disappeared, we can again assume 
our peaceful attitude, without endangering the liberties 
of the people. 

Against these considerations, weighty in themselves, 
your committee felt themselves constrained to decide, in-' 
fluenced by existing circumstances of a character too im- 
perious to be resisted j these I will enumerate before I sit 
down. My business at present is to address a particular 
portion of the members of this house— I mean, sir, the re- 
publican members — and although what I am about to say 
might be deemed impolitic on ordinary subjects of legis- 
lation, yet, at this time, and on this occasion, it .would 
be criminal to conceal a single thought which might in- 
fluence their determination. We should now forget lit- 
tle party animosities ; we should mingle minds freely ; 
and, as far as we are able, commune with the under- 
standings of each other ; and, the decision once made, 
let us become one people, and present an undivided front 
to the enemies of our country. 

Republicans should never forget, that some years ago 
a set of men of different politics held the reins of this 
government, and drove the car of state ; they were 
charged with being friendly to standing armies in times 
of peace, and favourable to expensive establishments ; 
not for the purpose of opposing foreign enemies, but to 
encourage executive patronage, and to bring these forces 
to operate upon the people themselves. These measures 
alarmed the republicans ; they remonstrated, they cla- 
mored, they appealed to the people, and by a national 
sentence, the men then in power were taken down from 
their high places, and republican men were put in their 
seats. 

If your minds are resolved on war, you are consistent, 
you are right, you are still republicans ; but if you are 
not resolved, pause and reflect, for should this resolution 
pass, and you then become faint hearted, remember that 
you have abandoned your old principles, and trod in the 
paths of your predecessors. 

According to my view of this subject, we now stand 
on the bank ; one movement more, the rubicon is pass- 
ed, we are in Italy, and we must march, to Rome. 
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As a member of the committee, I feel no hesitation in 
saying that if there be a member here, not determined to 
go with us, to the extent of our measures, I prefer now 
to take my leave of him, rather than be deserted when 
the clouds darken, and the storm thickens upon us. 

This admonition I owed to candor— I have paid it, 
not because I doubted ; my purpose is settled, my mind 
reposes upon it— I may be in an error— if I am, I hope 
my country will forgive me— from my God I shall never 
need it, because he knows the purity of my motives. 

I will now state the reasons which influenced the com* 
raittee, in recommending the measures now before us. 

It is not the carrying trade, properly so called, about 
which this nation and Great Britain, are at present con- 
tending : were .this the only question now under consi- 
deration, I should feel great unwillingness {however 
clear our claim might be) to involve the nation in war, 
for the assertion of a right, in the enjoyment of which the 
community at large are not more deeply concerned. The 
true question in controversy, is of a very different charac- 
ter ; it involves the interest of the whole nation : it is the 
right of exporting the productions of our own soil and in- 
dustry to foreign markets. Our vessels are now captured 
when destined to the ports of France, and condemned by 
the British courts of admiralty, without even the pretext of 
having on board contraband of war, enemies' property, 
or having in any other respect violated the laws of na- 
tions. These depredations on our lawful commerce, 
under whatever ostensible pretence committed, are not 
to be traced to any maxims or rules of public law, but 
to the maritime supremacy, and pride of the British na- 
tion. This hostile and unjust policy of that country 
towards us, is not to be wondered at, when we recollect 
that the United States are already the second commercial 
nation in the world. The rapid growth of our commer- 
cial importance, has not only awakened the jealousy of 
the commercial interests of Great Britain, but her states- 
men, no doubt, anticipate with deep concern, the mari- 
time greatness of this republic. 

The unjust and unprecedented demands now made by 
Great Britain, that we shall cause the markets of the 
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continent to be opened to her manufactures, fully jtfsC- 
fies the views I have suggested. 

That we as a neutral nation, should interfere between 
belligerents in their municipal regulations, will not be 
contended for by any one. From the course pursued by 
that natiotf for some years past, it evidently appears, that 
neither public law nor justice, but power alone, is made 
by her the test of maritime rights. "* ' 

* What are we no^r called on to decide ? It is whether 
\ve will resist, by force, this attempt made by that go- 
vernment, to subject our maritime rights to the arbitrary 
and capricious rule of her will ; for my part, I am not 
prepared to say, that this country shall submit to have 
her commerce interdicted or regulated, by any foreign 
nation.— «Sir, I prefer war to submission. 

/ 



Gotitimuation of Mr* Grundy's Speech on the report of 
the committee of foreign relations. 

OVER and above the unjust pretensions of the British 
government to embarrass our trade, Tor many years past 
they have been in the practice of impressing our seamen 
from merchant vessels ; this unjust and lawless invasion 
of personal liberty, calls loudly for the interposition of 
this government. To those better acquainted with the 
facts in relation to it, I leav*e it to fill up the picture. 
My mind is irresistibly drawn to the west. 

Although others may not strongly feel the bearing 
which* the late transactions in that quarter have on this 
subject, upon my mind they have great influence. It 
cannot be believed by any man who will reflect, that the 
savage tribes, uninfluenced by other powers, would think 
of making war on the United States. They understand 
too well their own weakness, and our strength. They 
have already felt the weight of our arms ; they know 
they hold the very soil on which they live as tenants at 
sufferance. How then, are we to account for their late 
conduct ? In one way only ; some powerful nation must 
have intrigued with them, and turned their peaceful dis- 
position towards us into hostilities. — Great Britain alone, 
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has intercourse with those northern tribes; I therefore 
infer, that if British gold has not been employed, their 
baubles and trinkets, and the promise of support and of 
a place of refuge, if needful, have had their effect 

If I am right in this conjecture, war is not to com- 
mence by sea or land, it is already begun ; and some of 
the richest blood of our country has already been shed ; 
yes, in one individual has fallen, the honest man, the 
orator, and the soldier. That he loved his country none 
can doubt— he died to preserve its honour and its fame — 
I mean the late commander of the cavalry. You, sir, 
who have often measured your strength with his, in 
forensic debate, can attest that he in a good degree, was 
the pride of the western country, and Kentucky claimed 
him as a favourite son. For his loss, with those who fell 
by his side, the whole western country is ready to march ; 
they only wait for our permission ; and, sir, war once 
declared, I pledge myself for my people — they will 
avenge the death of their brethren. 

Another consideration drawn from our past conduct 
demands the course we have proposed. In the year 1808, 
congress declared that this nation had but three alterna- 
tives left ; war, embargo, or submission ; since that time 
no advantageous change has taken place in our foreign 
relations ; we now have no embargo, we have not de- 
clared war ; I then say it, with humiliation produced by 
the degradation of my country, we have submitted. Mr. 
Speaker, I derive no pleasure from speaking in this way 
of my country, but it is true, and however painful the 
truth may be, it should be told. 

Another reason operates on my mind ; we stand pledg- 
ed to the Frenfch nation to continue in force our non- 
importation law against Great Britain ; without' a viola- 
tion of national faith we cannot repeal it. What effects is 
the operation of this law producing ? It is demoralizing 
our citizens : men of commercial habits cannot easily 
change their course of life ; those who have lived in afflu- 
ence and ease cannot consent to beg for bread. No, sir, 
they will violate this law, they will Smuggle ; and sir, in 
politics, as in private life, if you wish men to remain 
virtuous, lead them not into temptation* 

S3 
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This restrictive system operates unequally ; some parts 
of the union enjoy the same advantages which they pos- 
sessed when no difficulties attended our foreign relations ; 
others suffer extremely. Ask the northern man, and he 
Will tell you any state of things is better than the present ; 
inquire of the western people why their crops are not 
equal to what they were in former years j they will an- 
swer that industry has no stimulus left, since their sur- 
plus products have no markets; notwithstanding those 
objections to the present restrictive system, we are bound 
to retain it — This, and our plighted faith to the French 
government, have tied the gordian knot ; we cannot untie 
it ; * we can cut it with the sword. 

This war, if carried on successfully, will have its advan- 
tages — we shall drive the British from our continent — they 
will no longer have an opportunity of intriguing with our 
Indian neighbours, and setting on the ruthless savages to 
tomahawk our women and children — That nation will lose 
Iier Canadian trade, and by having no resting place in 
this country, her means of annoying us will be diminish- 
ed. The idea I am now about to advance is at war, I 
know, with the sentiments of the gentleman from Virgi- 
nia ; I am willing to receive the Canadians as adopted 
brethren ; it will have beneficial political effects ; it will 
preserve the equilibrium of the government. When 
Louisiana shall be fully peopled, the northern states will 
lose their power ; they will be at the discretion of oth- 
ers ; they can be depressed at pleasure, and then this 
union might be endangered— I therefore feel anxious not 
only to add the Floridas to the south, but the Canadas to 
the north of this empire. 

* 



.Extract of a Speech in Congress, by the Hon. John Ran- 
dolph, on the second Resolution^ reported by the com' 
mittee of foreign relations: — A reply to Mr. Grundy. 

IT is a question, as it has been presented to the house, 
of peace or war. In that light it has been argued ; in 
no other light can I consider it, after the declarations 
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made by members of the committee of foreign relations. 
Without intending any disrespect to the chair, I must 
be permitted to say, that if the decision yesterday was 
correct, u that it is not in order to advance any argu- 
ments |aginst the resolution, drawn from topics before 
other committees of the house" — the whole debate, nay, 
the report itself on which they are acting, is disor- 
derly ; since the increase of the military force is a sub- 
ject at this time in agitation by the select committee rais- 
ed on that branch of the President's message. But it 
is impossible that the discussion of a question broad as 
the wide ocean of our foreign concerns — involving every 
consideration of interest, of right, of happiness and of 
safety at home — touching, in every point, all that is 
dear to freemen, " their lives, their fortunes and their sa- 
cred honour !" can be tied down by the narrow rules of 
technical routine. The committee of foreign relations 
have indeed decided that the subject of arming the militia 
(which I pressed upon them as indispensible to the 
public security) does not come within the scope of their 
authority. On what ground, I have been and still am 
unable to see, they had felt themselves authorised (when 
that subject was before another committee) to recom- 
mend the raising of standing armies, with a view (as has 
been declared) of immediate war :— a war not of defence, 
but of conquest, of aggrandisement, of ambition ; a war 
foreign to the interests of this country, to the interests of 
humanity itself. 

I know not how gentlemen calling themselves repub- 
licans, can advocate such a war. What was their doc- 
trine in 1798 — 9, when the command of the army, that 
highest of all possible trusts in any government, be the 
form what it may — was reposed in the bosom of the fath- 
er of his country ! — the sanctuary of a nation's love — the 
only hope that never came in vain ! When other worthies 
of the revolution ; Hamilton, Pinkney and the younger 
Washington, men of tried patriotism, of approved con- 
duct and valour, of untarnished honour, held subordinate 
command under him. Republicans were then unwilling 
to trust a standing army even to his hands who had given 
proof that he was above all human temptation. Where 
flow is the revolutionary hero to whom you are about to 
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confide this sacred trust ? — to whom will you confide the 
charge of leading the flower of our youth to the heights 
of Abraham f Will you find him in the person of an ac- 
quitted felon ? What ! then you were unwilling to vote 
an army where such men as have been named held high 
command ! when Washington himself was at the head — 
did you then shew such reluctance, feel such scruples ; 
and are you now nothing loth, fearless of every conse- 
quence ! Will you say that your provocations were less 
then than now ? When your direct commerce was inter- 
dicted, your ambassadors hooted with derision from the 
French court — tribute demanded—- actual war waged up- 
on you. 

Those who opposed the army then, were indeed de- 
nounced as the partizans of France ; as the same men — 
some of them at least — are now held up as the advocates 
of England : those firm and undeviating republicans, who 
then dared, and now dare, to cling to the ark of the consti- 
tution, to defend it even at the expense of their fame, 
rather than surrender themselves to the wild projects of 
mad ambition* There was a fatality attending plenitude 
of power. Soon or late, some mania seizes upon its pos- 
sessors—they fall from the dizzy height through the 
giddiness of their own heads. Like a vast estate, heap- 
ed up by the labour and industry of one man, which sel- 
dom survives the third generation. Power gained by 
patient assiduity, by a regular discharge of its attendant 
duties, soon gets above its own origin. Intoxicated with 
their own greatness the federal party fell. Will not the 
same causes produce the same effects now, as then ? Sir, 
you may raise this army, you may build up this yast 
structure of patronage, this mighty apparatus of favor- 
itism ? but—" lay not the flattering unction to your souls" 
-•-you will never live to enjoy the succession. You sign 
your political death warrant. 

44 Our coasts have been infested and our harbours watch- 
ed by private armed vessels ; some of them without com- 
missions, some with illegal commissions, others with 
those of legal form, but committing acts beyond the au- 
thority of their commissions." 

44 They have captured in the very entrance of our har- 
bours, as well as on the fcigh seas, not only the vessels of 
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©ur friends coming to trade with us, but our own also. 
They have carried them off under pretence of legal adju- 
dication, but not daring to approach a court of justice, 
they have plundered and sunk them by the way, or in ob- 
scure places where no evidence could arise against them ; 
maltreated the crews, and abandoned them in the open 
sea, or on desert shores, without food or covering." 



Continuation of Mr. Randolph's Speech^ on the second 
resolution reported by the committee of foreign re* 
lotions. 

THIS war of conquest, a war for the acquisition of 
territory and subjects, is to be a new commentary on the 
doctrine, that republics are destitute of ambition— they 
are addicted to peace, wedded to the happiness and safe- 
ty of the great body of their people. But it seems this 
is to be a holiday campaign-— there is to be no expence of 
blood or treasure, on our part—Canada is to conquer 
herself— she is to be subdued by the principles of frater- 
nity. The people of that country are first to be seduced 
from their allegiance, and converted into tractors as pre- 
paratory to the making them good citizens* Although 
I must acknowledge that some of our flaming patriots 
were thus manufactured, I do not think the process will 
hold good with a whole community. It is a dangerous 
experiment. We were to succeed in the French mode 
by the system of fraternization— all is French !— but how 
dreadfully it may be retorted on the southern and wes- 
tern shareholding states. I detest this subornation of 
treason— No— -if I must have them, let them fall by the 
valor of our aims, by fair legitimate conquest ; not be- 
come the victims of treacherous seduction. 

I am not surprised at the war spirit which is mani- 
festing itself in gentlemen from the south. In the year 
1805—6, in a struggle for the carrying trade of bellige- 
rent colonial produce, this country has been most un- 
wisely brought into collision with the great powers of 
Europe* By a series of most impolitic and ruinous 
measures, utterly incomprehensible to every rational so- 
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be r- minded man, the southern planters, by their own 
votes, had succeeded in knocking down the price of cot- 
ton to seven cents, and of tobacco (a few choice crops ex- 
cepted) to nothing— and in raising the price of blankets 
(of which a few would not be amiss in a Canadian cam- 
paign,) coarse woollens, and every article of first neces- 
sity, three or four hundred per cent* And now that by 
our own acts we have brought ourselves into this unpre- 
cedented condition, we must get out of it in any way, but 
by an acknowledgment of our own want of wisdom and 
forecast* But is war the true remedy ; who will profit 
by it ? Speculators— a few lucky merchants, who draw 
prizes in the lottery— commissaries and contractors. 
Who must suffer by it? The people* It is their blood, 
their taxes, that must flow to support it* 

But gentlemen avowed that they would not go to war 
for the carrying trade — that is, for any other but the di- 
rect export and import trade— that which carries our na- 
tive products abroad, and brings back the return cargo, 
and yet they stickle for our commercial rights, and will 
go to war for them ? I wish to know in point of principle, 
what difference gentlemen could point out between the 
abandonment of this or of that maritime right ? Do gen- 
tlemen assume the lofty port and tone Of chivalrous re- 
dressers of maritime wrongs, and declare their readiness 
to surrender every other maritime right, provided they 
may remain unmolested in the exercise of the humble 
privilege of carrying their own produce abroad, and 
bringing back a return cargo ? Do you make this decla- 
ration to the enemy at the outset ? Do you state the mi- 
nimum with which you will be contented, and put it in 
her power to close with your proposals at her option ; give 
her the basis of a treaty ruinous and disgraceful beyond 
example and expression ? and this too after having turn- 
. ed up your noses in disdain at the treaties of Mr* Jay and 
Mr* Monroe ! Will you say to England, " end the war 
when you please, give us the direct trade in our own pro- 
duce, we are content." But what will the merchants of 
Sulem, and Boston, and New- York, and Philadelphia, 
and Baltimore, the men of Marblehead and Cape Cod, 
say to this ? will they join a war professing to have for 
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its object what they would consider (and justly too/) as 
die sacrifice of their maritime rights, yet affecting to be a 
war for the protection of commerce f 



Continuation of Mr. Randolphs Speech^ on the second 
resolution^ reported by the committee of foreign re- 
1 lotions, 

I AM gratified to find gentlemen acknowledging the 
demoralizing and destructive consequences of the non- 
importation law-— confessing the truth of all that its oppo- 
nents foretold when it was enacted— and will you plunge 
yourselves in war, because you have passed a foolish and 
ruinous law, and are ashamed to repeal it ? " But our 
good friend the French emperor stands in the way of its 
repeal,'* and as we cannot go too far in making sacrifices 
to him, who has given such demonstration of his love for 
the Americans, we must, in point of fact, become parties 
to his war. u Who can be so cruel as to refuse him this 
favour I " ilia imagination ahmifc from the miseries of 
such a connection. I call upon the house to reflect 
whether they are not about to abandon all reclamation 
for the unparalleled outrages u insults and injuries" of 
the French government— to give up our claim for plun- 
dered millions, and ask what reparation or atonement 
they can expect to obtain in hours of future dalliance, 
after they shall have made a tender of their persons to 
this great deflowerer of the virginity of republics. We 
have by our own wise (I will not say wise-acre) mea- 
sures, so encreased the trade and wealth of Montreal and 
Quebec, that at last we begin to cast a wistful eye at 
Canada. Having done so much towards its improve- 
ment by the exercise of u our restrictive energies," we 
begin to think the labourer worthy of his hire, and to put 
in claim for our portion. Suppose it ours— are we any 
nearer to our point ? As his minister said to the king 
of Epirus " may we not as well take our Bottle of wine 
before as after this exploit ?" Go ! march to Canada ?— 
leave the broad bosom of the Chesapeake and her hun- 
dred tributary rivers'— the whole line of &.ea-coast from 
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Machias to St. Mary's, unprotected : — You have taken 
Quebec— Have you conquered England 9 Will you seek 
for the deep foundations of her power in the frozen de- 
sarts of Labrador ? 

** Hep march is on the mountain wave, 
u Her home is on the deep ■!** 

Will you call upon her to leave your ports and harbors 
untouched, only just till you can return from Canada to 
defend them ? The coast is to be left defenceless, whilst 
men of 'the interior are revelling in conquest and spoil. 
But grant for a moment, for mere argument's sake, that 
in Canada you touched the sinews of her strength, in- 
stead of removing a clog upon her resources-— an incum- 
brance, but one, which, from a spirit of honor, she will 
vigorously defend. In what situation would you then 
place some of the best men of the nation ? As Chatham 
and Burke, and the whole band of her patriots prayed fdr 
her defeat in 1776, so must some of the truest friends to 
their country deprecate the success of our arms against 
the only power that holds in check the arch-enemy of 
mankind. 

The committee have outstripped the executive. In 
designating the power against whom this force was to 
be employed ; as has most unadvisedly been done in the 
preamble or manifesto with which the resolutions are 
prefaced; they have not consulted the views of the execu- 
tive — that designation was equivalent to an abandonment 
of all our claims on the French government* No sooner 
was the report laid on the table, than the vultures were 
flocking round their prey, the carcase of a great military 
establishment — men of tainted reputation, of broken for- 
tune (if they ever had any) and of battered constitutions, 
44 choice spirits, tired of the dull pursuits of civil life" 
were seeking after agencies and commissions; willing to 
doze in gross stupidity over the public fire ; to light the 
public candle at both ends. Honorable men undoubtedly 
there were, ready to serve their country, but what man 
of spirit or self-respect would accept a commission in the 
present army ? 

The gentleman from Tennessee, (Mr. Grundy) ad- 
dressed himself yesterday, exclusively to the u repub- j 
licans of the house." ' I know not whether I may coc 
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sider myself as entitled to any part of the benefit of the 
honourable gentleman'sdiscourae. It belonged not, how* 
ever, to that gentleman to decide. If we must have an 
vXposition of the doctrines of republicanism, we should 
r&jtivt it from the fathers- of the church, and not from 
the junior apprentices of the law* I shall appeal to 
my worthy friends from Carolina, ("Messrs. Macon and 
Stanford) " men with whom I nave measured my 
strength," by whose side I have fought during the reign 
of terror; for it was indeed an hour of corruption, of op- 
pression,- of pollution* It is not at all to my taste, that 
sort of republicanism which is supported on this side 
of the Atlantic by the father of the sedition law, John 
Adams, and by Peter Porcupine on the other. Repub- 
licanism / of John Adam* I and William Cobbett I Par 
nobtle fratrumy now united as in 1798, whom the cruel 
walls of Newgate alone keep from flying into each other's 
embrace— but whom, in sentiment, it is impossible to di- 
vide ! Gallant crusaders in the holy cause of republican- 
ism ! Such " republicanism does indeed mean any thing 
or nothing." 

Our people will not submit to be taxed for this war of 
conquest and dominion. The government of the United 
States is not calculated to wage offensive foreign war 
-—it was- instituted for the common defence and general 
welfare 5 and whosoever will embark it in a war of 
offence, will put if to a test which it is by no means 
calculated to endure. Make it out that Great Britain 
has instigated the Indians on a late occasion, and I am 
ready for battle ; but not for dominion* I am unwil- 
ling, however, under present circumstances, to take Can- 
ada, at the risk of th& constitution ; to embark in a com- 
mon cause with France and be dragged at the wheels of 
the car of some Burr or Bonaparte. For a gentleman 
froj$ Tennessee or Gennessee, or Lake Champlain, there 
may be some prospect of advantage. Their hemp will 
bear a great price by the exclusion of foreign supply. In 
that too the great importers are deeply interested. The 
upper country on the Hudson and the lakes would be 
enriched by the supplies for the troops, which they alone 
could furnish. They would have the exclusive market ; 
to say nothing of the increased preponderance from the 
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acquisition of Canada and that section of the union, 
which the southern and western states have already felt 
so severely in the apportionment bill. 



Continuation of Mr. Randolph?* Speech on the second 
resolution, reported by the committee of foreign rela- 
tions* 

MANY dangers present themselves from the black po- 
pulation, in the middle and southern states. I will, how- 
ever, touch this subject as tenderly as possible—it is with 
reluctance that I touch it at all— but in cases of great 
emergency, the state physician must not be deterred by 
a sickly, hysterical humanity, from probing the wound of 
his patient — he must not be withheld by a fastidious and 
mistaken humanity from representing his true situation 
to his friends, or even to the sick man himself, where the 
occasions calls for it. What is the situation of the slave 
holding states ? During the war of the revolution, so fix- 
ed were their habits of subordination, that while the whole 
country was overrun by the enemy, who invited them 
to desert, no fear was ever entertained of an insurrection 
of the slaves.— During a war of seven years, with our 
country in possession of the enemy, no such danger was 
ever apprehended. But should we therefore be unobservant 
spectators of the progress of society within the last twenty 
years— of the silent, but powerful change wrought by time 
and chance, upon its composition and temper ? When the 
fountains of the great deep of abomination were broken 
up, even the poor slaves have not escaped the general de- 
luge. The French revolution had polluted even them. 
Nay, there has not been wanting men in this house, wit- 
ness your legislative Legendre^ the butcher, who once held 
a seat here, to preach upon this floor these imprescrip- 
tible rights to a crowded audience of blacks in the galle- 
ries — teaching them that they are equal to their masters ; 
in other words, advising them to cut their throats. Simi- 
lar doctrines were disseminated by pedlars from New- 
England and elsewhere throughout the southern country 
—and masters have been found so infatuated, as by their 
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lives and conversation, by a general contempt of order, 
morality and religion, unthinkingly to cherish these seeds 
of self-destruction to them and their families. What was 
the consequence ? Within the last ten years, repeated 
alarms of insurrection among the slaves— some of them 
awful indeed. From the spreading of this infernal doc- 
trine, the whole southern country has been thrown into a 
state of insecurity. Men dead to the operation of moral 
causes, have taken away from the poor slave his habits of 
loyalty and obedience to his master, which lightened his 
servitude by a double operation ; beguiling his own cares 
and disarming his masters suspicions and severity ; and 
now, like true empirics, in politics, you are called upon 
to trust to the mere physical strength of the letter which 
holds him in bondage. You have deprived him of all 
moral restraint, you have tempted him to eat of the tree 
of knowledge, just enough to perfect him in wickedness ; 
you have opened his eyes to his nakedness ; you have 
armed his nature against the hand that has fed, him that 
has clothed him, that has cherished him in sickness ; that 
hand, which before he became a pupil of your school he 
had been accustomed to press with respectful affection. 
You have done all this-— and then shown him the gibbet 
and die wheel, as incentives to a sullen, repugnant obedi- 
ence. God forbid, sir, that the southern states should 
ever see an enemy on their shores, with these infernal 
principles of French fraternity in the van* While talk- 
ing of taking Canada, some of us were shuddering for 
our own safety at home. I speak from facts, when I 
say that the night-bell never tolled for fire in Richmond 
that the mother: did not hug the infant more closely to 
her bosom. I have been a witness of some of the alarms 
in the capital of Virginia. 

How have we shown our sympathy with the patriots 
of Spain, or with her American provinces ? By seizing 
on one of them, her claim to which we had formerly re- 
spected, as soon as the parent country was embroiled at 
home. Was it thus we yielded them assistance against 
the arch-fiend, who is grasping at the sceptre of the ci- 
vilized world. The object of France is as much Spanish 
America as old Spain herself. Much as I hate a 
standing army I could almost find it in my heart to vote 
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one, could it be seat to the assistance of the Spanish pa- 
triots. 

Shall I proceed to notice the unjust and illiberal impu- 
tation of British attachments, against certain characters 
in this country, sometimes insinuated in this house, but 
openly avowed out of it ? Against whom were these 
charges brought ? Against men, who in the war of the 
revolution were in the council of the nation, or fighting 
the battles of your country. And by whom were they 
made ? By run-axvay$ chieftyjrorh the British dominions ^ 
since the breaking out of the French troubles. It is in* 
sufferable. It cannot be borne. It must and ought, with 
severity, to be put down in this house— and out of it t6 
meet the He direct. We have no fellow feeling for the 
suffering and oppressed Spaniards ! Yet^ven them we do 
not reprobafce. 'Strange ! that we should have no objec* 
tion t» any other people or government, civilized or sa- 
vage, in the whole world. The great autocrat of all the 
Russias receives the homage of our high consideration. 
The dey of Algiers and his divan of pirates are very ci* 
vil good sort of people, with whom we find no difficulty 
in maintaining the relations of peace and amity-— u Turks, 
Jews and Infidels," Me&metti y or the Little Turtle; bar- 
barians and savages of every clime and colour, are wel- 
come to our arms. With chiefs of banditti, negro or 
mulatto, we cam treat and ean trade. Name, however, 
but England, and all our antipathies are up in arms 
agaiaast her. Against whom ? Against those whose blood 
runs in our own veins ; in common with whom we can 
^lairn Shakespeare and Newton, and Chatham for our 
countrymen : whose form of government is the freest on 
earth, our own only excepted ; from whom every valua- 
ble principle of our own institutions has been borrowed 
—representation — jury trial*- voting the suppHes-^writs 
of habeas corpus— our whole civil and criminal jurispru- 
dence—against ovtrfelfaw protectants identified in blood, 
in language, in religion with ourselves. In what school 
did the worthies of our land, the Washingtons, Henries, 
Haacocfcs % Franklins, Rudedges of America, learn those 
principles ^;f civil liberty which were so nobly asserted 
by their wisdom and valor. And American resistance 
to British usurpation had not been more warmly che^ 
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rished by these great men and their compatriots ; not 
more by Washington, Hancock and Henry, than by Cha- 
tham and his illustrious associates in the British parlia- 
ment. It ought to be remembered, too, that the heart of 
the English people was with us. It was a selfish and cor- 
rupt ministry, and their servile tools, to whom we were 
not more opposed than they were. I trust that none 
such may ever exist among us— for tools will never be 
wanted to subserve the purposes, however ruinous or 
wicked, of kings and ministers of state. 

I acknowledge the influence of a Shakespeare and a 
Milton upon my imagination, of a Locke upon my under- 
standing, of a Sidney upon my political principles, of a 
Chatham upon qualities, which, would to God ! I pos- 
sessed in common with that illustrious man ! of a,Tillot- 
son, a Sherlock, and a Proteus, upon my religion. This 
is a British influence which I can never shake off. I 
allow much to the just and honest prejudices growing out 
of the revolution. But by whom were they suppressed 
when they ran counter to the interests of his country ? By 
Washington. By whom, would 'you listen to them, are 
they most keenly felt ? By felons escaped from the jails 
of Paris, Newgate and Kilmainham, since the breaking 
out of the French revolution— -who, in this abused and 
insulted country, have set up for political teachers, and 
whose disciples give no other proof of their progress in 
republicanism, except a blind devotion of the most ruth- 
less military despotism that the world ever saw. These 
are the patriots, who scruple not to brand with the epi- 
thet of tory the men Cloaking' towards the seat of Col. 
Steugrt) by whose blood your liberties have been ce- 
mented. These are they who hold in such keen remem- 
brance the outrages of the British armies, from Which 
many of them were deserters. Ask these self styled pa- 
triots where they were during the American war (for 
they are for the most old enough to have borne arms) 
and you strike them dumb— their lips are closed in eter- 
nal silence. If it were allowable to entertain partialities ; 
every consideration of blood, language, religion and in- 
terest would incline us towards England : and yet, shall 
they be alone extended to France and her ruler, whom 
we are bound to believe a chastening Cod suffers as the 

c2 
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scourge of a guilty world! Qn all other nations he tram- 
ples—he holds them in coatcmpi— England alone he 
hates ; he would, hut lie cannot despise her— fear cannot 
despise. And shall we disparage our ancestors ?-^-shall 
we bastardize ourselves by placing them even below the 
brigands of St. Domingo ? with whom Mr. Adams had 
negociated a sort of treaty, for which he ought to have 
been and would have been impeached, if the people had 
not previously passed sentence of disqualification for their 
service upon him. This antipathy to all that is English 
anust be French. 



Continuation of Mr. Randolph's Speech on the second 
resolution, reported by the committee of foreign tela- 
tions. 

THJE outrages and injuries of England— Bred up in the 
principles of the revolution, I can never palliate, much 
less defend them. I w$ll remember flying with my moth- 
er and her new born child, from Arnold and Philips— 
and they had been driven by Tarieton and other British 
pandours froropittar to post, while her husband was fight- 
ing the battles of his country. The impression is indeli- 
ble on my memory— and yet (like my worthy old neigh- 
bor, who added seven buck shot to every cartridge at the 
battle of Guildford and drew a fine sight at his man) 
I must be content to be called a tory by a patriot of the 
last importation. Let us not get rid of one evit (suppos- 
ing it possible) at the expense of a greater— mut?tifrw\- 
tandis, suppose France in possession of the British na- 
val power— and to her the trident must pass should Eng- 
land be unable to wield it — what would be your condi- 
tion ? What would be the situation of your seaports and 
their seafaring inhabitants ? Ask Hamburg— Lubec I — 
Ask Savannah t What ! sir, when their privateers are 
pent up in our harbours by the British bull-dogs, when 
they receive at our hands every rite of hospitality, from 
which their enemy is excluded— when they capture with- 
in our own waters, interdicted to British armed ships, 
American vessels; when such is their deportment to- 
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wards you, under such circumstances, what could you ex- 
pect if they were the uncontroled lords of the ocean? 
Had those privateers at Savannah borne British commis- 
sions— «>r had your shipments of cotton, tobacco, ashes, 
and what not, to London and Liverpool, been confisca- 
ted, and the process poured into the English exchequer 
—My life upon it J you would never have listened to any 
miserable wire-drawn distinctions between 4i orders and 
decrees affecting our neutral rights," and u municipal de- 
crees,' 1 confiscating in mass your whole property. You 
would have had instant war ! The whole land would have 
blazed out in war. 

And shall republicans become the instruments of him 
who had effaced the tide of Attiia to the u scourge of 
Ood !" Yet even Attiia, in the falling fortunes of civili- 
zation, had no doubt, his advocates, his tools, his mi- 
nions, his parasites in the very countries that he over- ran 
—-sons of th$t soil whereon his horse had trod ; where 
grass could never after grow. If perfectly fresh, (m* 
stead of being as I am- — my memory clouded, my intel- 
lect stupified, my strength and spirits exhausted,) I could 
not give utterance to that strong detestation which I feel 
towards (sibove all other works of the creation) such 
characters as Ziogts, Tamerlane, Kouli-Kan, or Bona- 
parte* My instincts involuntarily revolt at their bare 
idea— Malefactors qf the human race, who ground down 
man to a mere machine of their impious and bloody am- 
bition. Yet under all the accumulated wrongs and in- 
sults, and robberies of the last of these chieftains, are we 
now in point of fact about to become a party to his views, 
a $ai%*er in his wars ? 

But before this miserable force of 10,000 men are 
raised to take Canada, I beg you to look at the state of 
defence at home— to count the cost of the enterprise be- 
fore it is set on foot, not when it may be too late—- when 
the best blood of the country shall be spilt, and nought 
but empty coffers left to pay the cost. Are the bounty 
lands to be given in Canada? It might lessen my repug- 
nance to that part of the system, to granting these lands, 
not to these miserable wretches who sell themselves to 
slavery for a few dollars and a glass of gin, but in fact to 
the cfcrks in our offices, some of whom, with an income 
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of 1500 or 2000 dollars, live at the rate of 4 or 5000, and 
yet grow rich — who perhaps at that moment are mak- 
ing out blank assignments for these land rights. 

I would beseech the house, before they run their heads 
against this post Quebec, to count the cost. My word 
for it, Virginia planters will not be taxed to support such 
a war— a war which must aggravate their present dis- 
tresses ; in which they have not the remotest interest. 
Where is the Montgomery, or even the Arnold, or the 
Burr, who is to march to the Point Levi ? 

. I call upon those professing to be republicans to make 
good the promises held out by their republican predeces- 
sors when they came into power— promises which for 
years afterwards they had honestly, faithfully fulfilled. 
We have vaunted of paying off the national debt, of re- 
trenching useless establishments ; and yet have now be- 
come as infatuated with standing armies, loans, taxes, 
navies and war, as ever were the Essex Junto. What 
republicanism is this r 



Extract of a Speech in Congress , by Mr. Clay, on raising 
a military force, for the invasion of Canada* 

IT has been inquired what will be gained by the contem- 
plated war ? I ask, in turn, what will you not lose by your 
mongrel state of peace with G. Britain ? Do you expect to 
gain any thing in a pecuniary view ? No, air. Look at your 
treasury reports. You now receive only six millions of 
revenue annually ; and this amount must be diminished in 
the same proportion as the rigorous execution of the or- 
ders in council shall increase. Before these orders ex- 
isted, you received sixteen millions. You lose then to 
the amount often millions of revenue per annum by your 
present peace. A war would probably produce the re- 
peal of the orders in council ; and your revenue would be 
restored ; your commerce would flourish : your wealth 
and prosperity would advance. But certain gentlemen 
tell us to repeal the non- importation, and then we shall 
have commerce and revenue. Admit that we could be 
guilty of so gross an act of perfidy, after we have volun- 
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tartly pledged oar faith to that power which should re- 
voke its hostile edicts, to enforce against its enemy this 
nonimportation ; admit this ; repeal your law ; and what 
will be the consequence ? You will present the strange 
phenomenon of an import without an export trade. Yon 
will become bankrupt, if you should thus carry on a 
trade. Where would your produce find vent? Under 
the British orders, you cannot send it to the markets of 
continental Europe. Will Great Britain take your ex- 
ports ? She has no roarket for them ; her people can find 
use for only a small portion of them. By a continuance 
of dtie peace, then, we should lose our commerce, our 
character, and a nation's best attribute, our honour. A 
war 'w&uld give us commerce and character; and we 
should enjoy the proud consciousness of having dischar- 
ged our highest duty to our country* 

But England it seems is fighting the battles <of man- 
kind ; and we are asked, shall we weaken her magnani- 
mous efforts ? For argument's sake, let us concede the 
fact, &at the French* emperor is aiming at universal em- 
pire ; can Grejt Britain challenge our sympathies, when, 
instead of putting forth her arms to protect the world, 
she has converted the war into a mean of self- aggrandize- 
ment ; when, under pretence of defending them, she has 
destroyed the commerce and trampled on the rights of 
every nation ; when she has attempted to annihilate every 
vestige 6f the public maritime code of which she profes- 
sed to be the champion I Shall we bear the cuffs and 
scoffs of British arrogance, because we may entertain chi- 
merical fears of French subjugation ? Shall we swallow 
the portion of British poison, lest we may be presented 
with the imperial dose ? Are we called upon to bow to 
the mandates of royal insolence, as a preparation to cot*- 
tend against Gallic usurpation? Whoever learned in the 
school of base submission, the lessons of noble freedom, 
and courage, and independence ? Look at Spain. Did 
she secure her independence by submitting, in the first 
instance, to the cfictates'of imperial usurpations * No. If. 
she had resisted the first intrusions into her councils, her 
monarch would not at this time be a miserable victim to 
the dungeons of Marseilles. We cannot secure our in* 
dependence on one power, .by a dastardly submission to 
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the will of another. But look at our own history. Our 
ancestors of the revolution resisted the first encroachments 
of British tyranny. They foresaw that by submitting to 
pay an illegal tax, contemptible as that tax was in itself, 
their liberties would ultimately be subverted* -Consider 
the progress of the present disputes with England. For 
•what were you contending the other day ? For the indi- 
rect colonial carrying trade. That has vanished. For 
.what are you now deliberating ? For the direct export 
and import trade ; the trade in your own cotton, and to- 
bacco, and fish* Give this up, and to-morrow you must 
take up arms for your right to pass from New- York to 
New* Orleans ; from the upper country on James River 
to Richmond. Sir, when did submission to one wrong 
induce an adversary to cease his encroachments on the 
party submitting ? But you are told that you ought only 
to go to war when your territory is invaded. How 
much better than invasion is the blocking up of your 
very ports and harbours ; insulting your towns; plunder* 
ing your merchants, and scouring your coasts ? If your 
fields are surrounded, are they in a better condition than 
if invaded ? When the murderer it at your door, will you 
meanly skulk to your cells ? Or will you boldly oppose 
him at his entrance ? 

I could wish the past were buried in oblivion. But 
we cannot shut our eyes. The other day, the pre- 
tence for the orders in council was retaliation for the 
French edicts. The existence of these edicts was made 
the ground by sir William Scott, of the condemnation of 
the Fox and others. It will be recollected that sir 
William had delayed his sentence in that celebrated case, 
that proof of the repeal of the French decrees might be 
produced. It was produced* Nevertheless the condem- 
nations took place. But the plea of retaliation had given 
way to other pretexts and other claims. To the aston- 
ishment of all mankind, the British envoy had demanded 
as a preliminary to the revocation of the orders in coun- 
cil, that the United States shall cause the continental 
ports to be opened for the admission of British manu- 
factures ! You are required to compel France to repeal 
her municipal code itself! Sir, these are none of the mo- 
tives of the British hostility towards your commerce.* 
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She sickens at your prosperity? she is jealous of you ; 
she dreads your rivalship on the ocean. If you doubt 
this look at your trade in 1806. Your trade with Eng- I 
land was twelve or thirteen, millions in her favour* We 
bought fifty millions worth of her manufactures, and sup* 
plied her with the raw materials for those very manu- 
factures. We furnished her with the necessaries of life, 
and in exchange, accepted her luxuries. How was our 
trade with France and Holland ? Our exports, to both 
these countries, amounted to eighteen millions, our im- 
ports to twenty-five millions— Consider the superiority 
in trade with us, which Great- Britain enjoyed over her 
rival; would she have relinquished that superiority, 
would she have given up her profitable trade, for the 
single purpose of humbling that of her antagonist ? Would 
she have hazarded the evils of a war with this country 
for this object ? No, sir* She saw in your numberless 
ships, whose sails spread upon every sea ; she perceived 
in your hundred and twenty thousand gallanftars, the 
seeds of a naval force, which in thirty years, would ri- 
val her on her own element. She therefore commenced 
the odious system of impressment, of which no language 
can paint my indignant execration ; she dared to attempt 
the subversion of the personal freedom of your mariners. 
She aimed at depressing your commerce, which, she fore- 
saw would induce your seamen to enter her service, 
would impair the means of cherishing your navy, of pro- 
tecting and extending your commerce, and would at the 
same time raise her own power. 

Sir, we are told this government is not calculated to 
stand the shock of war ; that gentlemen will lose their 
seats in this and the other house ; that your benches will 
be filled by other men, who, after you have carried on 
the war, will make for you an ignominious peace. I can- 
not believe that to retain their seats was the extent of the 
amor patriae of gentlemen in this house. Can they let 
their brave countrymen, a Daviess and his associates in 
arms, perish in manfully fighting their battles, while they 
would meanly cling to their places ? But I cannot per- 
suade myself that the nation would be ungrateful. I am 
( convinced that when they know that their government 
i has been strictly impartial towards the belligerents— for 
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surely no gentleman in this house can he 90 base as to 
ascribe partiality or other improper motives to them— 
when they perceive the sincere and persevering exertions 
of their government to preserve peace ; they will continue 
to adhere to them, even in an unsuccessful war to defend 
their rights ; to assert the honour, the dignity, and inde- 
pendence of the country. But my ideas of duty are such, 
that when my rights are invaded* I must advance to their 
defence, let what may be the consequence; even if. death 
itself were to be my certain fate. 



Extract from a Speech in Congress, by the Hon* Daniel 
Webster, on a bill making further provision for filling 
tlie ranks of the regular army, $S?c. 14th Jan. 1814. 

THE design of this bill is to encourage, by means of a 
very extraordinary bounty, enlistments into the regular 
army. Laws already existing, and other bills now in 
progress before the house, provide for the organization 
of an army of sixty-three thousand men. For the pur- 
pose of filling the ranks of that army, the bill before us 
proposes to give to each recruit, a bounty, of one hun- 
dred and twenty-four dollars, and three hundred and twen- 
ty acres of land ! — It offers also a premium of eight dol- 
lars to every person, in or out of the army, citizen or 
soldier \ who shall procure an able bodied man to be en- 
listed. 

Before I can determine for myself, whether so great a 

military force should be raised, and at so great an expense, 

I am bound to inquire into the object to which that force 

is to be applied. If the public exigency shall, in my 

judgment, demand it; if any object connected with the 

protection of the country, and the safety of its citizens 

shall require it ; and if I shall see reasonable ground to 

believe, that the force, when raised, will be applied to 

neet that exigency, and yield that protection, I shall not 

'»e restrained by any considerations of expense, from giv- 

\g my support to the measure : I am aware that the 

mntry needs defence, and I am anxious that defence 

ould be provided for it to the fullest extent, and in the 
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promptest maimer. Bat what is the object of this bill ? 
To what service is this army destined, when its ranks 
shall be filled I We are told, sir, that the frontier is in- 
vaded, and that troops are wanted to repel that invasion. 
It is too true that the frontier is invaded ; that the war, 
with all its horrors, ordinary and extraordinary, is brought 
within our own territories ; and that the inhabitants, near 
the country of the enemy are compelled to fly, lighted 
by the fires of their own houses, or to stay and meet the 
foe, unprotected by any adequate aid of government* 
But shew me, that by any vote of mine, or any effort of 
mine, I can contribute to the relief of such distress. 
Shew me, that the purpose of government in this mea- 
sure, is to provide defence for the frontiers. I aver I 
see no evidence of any such intention. I have no assu- 
rance that this army will be applied to any such object. 
There are strong reasons to infer the contrary, from the 
fact, that the forces hitherto raised have not been so ap- 
plied, in any suitable or sufficient proportion. The de- 
fence of our own territory &eems hitherto to have been 
regarded as an object of secondary importance, a duty of 
a lower order than the invasion of the enemy. The ar- 
my raised last year was competent to defend the fron- 
tier. To that purpose government did not see fit to ap- 
ply it* It was not competent, as the event proved, to in- 
vade with success the provinces of the enemy. To that 
purpose, however, it was applied. The substantial be- 
nefit which might have been obtained, and ought to have 
been obtained, was sacrificed to a scheme of conquest, in 
my opinion a wild one, commenced without means, pro- 
secuted without plan or concert, and ending in disgrace. 
Nor is it the inland frontier only 'that has been left de- 
fenceless. The.sea coast has been, in many places, whol- 
ly exposed. Give me leave to state one instance. The 
mouth of one of the largest rivers in the eastern section 
of the union is defended by a fort mounting fourteen guns. 
This fort, for a great part of the last session, was holden 
by one man and one boy only. I state the fact on the au- 
thority of an honourable gentleman of this house; Other 
cases, almost equally flagrant, are known to have ex- 
isted; in some of which, interests of a peculiar character 
and great magnitude have been at stake. With this 

D 
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knowledge of the past, I must have evidence of some 
change in the purposes of administration, before I can 
vote for this bill, under an expectation that protection 
will thereby be afforded to either frontier of the union. 
Of such change there is no intimation. On the contra- 
ry, gentlemen tell us explicitly, that the acquisition of 
Canada is still deemed to be an essential object ; and the 
vote of the house, within the last half hour has put the 
matter beyond doubt. An honourable gentleman from 
Virginia, (Mr. Sheffey) has proposed an amendment to 
this bill, limiting the service of the troops to be raised by 
its provisions, to objects of defence. To the bill thus 
amended he offered his support, and would have been 
cheerfully followed by his friends. The amendment was 
rejected. It is certain, therefore, that the real object of 
this proposition to increase the military force to an ex- 
traordinary degree, by extraordinary means, is to act 
over again the scenes of the two last campaigns. To 
that object I cannot lend my support. I am already sa- 
tisfied with the exhibition. 



Continuation of Mr. Webster's Speech^ on the bill ma- 
king further provision for filling the ranks of the regu* 
lar army r fc?c. m . 

GIVE me leave to say, sir, that the tone on the subject 
of the conquest of Canada, seems to be not a little chan- 
ged. Before the war, that conquest was represented to 
be quite an easy affair. The valiant spirits who medi- : 
tated tyt, were only fearful lest it should be too easy to be 
glorious. They had rio apprehension, except that resis- 
tance would not be so powerful as to render the victory 
splendid* These confident expectations were, however, 
accompanied with a commendable spirit of moderation, 
the true mark of great minds, and it was gravely said, 
that we ought not to make too large a grasp for domi- 
nion, but to stop in our march of conquest northward, 
somewhere about the line of perpetual congelation, and 
to leave to our enemies or others, the residue of the con- 
tinent to the pole. How happens it, sir, that this colin- 
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try, so easy of acquisition, and over which, according to 
the prophecies, we were to have been, by this time, le- 
gislating, dividing it into states and territories, is not yet 
ours ? — Nay, sir, how happens it, that we arc not even 
free of invasion ourselves ; that gentlemen here call on 
us, by all the motives of patriotism, to assist in the de- 
fence of our own soil, and pourtray before us the state 
of the frontier, by frequent and animated allusion to all 
those topics, which the modes of Indian warfare usually 
suggest. 

This, sir, is not what we were promised. This is not 
the entertainment to which we were incited. This is no 
fulfilment of those predictions which it was deemed ob- 
stinacy itself not to believe. This is not that harvest of 
greatness and glory, the seeds of which were supposed 
to be sown, with the declaration of war. 

When we ask, sir, for the causes of these disappoint- 
ments, we are told that they are owing to the opposition 
which the war encounters, in this house, and among the 
people. All the evils which afflict the country are im- 
ptited to opposition. This is the fashionable doctrine, 
both here and elsewhere. It is said to be owing to oppo- 
sition that the war became necessary ; and owing to op- 
position also that it has been prosecuted with no better 
success. 

This, sir, is no new strain. It has been sung a thou- 
sand times. It is the constant tune of every weak or 
wicked administration. What minister ever yet acknow- 
ledged, that the evils which fell on his country were the 
■necessary consequences of his own incapacity, his own 
folly, or his own corruption ? What possessor of politi- 
cal power ever yet failed to charge the mischiefs result- 
ing from his own measures, upon those who had uni- 
formly opposed those measures ? The people of the Uni- 
ted States may well remember the administration of Lord 
North. He lost America to his country. Yet he could 
find pretences for throwing the odium upon his oppo- 
nents. He could throw it upon those who had fore- 
warned him of consequences from the first, and who had 
opposed him at every stage of his disastrous policy, with 
all the force of truth, and reason, and talent. It was not 
his own weakness, his own ambitipn, his own love of ar- 
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bitrary power, which disaffected the colonies. It was not 
the Tea Act, the Stamp Act, or the Boston Port Bill, 
that severed the empire of Britain. Oh, too ! — It was 
owing to no fault of administration. It was the imper- 
tinent boldness of Chatham; the idle declamation of 
Fox ; and the unseasonable sarcasm of Barre ! These 
men, and men like them would not join the minister in 
his American war — they would not give the name and 
character of wisdom to that which they believed to be 
the extreme of folly. They would not pronounce those 
measures just and honourable, which their principles led 
them to detest. They declared the minister's war to be 
wanton. They foresaw its end, and pointed it out plain- 
ly both to the minister and to the country.— He pro- 
nounced the opposition to be selfish and factious— He 
persisted in his course, and the result is in history. 

This example of ministerial justice seems to have be- 
come a model for these times and this country. With 
slight shades of difference, owing to different degrees of 
talent and ability, the imitation is sufficiently exact. It re- 
quires little imagination to fancy ones-self sometimes to be 
listening to a recitation of the captivating orations of the 
occupants of Lord North's Treasury Bench. We are told 
that our opposition has divided the government, and divid- 
ed the country* Remember,sir,the state of the government 
and of the country, when the war was declared. Did 
not differences of opinion then exist ? — Do we not know- 
that this house was divided ? — Do we not know that the 
other house was still more divided ? — Does not every 
man, to whom the public documents are accessible, know, 
that in that other house, one single vote having been giv- 
en otherwise than it was, would have rejected the act de- 
claring war, and adopted a different course of measures ? 
A parental, guardian government would have regarded 
that state of things. It would have weighed such con- 
siderations — It would have inquired coolly and dispas- 
sionately into the state of public opinion, in the States of 
this confederacy — It would have looked especially to 
those states, most concerned in the professed objects of 
the war, and whose interests were to be most deeply af- 
fected by it. Such a government, knowing that its 
strength consisted in the union of opinion among the peo- 
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pie, would have taken no step of such importance with* 
out that union ; nor would it have mistaken mere party 
feeling for national sentiment* 

That occasion, sir, called for a large liberal view of 
things. Not only the degree of union in the sentiment* 
of the people; but the nature and structure of the go** 
vernment ; the general habits and pursuits of the commu- 
nity ,* the probable consequences of the war immediate 
and remote on our civil institutions ; the effect of a vast 
military patronage ; the variety of important local inter- 
ests and objects ;— -these were considerations essentially 
belonging to the subject* It was not enough that go- 
vernment could jnake out its cause of war on the paper, 
and get the better of England in the argument. This 
was requisite ; but not all that was requisite. The ques- 
tion of War or Peace, in a country like this, is not to be 
compressed into the compass that would befit a small 
litigation. It is not to be made to turn upon a pin. Inca- 
pable in its nature of being decided upon by technical 
rules, it is unfit to be discussed in the manner which 
usually appertains to the forensic habit. It should be 
regarded as a great question, not only of right, but also 
of prudence and expediency. Reasons of a general nature ; 
reasons of a moral nature ; considerations which go back 
to the origin of our institutions, and other considerations 
which look forward to our hopeful progress in future 
times, all belong, in their just proportions and gradations, 
to a question, in the determination of which the happi- 
ness of the present and of future generations may be so 
much concerned. 

I have heard no satisfactory vindication of the war on 
grounds like these. They appear not to have suited the 
temper of that time. Utterly astonished at the declara- 
tion of war, I have been surprised at nothing since. 
Unless all history deceived me, I saw how it would be 
prosecuted, when I saw how it was begun. There is in 
the nature of things an unchangeable relation between 
rash counsels and feeble execution. * 
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Continuation of Mr. Webster's Speech* en the bill making 
further provision for filing the ranis of the regular 
army, £^c. 

IT was not, sir, the minority, that brought on the war. 
Look to your records, from the date of the Embargo, 
in 1807, to June 1812. Every thing that men coukl do, 
they did, \o stay your course. When at last they could 
effect nd more, they urged you to delay your measures. 
They entreated- you to give yet a little time for delibera- 
tion, and to wai^t for favourable events. As if inspired for 
the purpose of arresting your progress, they laid before 
you the consequences of your measures just as we have 
seen them since take place. They predicted to you their 
effects on public opinion. They told you that instead 
of healing, they would inflame political dissentions. They 
pointed out to you also what would and what must hap- 
pen on the frontier. That which since hath happened 
there is but their prediction, turned into history. Vain 
is the hope, then, of escaping just retribution, by imput- 
ing to the minority of the government or to the opposi- 
tion among the people the disasters of these times. Vain 
is the attempt to impose thus on the common sense of 
mankind. The world has had too much experience of 
ministerial shifts and evasions. It has learned to judge 
men by their actions, and of measures by their conse- 
quences. 

If the purpose be, by casting these imputations upon 
those who are opposed to the policy of the government, 
to check their freedom of inquiry, discussion and debate, 
such purpose is also incapable of being executed. That 
opposition is constitutional and legal. It is also conscien- 
tious. It rests in settled and sober conviction, that such 
policy is destructive to the interests of the people, and 
dangerous to the being of the government. The expe- 
rience of every day confirms these sentiments. Men who 
act from such natives are not to be discouraged by tri- 
fling obstacles, nor awed by any dangers. They know the 
limit of constitutional opposition— up to that limit, at 
rheir own discretion, they will walk, and walk fearlessly. 
If they should find, in the history of their country, a 
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precedent for going over, I trust they will not follow it. 
They are not of a school, in which insurrection is taught 
as a virtue. They will not seek promotion through the 
paths of sedition, nor qualify themselves to serve their 
country in any of the high departments, of its govern- 
ment, by making rebellion the first element in their poli- 
ticial science.* 

Important as I deem it to discuss, on all proper occa- 
sions, the policy of the measures at present pursued, it 
is still more important to. maintain the right of such dis- 
cussion, in its full and just extent. Sentiments lately 
sprung up, and now growing fashionable, make it neces- 
sary to be explicit on this point. The more I perceive 
a disposition to check the freedom of inquiry by extra- 
vagant and unconstitutional pretences, the firmer shall be 
the tone, in which I shall assert, and the freer the man- 
ner in which I shall exercise it. It is the ancient and 
undoubted prerogative of this people to canvass public 
measures and the merits of public men. It is a " home- 
bred right," a fire- side privilege. It hath ever been enjoy- 
ed in every house, cottage and cabin in the nation. It 
is not to be drawn into controversy. It is as undoubted as 
the right of breathing the air, or walking on the earth. 
Belonging to private life as a right, it belongs to public 
life as a duty ; and it is the last duty, which those whose 
representative I am, shall find me to abandon. Aiming 
at all times to be courteous sfad temperate in its use, 
except when the right itself shall be questioned, I shall 
then carry it to itsestent. I shall then place myself on 
the extreme boundary of my right, and bid defiance to any 
arm, that would move me from my ground. This high 
constitutional privilege, I ehall defend and exercise with- 
in this house, and without this house, and in all places; 
in time of war, in time of peace, and at all times. Liv- 
ing I shall assert, dying I shall assert it, and should I 
leave no other inheritance to my children, by the bless- 
ing of God I wiU still leave them the inheritance of free 
principles, and the example of a manly, independent and 
constitutional defence of them. 

• Alluding to Man: Gallatin's being appointed Secretary of the 
Treasury for joining the Pennsylvania insurrection against General 
Washington. 
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Whoever, sir, would discover the causes, which have 
produced the present state of things, must look for them, 
not in the efforts of opposition, but in the nature of the 
war, in which we are engaged, and in the manner in 
which its professed objects have been attempted to be 
obtained. Quite too small a portion of public opinion was 
in favour of the war, to justify it, originally. A much 
smaller portion is in favour of the mode in which it has 
been conducted. This is the radical infirmity. Public 
opinion, strong and united, is not with you, in your Can- 
ada project. Whether it ought to be, or Ought not to be, 
the fact that it is not, should by this time, be evident to 
all ; and it is the business of practical statesmen, to act 
upon the state of things as it is, and not to be always 
attempting to prove what it ought to be. The acquisition 
of that country is not an object, generally desired by the 
people. Some gentlemen, indeed, say it is not their ulti- 
mate object ; and that they wish it only as the means of 
effecting other purposes. But, sir, a large portion of the 
people believe that a desire for the conquest and final 
retention of Canada is the main-spring of public measures* 
Nor is the opinion without ground. It has been distinct- 
ly avowed, by public men, in a public manner. And if 
this be not the'object, it is not easy to see the connexion 
between your means and ends. At least, that portion of 
the people, that is not in the habit of refining far, cannot 
see it. You are, you say, at war for maritime rights, and 
free trade. But they see you lock up your commerce 
and abandon the ocean. They see you invade an interior 
province of the enemy. They see you involve yourselves 
in a bloody war with the native savages : and they ask 
you, if you have, in truth, a maritime controversy with 
the western Indians, and are really contending for Sail- 
ors' rights with the tribes of the Prophet ? In my judg- 
ment, the popular sentiment, in this case, corresponds 
with the soundest political discretion. In my humble 
opinion, you are not only not able to travel in the road 
you have taken, but if you were t it would not conduct 
you to your olyect. 
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Continuation of Mr. Webster's Speech, on the bill ma* 
king further provision for filling the ranks of the re- 
gular army , cfc. 

I AM aware, sir, that both the professed objects of the 
war, and the manner of prosecuting it, may receive the 
nominal approbation of a great majority of those who 
constitute the prevailing party in the country. But I 
know also how^extremely fallacious any inference from 
that circumstance would be, in favour of the real popu- 
larity of the measure. In times like these, a great mea- 
sure of a prevalent party becomes incorporated with the 
party interest. To quarrel with the measure, would be 
to abandon the party. Party considerations, therefore, 
induce an acquiescence in that, on which the fate of par- 
ty is supposed to depend. Gentlemen, sir, fall into 
strange inconsistencies on this subject. They tell us that 
the war is popular ; that the invasion of Canada is popu- 
lar, and that it would have succeeded, before this time, 
had it hot been for the force of opposition. Sir, what 
gives force to opposition in this country ? Certainly no- 
thing but the popularity of the cause of opposition, and 
tl\e numbers who espouse it. Upon this argument, then, 
in what an unprecedented condition are the people of 
these states ! ^» /e have on our hands a most popular war; 
we have also a most popular opposition to that war. We 
cannot push the measure, the opposition is so popular. 
We cannot retract it, the measure itself is so popular. 
We can neither go forward nor backward. We are at 
the very centre of gravity ; — the point of perpetual rest! 

The truth is, sir, that party support is not the kind of 
support necessary to sustain the country through a long, 
expensive and bloody contest ; and this should have been 
considered, before the war was declared. The cause, to 
be successful, must be upheld by other sentiments, and 
higher motives. It must draw to itself the sober appro- 
bation of the great mass of the people. It must enlist, 
not their temporary 1 or party feelings, but their steady 
patriotism, and their constant zeal. Unlike the old na- 
tions of Europe, there are in this country no dregs of 
population, Jfit only to supply the constant waste of war, 
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and out of which an army can be raised, for hire, at any 
time and for any purpose. Armies of any magnitude 
can here be nothing but the people embodied ; and if the 
object be not one for which the people will embody, 
there can be no armies. It is, I think, too plain to be 
doubted, that the conquest of Canada is such an object. 
They do not feel the impulse of adequate motive. Not 
unmindful of military distinction, they are yet not san- 
guine of laurels in this Contest. The harvest, thus far, 
they perceive has not been great. The prospect of the 
future is no greater. Nor are they altogether reconciled 
to the principle of this invasion. Canada, they know, 
* is not to be conquered, but by drenching its soil in the 
blood of its inhabitants. They have no thirst for that 
blood. The borderers, on the line, connected by blood 
and marriage, and all the ties of social life, have no dis- 
position to bear arms against one another. Merciless 
indeed has been the fate of some of these people. I un- 
derstand it to be fact, that in some of the affairs, which 
we call battles, because we have had nothing else to give 
the name to, brother has been in arms against brother. 
The bosom of the parent has been exposed to the bayo- 
net of his own son. Sir, I honour the people that shrink 
from a warfare like this. I applaud their sentiments and 
their feelings. They are such as religion and humanity 
dictate, and such as none but cannibals would wish to era- 
dicate from the human heart. 

You have not succeeded in dividing the people of the 
Canadas from their government. Your commanders tell 
you that they are iftiiversally hostile to your cause. It 
is not, therefore, to make war on their government; it is 
to make war, fierce, cruel, bloody war on the people 
themselves, that you call to your standard the yeomanry 
of the Northern States. The experience of two cam- 
paigns should have taught you, that they will not obey 
that call. Government has put itself in every posture. 
It has used supplication and intreaty ; it has also mena- 
ced, and it still menaces, compulsion. All is in vain. 
It cannot longer conceal its weakness on this point. 
Look to the bill before you. Does not that speak a lan- 
guage exceeding every thing I have said ? You last year 
gave a bounty of sixteen dollars. You now propose t© 
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give a bounty of one hundred and twenty-four dollars* 
and you say you have no hope of obtaining men at a low- 
er rate. This is sufficient to convince me, it will be suffi- 
cient to convince the enemy, and the whole world, your- 
selves only excepted, what progress your Canada war is 
making in the affections of the people. 

It is to no want of natural resources, or natural strength, 
in the country, that your failures can be attributed* The 
Northern States alone are able to overrun Canada in thir- 
ty days, armed or unarmed, in any cause which should 
propel diem by inducements sufficiently powerful* Re- 
cur, sir, to history. As early as 1745, the New- En- ' 
gland. colonies raised an army of five thousand men, and 
took Louisburg from the troops of France. On what 
point of the enemy's territory, let me ask, have you 
brought an equal force to bear in the whole course of two 
campaigns ? On another occasion, more than half a cen- 
tury ago, Massachusetts alone, although its population 
did not exceed one third of its present amount, had an 
army of twelve thousand men. Of these, seven thousand 
were at one time employed against Canada. A strong 
motive was then felt to exist. With equal exertion, that 
commonwealth could now furnish an army of forty thou- 
sand men. 

You have prosecuted this invasion for two campaigns. 
They have cost you more, upon the average, than the 
campaigns of the revolutionary war. The project has 
already cost the American people nearly half as much as 
the whole price paid for independence. The result is 
before us. Who does not see and feel, that this result 
disgraces us ? Who does not see in what estimation our 
martial prowess must be by this time holden, by the ene- 
my and by the world ? Administration has made its mas- 
ter effort to subdue a province, three thousand miles re- 
moved from the mother country ; lying at our own doors ; 
scarcely equal in natural strength, to the least of the 
states of this confederacy, and defended by external aid 
to a limited extent. It has persisted two campaigns— 
and it has failed. Let the responsibility rest where it 
ought* The world will not ascribe the issue to want of 
spirit or patriotism in the American people. The pos- 
session of those qualities, in high and honourable degrees, 
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they have heretofore illustriously evinced, and spread 
out the proof on the record of their revolution. They 
will be still true to their character, in any cause which 
they feel to be their own. In all causes, they will defend 
themselves. The enemy, as we have seen, can make no 

fermanent stand, in any populous part of the country, 
ts citizens will drive back his forces to the line. But 
at that line, at the point where defence ceases, and inva- 
sion begins, they stop. They do not pass it, because 
they do not chuse to pass it. Offering no serious obsta- 
cle to their actual power, it rises, like a Chinese wall, 
against their sentiments and their feelings* 



Continuation of Mr. Webster's Speech^ on the bill making 
further provision for filing the ranks of the regular 
armyy &Pc. 

IT is natural, sir, such being my opinions, on the 
present state of things, that I should be asked what, in 
my judgment, ought to be done. In the first place, then, 
I answer, withdraw your invading armies, and follow 
councils which the national sentiment will support. In 
the next place, abandon the system of commercial re- 
striction. That system is equally ruinous to the inter- 
ests, and obnoxious to the feelings of whole sections and 
whole states. They believe you have no constitutional 
right to establish such systems. They protest to you, 
that such is not, and never* was, their understanding of 
your powers. They are sincere in this opinion, and it 
is of infinite moment, that you duly respect that opinion, 
although you may deem it to be erroneous. These 'peo- 
ple, sir, resisted Great- Britain, because her minister, un- 
der pretence of regulating trade, attempted to put his 
hand into their pockets, and get their money. There is 
that, sir, which they then valued, and which they still 
value, more than money. That pretence of regulating 
trade they believed to be a mere cover for tyranny and 
oppression. The present embargo, which does not vex, 
and harrass, and embarrass their commerce, but annihi- 
lates it, is also laid by colour of a power to regulate trade. 
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for if it be not laid, by virtue of this power, it is laid by 
virtue of no power. It is not wonderful, sir, if this 
should be viewed by them as a state of things, not con- 
templated when they came into the national compact* 

Let me suppose, sir, that when the convention of one 
of the commercial states, Massachusetts for example, 
was deliberating on the adoption of this Constitution, 
some person, to whose opening vision the future had 
been disclosed, had appeared among them. He would 
have seen there the patriots who rocked the cradle of 
liberty in America. He would have seen there states- 
men and warriors, who had borne no dishonourable parts 
in the councils of their country, and on her fields of bat- 
tle. He would have found these men recommending the 
adoption of this instrument to a people, full of the feel- 
ing of independence, and naturally jealous of all govern- 
ments but their own* And he would have found, that 
the leading, the principal, and the finally prevalent argu- 
ment, was the protection and extension of commerce* 

Now suppose, sir, that this person, having the know- 
ledge of future times, had told them— u This instrument, 
to which you now commit your fates, shall for a time not 
deceive your hopes* Administered and practised, as you 
now understand it, it shall enable you to carry your fa- 
vourite pursuits to an unprecedented extent. The in- 
crease of your numbers, of your wealth, and of your gen- 
eral prosperity, shall exceed your expectations. But 
other times shall arrive. Other councils shall prevail. 
In the midst of this extension and growth of commerce 
and prosperity, an embargo, severe and universal, shall 
be laid upon you, for eighteen months. This shall be 
succeeded by non- importations, restrictions and embar- 
rassments, of every description. War, with the most 
powerful maritime nation on earth, shall follow. This 
war shall be declared professedly for your benefit, and 
the protection of your interest. It shall be declared nev- 
ertheless against your urgent remonstrance. Your voice 
shall be heard, but it shall be heard only to be disregarded. 
It shall be a war for sailors' rights, against the sentiments 
of those to whom eight-tenths of the seamen of the coun- 
try belong. It shall be a war for maritime rights, forced 
upon those who are alone interested in such concerns. It 
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shall be brought upon you by those to whom seamen and 
commerce shall be alike unknown; who shall never have 
heard the surges of the sea ; and into whose minds the 
idea of a ship shall never have entered, through the eye, 
till they shall come, from beyond the western hills, to 
take the protection of your maritime rights, and the 
guardianship of your commercial interests, into their 
skilful and experienced hands. Bringing the enemy to 
the blockade of your ports, they shall leave your coasts 
to be undefended, or defended by yourselves. Mindful 
of what may yet remain of your commerce, they shall 
visit you with another embargo. They shall cut off your 
intercourse of every description with foreign nations. 
This not only; they shall cut off your intercourse of 
every description by water, with your sister states: This 
not only : they shall cut off your intercourse of every 
description, by water, between the ports of your own 
states. They shall seize your accustomed commerce, 
in every limb, nerve, and fibre, and hold it, as in the jaws 
of death." 

I now put it to you, sir, whether if this practical ad- 
ministration of the constitution had been laid before 
them, they would have ratified it— I ask you, if the hand 
of Hancock himself would not sooner have committed it 
to the flames ?«— -If then, sir, they did not believe, and 
from the terms of the instrument had no reason to be- 
lieve, that it conferred such powers on the government, £ 
then, I say, the present course of its administration is not 
consistent with its spirit and meaning. 

Let any man examine our history, and he will find that 
the constitution of the country owes its existence to the 
commerce of the country. Let him inquire of those 
who are old enough to remember, and they will tell it to 
him. The idea of such a compact, as is well known, 
Was first unfolded in a meeting of delegates from differ- 
ent states, holden for the purpose of making some volun- 
tary agreements respecting trade, and establishing a com- 
mon tariff. I see near me an honourable and venerable 
gentleman (Mr. Schureman, of New- Jersey,) who bore 
a part in the deliberations of that assembly, and who put 
his hand to the first recommendation, ever addressed to 
the people of these states by any body of men, to form a 
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national constitution. He will vouch for the truth of my 
remark. He will tell you the motives which actuated 
him, and his associates, as well as the whole country, at 
that time. The faith of this nation is pledged to its com- 
merce, formally and solemnly. I call upon you to re- 
deem that pledge ; not by sacrificing, while you profess 
to regard it ; but by unshackling it, and protecting it, and 
fostering it, according to your ability, and the reasonable 
expectations of those who have committed it to the care 
of government. In the commerce of the country, the 
constitution had its birth. In the extinction of that com- 
merce, it will find its grave. I use not the tone of intim- 
idation or menace, but I forewarn you of consequences. 
Let it be remembered, that in my place this day, and in 
the discharge of my public duty, I conjure you to alter 
your course. I urge to you the language of entreaty. I 
beseech you, by your best hopes of your country's pros- 
perity ;—by your regard for the preservation of her gov- 
ernment, and her union :— by your own ambition, as hon- 
ourable men, of leading hereafter in the councils of a 
great and growing empire ! — I conjure you, by every mo- 
tive which can be addressed to the mind of man, that you 
abandon your system of restrictions— -that you abandon 
it at once— and abandon it for ever. 



Continuation of Mr. Webster's Speech, on the bill making 
further provision for filing the ranks of the regular 
army, £^c. 

THE humble aid, which it would be in my power to 
render to measures of government, shall be given cheer- 
fully, if government, will pursue measures which I can 
conscientiously support. Badly as I think of the original 
grounds of the war, as well as of the manner in which it 
has been hitherto conducted, if even now, failing in an 
honest and sincere attempt to procure just and honoura- 
ble peace, it will return to measures, of defence and pro- 
tection, such as reason, and common sense and the pub- 
lic opinion all call for, my vote shall not be withholden 
from the means. Give up your futile projects of invasion* 
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Extinguish the fires that blaze on. your inland frontiers. 
Establish perfect safety and defence there, by adequate 
force. X.et every man that sleeps on your soil sleep in 
security. Stop the blood that flows from the veins of un^ 
armed yeomanry, and women and children. Give to the 
living time to bury and lament their dead, in the quiet- 
ness of private sbrrow. Having performed this work of 
beneficence and mercy on your inland border, turn, and 
look with the eye of justice and compassion on your vast 
population along the coast. Unclench the iron grasp of 
your embargo. Take measures for that end, before 
another sun sets upon you. With all the war of the ene- 
my on your commerce, if you would cease to war on it 
yourselves, you would still have some commerce. That 
commerce would give you some revenue. Apply that 
revenue to the augmentation of your navy. That navy, 
m turn, will protect your commerce. Let it no longer 
be said, that not one ship of force, built by your hands 
since the war, yet floats upon the ocean. Turn the cur- 
rent of your efforts into the channel which national sen- 
timent has already worn broad and deep to receive it. 
A naval force, competent to defend your coast against 
considerable armaments, to convoy your trade, and per- 
haps raise the blockade of your rivers, is not a chimera. 
It may be realized. If, then, the war must continue, 
go to the ocean. If you are seriously contending for mari- 
time rights, go to the theatre where alone those rights 
can be defended. Thither every indication of your for- 
tunes points you. There the united wishes and exertions 
of the nation will go with you. Even our party divisions, 
acrimonious as they are, cease at the water's edge. They 
are lost in attachment to national character, on that ele- 
ment, where that character is made respectable. In pro- 
tecting naval interests by naval means, you will arm 
yourselves with the whole power of national sentiment, 
and may command the whole abundance of the national 
resources. In time you may enable yourselves to redress 
injuries, in the place where they may be offered, and if 
need be, to accompany your own flag throughout the 
world, with the protection of your own cannon. 
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Extract of a Speech in Congresp, by the Hon. Alexander 
C Hanson, u/wn his motion to strike out thejirst sec- 
tion of the bank bill % Nov. 20, 1814. 

SUCH is the perilous situation of this country, visible 
to every eye, and plain to every understanding, that un- 
less a combined effort is made to rescue us from the dan- 
gers which are seen, on all sides | I do fear our casr is 
desperate, our ruin irretrievable, and that we are lost ir- 
recoverably. But, sir, while there is yet life, there is 
still hope. I will not, must not, dare not, abandon the 
country. If deserted by its true friends now, it will 
sink so low, that it cannot hereafter, under the guidance 
of other councils, be re-elevated to that pinnacle of ho- 
nour, dignity and glory, from which it has been dashed 
by heartless and corrupt men in their despicable contests, 
for personal aggrandizement. If the country, two years 
hence, is to be governed by wiser and abler men, I see 
no reason to conceal the opinion that the sooner a good 
and sufficient ^system of revenue, and a well regulated 
bank are organized, the better. They may be necessa- 
ry instruments for those who may succeed the authors of 
the burdens, which must constitute the basis of a system 
imparting efficiency and ability to the national finances. 
If we can save the vessel of state from being wholly 
wrecked, the eaaier it will be to repair and rig her out 
again. But most certain it is, if our affairs are suffered 
to go on in their present downward course, a few months 
hence I might point to the naked crumbling columns of 
your capital as a type or symbol of the government. 

Let then a united effort be made to save the country : 
But at the same time, be it understood that we are not to 
withdraw our opposition, to those unconstitutional mea- 
sures, and that pernicious policy of government, which 
are adopted with no other view, than that the party in pow- 
er, may be mojre firmly seated in power, and the better 
enabled to perstevere in their mischievous career. This 
we cannot do without abandoning our most sacred du- 
ties, without a base derilection of those well tried princi- 
ples, which have stood every test, and passed through 
every ordeal, for a long series of years. No, sir, wt can- 

5 8 
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not be expected to add fuel to the flame, by which we 
ourselves are consumed ; to feed the fever that is raging 
in our own veins; to become the architect of our own ruin; 
to assist in forging chains for posterity if not for ourselves. 
I confess, sir, I have the less difficulty in voting sup- 
plies, and uniting to recover public credit, since the dis- 
closure made to the house by the President, in relation to 
the discussions at Ghent. Anterior to that communi- 
cation, the resolution had been formed, as far as I might 
be supposed-to be entitled to political consideration, to 
join in measures for defence,* Although I believe the 
war was unjust and wicked in its origin, yet a state of 
things had arisen out of the revolution in Europe, the 
threats of devastation by the enemy, and his increased 
ability to execute his menaces, which rendered it neces- 
sary to unite in objects of defence^ and to strengthen the 
arm of government for that purpose. Although declared^ 
the war is not now continued from motives or designs, 
foreign to this people. On the contrary administration 
has humbled itself to a degree exceeding commisseration, 
to obtain peace. Without violating the injunction of se- 
crecy, which locks up. from the eye of the people, the 
most interesting part of the dispatches, I will advert 
merely to such parts, as are public. I say then I have 
the less difficulty in voting supplies because the adminis- 
tration has changed its ground since the revolution in Eu- 
rope, and come over to my opinions and views of the 
fair terms of peace. As the contest now stands, the 
question of blockade no longer presents difficulties: — 
That of impressment ; aye, of impressment, is abandon- 
ed by the very authors themselves of the Cabalistic words, 
"free trade and sailors' rights /" The Napoleon notion 
of floating colonies is also discarded, since its author 
himself has been consigned to a state of colonial depen- 
dence, being struck from the list of potentates, though he 
preserves all the forms of royalty in his little kingdom, 
not so large as the possessions of some of our southern 
Dons, with their thousands of acres, and battalions of 
blacks. The question of u free ships, free goods," is al- i 

• The Speeeh may very well begin at this place, if it should be loo 
?Qng for recitation. 
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so put to rest. The right of visit and search, is implied- 
ly conceded ; and the flag is not to cover the crew. It is 
not three months, sir, since I saw "free trade and sai- 
lors' rights" floating in proud defiance on your flag, on 
the battery at the white house. The mystic words were 
written on the star-spangled banner, which our naval he- 
roes carried into the very British channel, where it waved 
in triumph. But, alas f your Hulls, Decaturs, Perries, 
and M'Donoughs, now know, that the President is con- 
tent to wave the question of sailors' rights, and to give 
the go^by to that of the flags covering the crew. They 
now know, from what sources and what motives, pro- 
ceeded all their delusive, senseless uproar about sailor's 
rights, by the very men who have struggled in times past 
to degrade our Navy, and in their own words " would 
4 * have gone further to see it consumed by fire, than to ex- 
" tinguish the fames." Yes, sir, these heroes may now 
ask, for what have we fought glorious battles, achieved 
brilliant victories, spilt our blood, plucked the brightest 
gem, from the British diadem, when cowardice has torn 
down the u flag which valour had nailed to the mast." 

I may be complained of, sir, for these digressions ; but 
if we are to trace our difficulties to their source, we must 
mount higher than to this, or that particular error and act 
of folly, which has characterized the vicious system of 
politics so long persevered in, to the disgrace and ruin of 
the country. The root of the evil is not this, or that 
blunder ; but it is the political system of administration, 
not only in relation to the finances, but to the general 
policy of the government. It has been tried, fatally test- 
ed* and has led, and can lead, to nothing but disappoint- 
ment, suffering, and disgrace. Let it then be abandoned 
at once and for ever, or all efforts to save the country, will 
have but a temporary effect, and be productive only of ia- 
. creased difficulties hereafter. 
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Continuation of Mr. Hansons Speech, on his motion to 
strike out the Jtrjt section of the bank bill y Nov. 20, 
1814. 

IT once was the pride and happiness of this country, 
(and I bring back the recollections of gentlemen to the 
period with bitter feelings of regret) to flourish under the 
benign influence of a political system, which experience 
proved to be conducive to our fame -and welfare. Pre- 
ferring the people's good to the people's favour, the party 
now in the minority, introduced and faithfully adhered 
to that system, which raised the nation to a state of un- 
exampled prosperity and happiness. Its results are now 
matter of history. Unfortunate for the country, it was 
misunderstood, systematically misrepresented, and deri- 
ded by the demagogues of the day, and finally rejected 
by the majority of the people. Yes, sir, a false and 
erroneous understanding of it was imposed upon the 
minds of the deluded people, and it was discarded be- 
cause they knew not its value. Even after we were de- 
nied by the people, it continued our chief care, the prin- 
cipal object of our ambition, the sole motive to exertion, 
to preserve to the country what it had already gained. 
We betrayed no unwillingness that our successors should 
reap the glory and benefit of our institutions, provided 
only they were preserved to the country. When at last, 
the infuriate passion of party, and the unrelenting spirit 
of persecution succeeded in overthrowing and sweeping 
away most of those institutions, we should still have been 
content if the great objects for which they were designed, 
the peace, honour, and safety of the country, could have 
been preserved. They have all been destroyed, and co- 
vered up in the same grave. Gentlemen now feel and 
acknowledge the loss of one of those noble institutions, 
the national bank, and they would recall it to relieve 
them from difficulties which cause distress and dismay 
throughout the land. That cannot be. It is too late. 
The dead cannot be restored to life. To use the lan- 
guage of the gentleman from South- Carolina,* they who* 

* Mr. Calhoun. 
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legislate upon party principles, must expect those mea- 
sures to redact upon themselves. Did it not involve the 
dearest interests and safety of the country, I should re- 
joice that retribution has at last overtaken the men who 
have inflicted such deep injuries upon us. Suffer, greatly 
suffer they must; but the country — zve suffer with them, 
the innocent and the guilty alike, except the consolation 
which a good conscience never fails to administer. 

Sir, when I reflect on what our country once was, and 
might still have been, and what it now is— when I think 
of the blessings thrown away, and the miseries endured, 
my indignation against the cool, remorseless, perverse 
plotter of our afflictions and * perils, is ready to burst 
forth on this floor in disorderly exclamations ! my heart 
almost overflows with mingled grief and indignation ! 
Daily do I expect the happening of some great event, 
the coming of some awful public calamity, to be decisive 
of our fate. A war of wide-spread, cruel desolation, 
threatened by a powerful and exasperated foe— the union 
shaken to its very centre, and tottering to a fall— with a 
government bankrupt in fortune and in fame ; and yet 
where are w«, what doing, what have we done ? Where 
are we ? Look around ! seated on a barren heath amidst 
ruins ! surrounded by the loathsome objects of our dis- 
honour ! Indebted to the vandals for the roof that covers 
us. The government itself paralyzed, chained down as 
it were, by the drowsiness that precedes death. And 
yet, gentlemen seem perfectly at their ease, tranquil as 
the undisturbed moon-beams, that play upon the gently 
waving billows. They repose in the delusive idea that 
there is no danger. The centinel upon the watch-tower 
has told them aW$ zvelL When the midnight robber has 
sallied forth from his covert and prowls about the streets 
for his prey ; % when the incendiary has clapt his torch, 
and the city is wrapped in flames, the perfidious watch- 
man, u 'twixt sleep and wake," cries from tys box, aWs 
well! 

Sir, at this moment, the cold icy hand of death is on 
this people. The agony cannot be of long continuance* 
The crisis must soon be over, and if we are doomed to 
fall as a punishment of our sins as a nation, the day will 
have come when the bUndest party zealot will acknow* 
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ledge, that but one man stood between his country and 
its salvation. No one, sir, more devoutly and fervently 
wishes than I do, that we may be inspired with the wis- 
dom, the virtue, and the energy to save this nation. But 
all is dark and cheerless. I see no lambent ray of hope 
gilding the dreary prospect before us. The hand writing 
on the wall points to our fixed destiny. It is written in 
characters so glaring smd so legible, that he who runs 
may read. When, says the greatest moral philosopher 
of any age, did distress ever oblige a prince to abdicate 
his authority ? This bars up every avemje of escape. 

Here, perhaps, I ought to stop. But I will not leave 
the country in so forlorn -and desperate a condition. No, 
sir, I will address myself especially to this body, holding 
as it does now, with the other branch, the destinies of the 
nation in its hands. Let them act with promptitude and 
vigour ; and in the language of the secretary of the trea- 
sury, resolve not to delay another moment in every con- 
stitutional means to save the country. If they attempt to 
violate the constitution, they must sprinkle it with blood, 
with my blood ; for I will not outlive the liberties of my 
country. Under the constitution the country can be 
saved, or let it fall. Consign this bill, at once, to the 
fate it merits. Adopt, at once, measures to revive pub- 
lic credit, to unite the people, and fill your armies. My 
voice and my arm is with you in every constitutional 
measure for the defence of the country. Energy, wis- 
dom, and virtue, will yet save the republic. If we have 
them not, if we cannot bring ourselves, regardless of 
considerations of popularity, to discharge our sacred trust 
like men — like patriots ; let us leave our seats, and ren- 
der back our powers to the people. 



Extract from a Speech in Congress* by the Hon. Fisher 
Ames, on the British treaty. 

IF any should maintain that the peace with the Indians 
will be stable without the posts? to them I will urge an- 
other reply. From arguments calculated to produce 
conviction, I will appeal directly to the hearts of those 
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who hear me, and ask whether it is not already planted 
there i I resort especially to the convictions of the western 
gentlemen, whether, supposing no posts and no treaty, 
the settlers will remain in security ? Can they, take it up- 
on them to say, that an Indian peace, under these cir- 
cumstances, will prove firm ? No, sir, it will not be a 
peace, but a sword ; it will be no better than a lure to 
draw victims within the reach of a tomahawk. 

On this theme my emotions "are unutterable. If I 
could find words for them, if my powers bore any propor- 
tion to my zeal, I would swell my voice to such a note 
of remonstrance, that it should reach every log-house, 
beyond the mountains. I would say to the inhabitants, 
awake from your false security. Your cruel dangers, 
your more cruel apprehensions, are soon to be renewed : 
The wounds yet unhealed are to be torn open again ! In 
the day time your path through the woods will be am- 
bushed ! The darkness of midnight will glitter with the 
blaze of your dwellings ! You are a father, the blood of 
your sons will fatten your corn-field ! You are a mother 
—the war-whoop shall wake the sleep of the cradle ! 

On this subject you need not suspect any deception on 
your feelings. It is a spectacle of horror, which cannot 
be overdrawn. If you have nature in your hearts, they 
will speak a language compared with which, all I have 
said, or can say, will be poor and frigid* 

Will it be whispered mat the treaty has made me a new 
champion for the protection of the frontiers ;— it is known 
that my voice, as well as vote, has been uniformly given 
in conformity with the ideas I have expressed* Protec- 
tion is the right of the frontiers ; it is our duty to give it. 
Who will accuse me of wandering out of the subject ? 
Who will say that I exaggerate the tendency of our mea- 
sures ! Will any one answer by a sneer, that all this is idle 
preaching ? Would any one deny that we are bound, and 
I would hope, to good purpose, by the most solemn 
sanctions of duty for the vote we give ? Are despots 
alone to be reproached for unfeeling indifference to the 
tears and blood of their subjects ? Are republicans unre- 
sponsible ! Have the principles on which you ground your 
reproach upon cabinets and kings, no practical influence, 
no binding force ? Are they merely themes of idle decla- 
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mation, introduced to decorate a newspaper essay, or to 
furnish petty topics of harangue, from the windows of that 
state-house .* I trust it is neither too presumptuous nor 
too late to ask, can you put the dearest interest of socie- 
ty at risk, without guilt and without remorse ? 

It is vain to offer us an excuse, that public men are not 
to be reproached for the evils that may happen to ensue 
from their measures. This is very true, when they are 
unforeseen or inevitable. Those I have depicted, are not 
unforeseen ; they are so far from inevitable, we are going 
to bring them into being by our vote. We choose the 
consequences, and become as justly answerable for them, 
as for the measure that we know will produce them. 

By rejecting the posts we light the savage fires, we 
bind the victims. This day we undertake to render .ac- 
count to the widows and orphans, whom our decision will 
make, to the wretches that will be roasted at the stake, to 
our country, and I do not deem it too serious to say, to 
conscience, and to God. We are answerable ; aqfPif du- 
ty be any thing more than a word of imposture, if con- 
science be not a bugbear, we are preparing to make our- 
selves as wretched as our country. 

There is no mistake in this case, there can be none. — 
Experience has already been the prophet of events, and j 
the cries of our future victims have already reached us. 
The western inhabitants are not a silent and uncomplain- 
ing sacrifice. The voice of humanity issues from the 
shade of the wilderness. It exclaims, that while one 
hand is held up to reject this treaty, the other grasps a 
tomahawk. I summons your imaginations to the scenes 
that will open. It is no great effort of the imagination to 
conceive that events so near are already begun. I can 
fancy that I listen to the yells of savage vengeance, and 
the shrieks of torture* Already they seem to sigh in the 
west wind, already they mingle with every echo from the 
mountains. 
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'Extract from a Speech delivered Jan. 5M, 1813, in Con- 
gress^ by the Hon. Josiah Quincy, upon the hill for 
raising an additional army of 20,000 m*n. 

THIS bill proposes to augment the army by 20,000 
men. This extension, if granted, will raise the army to 
55,O0O. It has been stated cm this floor, by the commit- 
tee of foreign relations, that the existing military estab- 
lishment would answer all the purposes of internal na- 
tional service, and that this new army of 20,000 men, is 
intended for the invasion of Canada. As this is the 
avowed purpose of the bill, I will bring it into distinct 
considerations. The invasion and conquest of Canada, 
as it is desirable in itself, and as it may be made condu- 
cive to the attainment of peace. 

I address myself to my political friends^ and my politi- 
cal opponent* , (for there are men on both sides, who to- 
tally afebelieve that, and flatter their good hearts that it 
is a mere threat thrown out to aidnegociation), and Ibid 
them bewareJjow they^ act upon this erroneous imagina- 
tion. WhoevSfc conceives that the measure was project- 
ed, as a means of peace, or for any thing but an invasion 
of Canada, or that the war will-not be continued, are gro$s- 
ly deceived. 

I warn my political opponents^ who, though with up- 
right views, submit to the dictates of the cabinet, to re- 
collect what their past experience must have shown them. 
No proposition which was likely to be obnoxious to pub- 
lic censure — no dose which was likely to create nausea, 
or to scour the popularity of the government, ever was 
administered by them, but some under operator was em- 
ployed to suggest that there was some other object in it, 
than the true one, and to assure those who loathed it, that 
it was not what they supposed it to be. Of this sort, was 
the assurance given on the introduction of the embargo 
law, which was intended to operate inimically on Great 
Britain ; but its advocates urged that it was merely in- 
tended to save the essential resources of the country. In 
like manner, the incipient steps of this war, were glossed 
over by an assurance, that Mr. Foster had instructions, 
which would enable the administration to settle all differ- 
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ences with him :— And the vast military establishments 
desired, are said to be only a grand scheme of pacifica- 
tion. 

To my political friends I appeal in a warning voice. 
Too apt to rely on their own wisdom, they maintained 
that it could not be — it was impossible that administra- 
tion could seriously meditate the taking of Canada— 
Where were the men ? — Where was the money ?-— The 
eastern states would be disgusted— common sense, and 
common prudence forbade it : and therefore, no project 
was less to be expected. But that was the very reason 
why I thought it more likely to be suggested and adopt- 
ed by the cabinet :— and, paradoxical and anomalous, as 
it may seem, the reason why it was more likely to suc- 
ceed too. 

Out of twenty considerations to which I could resort, 
I will select only two upon this subject. When this 
came under consideration, no one believed that it was 
really a war for the conquest of Canada ; or that our ca- 
binet could seriously contemplate a war against Great 
Britain, any more than they could against China. A na- 
tion in the enjoyment of more than thirty years peace, to 
encounter one in the full prosecution of a war already of 
twenty years duration. A nation without resources — 
without any army— without a navy— without military 
forcej science, habits,- or discipline, to go to war with the 
most rich and powerful nation upon earth, which, without 
raising one additional soldier, or sailor, or equipping one 
additional ship, can carry havoc and desolation over our 
shores, and into our cities. Even now many are nearly 
in the same condition of mind, as the gentleman of Penn- 
sylvania, who insisted that the existence of a declaration 
of war, was all & federal falsehood: — Plagued with com- 
mon sense, and prudence, they cannot believe the inva- 
sion of Canada, possible ; or, that, whatever hostile inten- 
tion we may have to Great Britain, we can deliberately 
go to wreak it on a race of inoffensive colonists, with 
whom the people of our nation are on terms of friendly 
intercourse, in the habits of mutual interchange of acts of 
neighbourhood — connecting themselves by marriage, with 
each other, with so many inducements of head and of 
heart, to avoid hostilities !— It could not be believed. — 
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It could not be imagined, that exclusive of these consi- 
derations, we could think of going with a raw undisciplin- 
ed militia, against a country defended by at least twelve 
thousand regular veteran troops, besides its militia ! — 
And to march into it, inviting treason by proclamation, 
in a quarter too where such a system could be retorted 
upon us, with the most terrible effect, seemed to be be- 
yond the range of possibility !«— It never entered into their 
heads, that all this was connected with the choice of elec- 
tors, for the President, and that the invasion of Canada 
was only another mode of carrying on the election* But 
now all is revealed ! Now it is as clear as day, proved to 
demonstration, that the country may be disgraced, and 
yet the cabinet honoured .'—That the country may be 
ruined, and yet those who hold its destinies be happy ! 

But to revert to the expression already made, that pa- 
radoxical as it might appear, a measure is more likely to 
succeed for being contradictory to common sense, and 
common prudence. There is something in flagrant au- 
dacity more likely to accomplish certain purposes, than 
either strength or genius— and he, who, regardless of 
shame, undertakes what never was thought of before, or 
before undertaken, is most likely to accomplish it. The 
project now in the contemplation of the government, I 
think, is of this kind, and quite likely to succeed— it is 
feasible— an army of 50,000 I do believe may be obtained 
—•money may, and will be got by the loan— and then such 
an army, having a proper leader, animated by a convic- 
tion of its own strength, and of the danger of flinching, 
will not fail to get what they demand, if not by the votes 
of this house, by the bayonet. I therefore warn them to 
see the business as it really is. A scheme of invasion, 
which, as the French emperor once said about ships and 
colonies, so his friends in the American cabinet. [Here 
Mr. Quincy was interrupted by a member, and by the 
speaker of the house, who called him to order, &c. &c. 
But Mr. Quincy contended that he had a right to say what 
he had before attempted, and therefore repeated it] as 
the French emperor once said about ships , and colonies, so 
his friends in the American cabinet, may say of Canada, 

THAT THEY ARE ENTERING INTO A SCOPE OF POLICY : 

—I will tell gentlemen that no government ever yet was 
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injured by false inuendoes — the sting of sarcasm, and the 
strength of satire, consist in the truth of the remark* 



Continuation of Mr. ^uincy*s Speech, upon the bill far 
raising an additional army of 20,000 men. 

CONSIDERING the object of this bill tabe what 
it is called, a means of taking Canada, I will view for a 
moment, the invasion itself m its own merits. On. this 
point, I am not uttering my own opinion only, but the. con- 
firmed sentiments of the people, in that portion of the 
union, in which I reside, that the invasion of Canada^, is 
cruel) wanton, senseless, and wicked. I am not* aa stay 
be understood by gentlemen, one of those new politicians 
recently produced, who worship ki the temples where 
Condorcet is priest, and Machiavel is God, who consi- 
der that the end sanctifies the means — that the least possi- 
ble good to one's self, is a sufficient cause for doing great 
evil to others— or can believe that for the offences of a 
people, three thousand miles distant, we are justified in= 
visiting with fire and sword, an innocent* unoffending 
people, who are tied to us by acts of friendly intercourse 
and neighbourhood* What though it were shown to the 
authors of these evils, that the invasion of Canada, will 
produce no effect on the British cabinet, that there is, no 
plunder to invite, bo glory to be obtained:— it would 
avail nothing ! To such politfcians^principle, feeling, pity, 
justice, are nothing !— revenge is every thing ! 

I know of no legitimate basis of political, but moral 
duties ;— no spring from which to draw conclusions re- 
specting either, but from the nature of things and the re* 
lations subsisting among them. It will be said that the 
war gives a right to take the property of the hostile 
nation, and that the dependencies and colonies being 
subjects, their property is liable. But there are other 
relations which deserve attention — the relations which 
nature had established, between the United States and 
those colonies. Antecedent to this war, there subsist- 
ed between Canada and the United States, an inter- 
course of the most amicable and interesting nature. 
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Tke people en both sides of the St. Lawrence t were but 
a* one family, though Siring separately, in the constant 
reciprocation of friendly and tender offices-— they even in* 
termarried with each other. As enemies (if they were 
such) there is nothing to fear from them. Seven millions 
of people have nothing to apprehend from not half a mil- 
lion. Plunder is not to be had there— and glory I Sure* 
ly there can be no glory in seven millions conquering 
five hundred thousand. A giant crushing a pigmy ! A 
giant who could glory hi such a triumph, must have a 
pigmy spirit indeed ! Nor is this aH. It cannot in any 
materia) degree affect Great Britain, to our advantage. 
On the contrary, this invasion, so far from having a Fa- 
vourable, has a most inauspicious effect. It was the in- 
vasion of Canada, that gave new strength to the British 
ministers, at the late election. The British were willing 
to take ground with America, on principle, but when 
they saw that we grasped at the first opportunity, to car- 
ry the war among their harmless colonies, sympathy en- 
listed them on the side of the latter, and produced an ef- 
fect upon their temper such as might be expected. But 
aH these things were lost upon our cabinet ; even before 
the war was declared, our arms were turned against the 
Canadians. And it is not owing to our government, or 
their advocates in this house, that, at this moment, the 
bones of the Canadians are not mixed with the ashes of 
their habitations. Since the invasion of the Buccaneers, 
there k nothing in history Kfce this war. The disgrace 
of our armies, is celestial glory, when compared with the 
disgrace reflected on our country, by this invasion. Yet 
it is called a war for glory !-i-Glory ! ! Yes, sucbr glory 
as that of the tyger, when it tears the bowels from the 
lamb, filling the forest with its savage roarfe. The glory 
of Zengis Khan, without his greatness. The glory of ' 
Buonaparte. Far from me and mine, and far from jay 
country, be such glory. 

Fame ia op plant of mortal soil. 
Nor in the glistening foil, 
Set off to the wtfrld, nor m broad mtttotir lies, 
* But lives sad: spreads aloft to those pufe eyas* 

And perfect ipitaeas of a&judgkig Jw.* 
When he pronounces lastly on each deed— 
of such a fame as this, fee my country's xnesfc 

*3 ^ 
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Not only all the duties, as far as they have relation to 
that people ; but those we owe ourselves, our fellow citi- 
zens, and our constitution, suggest that we ar£ the 
v£RY last people on the face of the earth, that should 
call together and embody the vagabonds of the country, 
and put them under that dangerous class of men, " The 
choice spirits." Does this house learn nothing from his- 
tory ? Does it not tell them with manifest proofs, thick 
set through all its pages, that armies when placed under 
such men, when they come to know their strength, and 
to understand the power men derive from acting in con- 
cert, and feeling the comforts of useless indolence, come 
to be disbanded, and so to sink into insignificance, will 
never consult old spinners and weavers, the plodding 
creatures of thought and labour, and principle; but will 
take counsel from their leader what they shall next do. 
Remember ! Remember I warn you ! That he who plants 
the American standard on the walls of §>uebec r plants it 
for himself and parcels it out into dukedoms and seigno- 
Ties, and cqunties for his followers* 

When I contemplate the character and consequences of 
this measure, it is a solace to me under my regrets, that my 
section of the union has no hand in it— that it abhors it — 
we have done our utmost to drive the guilty author s of it 
from their seats — that our hands sore not imbrued in blood 
—and that the souls sent to their untimely reckoning by the 
recent measures, have not to accuse or bear witness against 
us before the judgment seat of Heaven. This wayof think* 
ing is not peculiar to me, but is the opinion of all the 
moral sense, and of nine-teriths of the intelligence of that 
section, from which I come. Some who are here from 
that quarter, some of the household troops, who lounge 
for what they can pick up about the government house, 
will say differently— some who come here, and with their 
families, live at suck upon the breast of the treasury— 
toad-eaters, who live on eleemosynary, ill-purchased cour- 
tesy, upon die palace— swallow great men's spittles, and 
get judge ships, and wonder at fine sights, and fine rooms, 
and fine company, and most of all, wonder how they them- 
selves got here -.—these creatures will tell you, NO — 
that such as I describe are not the sentiments of New- 
England. But I say, look at the elections ! In^Mjwa- 
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chusetts, an individual against whom there was no ob- 
jection but his being friendly to the cabinet, and its sys- 
tem, was put out, in favour of a man of another stamp* 
Sir, I have conversed upon the question, with all ranks, 
conditions and parties, in Massachusetts :— Men hanging 
over the plough, and on the spade :— the twenty, thirty, 
fifty-acre men, and their answers have uniformlv been to 
the same effect* They have asked simply, what is the 
invasion for ? Is it for land ? We have enough. Plunder ? 
There is none there. New states ? We have more than 
is good for us. Territory ? If territory, there must be a 
standing army to keep it, and another standing army here 
to watch that. These are judicious, honest, patriotic, so- 
ber men, who, if it were requisite, and their sense of mo- 
ral duty went along with the war, they would fly to the 
standard of their country, at the winding of a horn ;— but 
they heard your's with the same indifference they would 
have heard the Jew's harp, or a banjou ; because they 
were disgusted with the mode of carrying on the war. 
My conclusion then, on this point is, that the invasion of 
Canada, is crueh as it carries fire and sword among an 
unoffending people i— -Wanton, because it can produce no 
imaginable good :— Senseless, as to this country, because 
it commences a system, which, when once begun, can 
never be closed > and the invading army will be the con- 
querors of home :— and wicked, because it is perverting 
the blessings and beneficence of God, to the ruin of his 
creatures. 



After the conclusion of the speech, from which the two 
preceding are extracted, Mr. Clay (speaker) delivered a 
very long speech, throughout the whole of which he took 
occasion to make very offensive and inelegant personali- 
ties against Mr. Quincy. As soon as he sat down, Mr* 
Quincy rose, and in a solemn and dignified manner, pro- 
nounced a short address to the chairman, which for its 
elegance and energy, deserves to be preserved* 

Mr* Chairman, 

I do not reply to the remarks of the honourable 
speaker, who, it seems, has descended from the chair, in 
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order to do that which no other member of this house was 
willing to undertake, or was deemed competent to per- 
form*. I should blush for myself, and for the good and 
wise, the only portion of the community of whose ap- 
plause I am ambitious, could I deem a reply necessary. 
As a public man I never expect-—! never wish any other 
or further influence, than what results* from distinct prin- 
ciples, and those principles emanating from known or pro- 
ved facts. He who refutes those principles or disproves 
those facts, has my honour. He who misrepresents or 
mistakes either the one or the other, has my pity or my 
contempt, according to the proportion of imbecility of 
head, or corruption of heart, which enter into the cause of 
such mistake or misrepresentation. I cannot put myself 
on the level of retort. That in my observations I did 
not pass the fair limits of parliamentary discussion is ob- 
vious from this, that the honourable speaker himself, 
then presiding in this house, neither stopped me himself, 
nor permitted others to do it, when it was attempted. So 
far as respects any personal reflections which have fallen 
from the honourable speaker, or may fall from other 
members, touching me individually, he and they are at 
liberty. Such as my reputation is, before Billingsgate 
opens its flood-gates, sucb it will remain after the odious 
flood shall have passed by : For, Mr. Chairman, this is 
my consolation and support, 

Virtue may be assailed, but never hurt ; 
Surprised by unjust foes, but not enthraU'd ; 
Yea, even that which mischief means most harm", 
Shall in the happy trial prove most glorv : 
But evil on itselfshajl back recoil, 
And mix no more with goodness. 

— If this fail 

The pillar'd firmament is rottenness, 
And earth'0 base built on stubbie. 
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Speech of the How. Charles J. Fox, on the state of the 
nation* delivered in 1795. 

[Mr. Fox was born January 13, 1748. He was edu« 
cated first at Eton, and afterwards at Hartford College, 
Oxford. He was returned to Parliament for Midhurst, 
in 1768. He was at first on the side of the ministry, but 
declared himself on the side of opposition on the dispute 
with America. He became secretary for foreign affairs 
in 1782, and again in 1806, when it was too late for his 
country and for himself. It is reported of him, that in 
the early part of his life, he wore red heels and blue 
powder, and was distinguished as the greatest coxcomb 
in Europe. But this was very far from being his figure 
at a later period of his life, when beheld in the Louvre, 
with hairs grown gray in the service of the public, with 
a face pale and furrowed with thought, doing honour to 
the English character as its best representative, conciliat- 
ing by his frank, simple, unaffected manners, the affec- 
tion and esteem of strangers ; walking carelessly and un- 
consciously among those courts and palaces, whose pro- 
found policy, and deep laid machinations, he alone, by 
his wisdom and the generous openness of his nature, was 
able to resist. His first acquaintance with Burke seems 
to have been the sera of his manhood ; or rather, it was 
then that he first learned to know himself, and found his 
true level. A man in himself is always the same, though 
he may not always, appear to be so.] 

MY design haul been not to induce the discussion of 
what has already been discussed, but to inquire into the 
conduct of the war in general. It is perfectly consistent 
in gentlemen on the other side of the house, to say they 
do not wish an inquiry : an inquiry is likely to influence 
the opinion of the house upon the conduct of ministers ; 
and an address to the throne for their removal will be the 
probable result. But rather than they shall loose their 
places is the country to be lost ? A hint has been insin- 
uated, that if the minister and his associates were dis- 
missed, neither his majesty nor the public will look to the 
supporters of the present motion for their assistance* 
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Were i! le war to be carried on, even by more able min- 
isters, upon the same principles hitherto avowed, and for 
the same object, there is nothing his majesty could offer 
to me — nothing that any prince in Europe could offer to 
me — that could induce me to take any share in it. 

* * * * With respect to the motion being 
mistimed, my side of the house has not been negligent 
in bringing forward questions upon the war. I deny 
having introduced the present motion on account of af- 
fairs in Ireland, and appeal to the time in which notice 
of it was given, in proof of the assertion ; but I think a 
full investigation of that business of great importance. 
The cabinet certainly interfere in the affairs of this coun- 
try, and I wish to know upon what principle it should 
do so, more than the parliament of this country. I have 
been told that I endanger Ireland by such an inquiry ; but I 
wish to know who most endangers it,^ — I who respect, both 
that country and this, as much as any man in this house, 
or those who conduct themselves as if they had no re- 
gard to the interest of either, when in competition with 
their own power ? The right honourable gentleman says 
that my conduct, if not counteracted, tends to lower the 
dignity of this country. That a man, who has himself 
so lowered the dignity of this country, who has brought 
it to the verge of ruin by the obstinacy and madness of 
his conduct, should presume to think that any man else 
could lower it more than he has, is, I own, rather extra* 
ordinary. I desire to know, and I ask the minister to 
inform me, if he can,— I ask any man in this house to in- 
form me — when it was that I endeavoured to lower the 
dignity of this country ? I allude to the present war — 
what has been my conduct, and what did I advise this 
house upon that subject ? I would have offered reason- 
able terms to France before the war commenced ; and 
for that purpose I proposed a negociation : he affected to 
disdain it. What has been the event? Will even he 
himself now attempt to say that there is a chance of ma- 
king as good a peace now as there was then ? Docs he 
even hope he can ever negociate with the French in a si- 
tuation less dishonourable to us than the present ? I 
would have negociated with them before a fight. He 
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must ncgociate after a fight, and after a defeat too, if he 
negotiates at all. I would have negotiated with them 
while we were rich in our resources and our commerce 
entire. He must negociate when both are desperately 
impaired. I would have negociated before our allies 
were defeated, and while they were ytt supposed to be 
in union. He must negociate after victory has declared 
in favour of the enemy, and the allies have been desert* 
ing us and abandoning one another. After this, that 
such a man could possibly suppose that he is supporting 
the dignity of the country, and that he should put him- 
self on a footing with any gentleman who has not the 
misfortune to be in the present administration, is an ex- 
traordinary thing ; but it is an assumption of merit which 
is peculiar to his majesty's present council. In the mean 
time it is with heart- felt satisfaction, I reflect, that in every 
thing I ever proposed, I have supported the dignity of this 
country ; I regard it as a circumstance of good fortune 
to me," that I never gave an opinion by which one drop of 
British blood was shed, or any of its treasure squander- 
ed. The right honourable gentleman has insinuated, that 
neither I nor those with whom I act, ever mention the 
glory of the British arms. The fact is notoriously other- 
wise,— we have been proud to praise them. Is it endu- 
rable, then, to hear a man accuse others of endeavouring 
to lower the dignity of this country, when we are doing 
all we can to save it, and are calling for an inquiry into the 
conduct of that man who has brought us to the last stake, 
with which we are now contending for our existence ? 
And shall it be still a question who is the best friends of 
the honour of Great Britain ? But I wish again to ask, 
if this committee be not granted, what am I to say to my 
constituents if they ask, — who are the allies of this coun- 
try— what is our relative situation with Prussia — what 
with the emperor— what has been the conduct of ad- 
ministration with regard to the war— what is the situation 
of Ireland ? To all these questions I can only answer, 
" I cannot tell you any of these things. The house of 
commons would not grant me an inquiry ; they went 
hand in hand with the minister." 
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Extract of n Speech of Mr. Pitt, on moving the order 
of the day for taking into consideration his majesty's 
proclamations of Oct. Slst and Nov. 4th, 1795, for 
preventing seditious meetings. 

IF, under this first impression, every man should dunk 
himself called upon by the affection he owes to the person 
of his sovereign, to apply a remedy to those very alarm- 
ing symptoms, (which I presume will 'be the case) ano- 
ther impression will arise out of it, equally forcible, 
namely, that they will do this business but by halves, if 
they direct their attention solely to that separate attack 
upon the person of his majesty, and not to those formi- 
dable circumstances which are connected with it in point 
of principle, and which produce it in point of fact. If 
the house intend that such enormities shall be totally 
averted, they should adopt some means to prevent those 
seditious assemblies, which serve as vehicles tolfaction 
and disloyalty, which fan and keep alive the flame of dis- 
affection, and fill the minds of the people with discon- 
tent. 

My motion is, therefore, not to alter or enforce the 
laws for the king's safety, because the other house has 
now a bill before them to this effect ; but to prevent those 
meetings to which all the mischiefs I have mentioned 
may be attributed. 

The meetings to which 1 allude are of two descrip- 
tions ; the first, under a pretext for petitioning parliament 
for rights of which they affect to be deprived, agitate 
questions, and promulgate opinions, hostile to the exist- 
ing government, and tending to bring it into disrepute 
among the people. The other description, though less 
numerous, not less public, nor less dangerous, is concert- 
ed evidently for the purpose of disseminating unjust 
ground of jealousy and discontent, and of encouraging 
the people to acts even of treason itself. Both these re- 
quire some strong law to prevent them ; for if the arm 
of the executive government is not strengthened by such 
a law, they will be continued, if not to the utter ruin, at 
least to the disgrace of the country. 
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No man will deny the right of the people to express 
their opinions on political men and measures, and to dis- 
cuss and assert their right of petitioning all the branches 
of the legislature ; but it is the duty of the house to pre- 
vent these privileges from being made a pretext for sub- 
verting the established government, of the country. I 
confess, however, that it is necessary to proceed with 
caution in this business, lest, on the one hand we should 
encroach on the rights of the people, or, on the other, suf- 
fer the abuse of those rights to become the instrument of 
their total extinction. This matter ought to be attended 
to in the detail, but.they will see, that at present, the real 
question is, u Does not the pressure of the moment call 
for some remedy*" 

According to the best opinions I can collect, the great 
point wanted now, is a more clear and defined power in 
the magistrate to disperse and put an end to all meetings 
likely to be productive of consequences such as have al- ' 
re^dy been mentioned. I by no means mean this power 
of dispersion to extend to meetings obviously lawful, and 
held for legal purposes ; but that in every case of a nu- 
merous meeting, of whatever nature, or under whatever 
colour, notice should be given, so as to enable the magis- 
trate to keep, a watchful eye over their proceedings— to 
recognize the power of the magistrate to be present at 
such meetings, and to enforce penalties on those who 
shall obstruct him in doing so ; and on whatever pretext 
the meeting may be held, if it appears to be of a kind 
that is likely to promote sedition against government, to 
invest the magistrate with a power to apprehend the person 
on the spot — to make any obstruction of the magistrate fe- 
lony— -and to make a provision, that if arresting shall not 
be found sufficient to disperse the meeting, they shall be dis- 
persed in the same manner, and under the same penalties, as 
those contained in the Riot Act. This summary power 
in the magistrate, while it will still leave to the people 
the fair right to petition, on the one hand, will, on the 
other, prevent the abuse of it. This is the outline of the 
bill I mean to propose. 

Under the other description of meetings, through 
which the minds of the people are poisoned, fall those of 
public lectures, who make the dissemination of sedition 
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the source of a livelihood. To them I think it will be 
proper to apply regulations, somewhat like those which 
passed about fourteen years before, in an act which was 
called Mansfield's Act, and by which all houses, wherein 
improper meetings were held on Sunday, were to be treat- 
ed as disorderly houses. And to avoid evasion, the 
clause should apply to every house wherein any people 
meet, exceeding by a certain number to be stated in the 
act, the real family of the house. So convinced am I 
that there can be but one feeling and one opinion that 
some measure of this kind is necessary, and so little am 
I shaken in that conviction by the adverse vociferation of 
hear., hear, that I am sure I should but shew a distrust 
of the cause if I were to say any more. 



Extract from the Speech of the Hon. Edmund Burke, 
on conciliation with America. 

A revenue from America transmitted hither— do not 
delude yourselves— you never can receive it— no, not a 
shilling. We have experience that from remote coun- 
tries it is not to be expected. If, when you attempted 
to extract revenue from Bengal, you were obliged to re- 
turn in loan, what you had taken in imposition, what can 
you expect from North America ? for certainly, if ever 
there was a country qualified to produce wealth, it is In- 
dia ; or an institution fit for the transmission, it is the 
East India Company. America has none of these apti- 
tudes. If America gives you taxable objects, on which 
you lay your duties here, and gives you, at the same 
time, a surplus by a foreign sale of her commodities to 
pay the duties on these objects which you tax at home, 
she has performed her part to the British revenue. But 
with regard to her own internal establishments, she may, 
I doubt not she will, contribute in moderation. I say in 
moderation ; for she ought not to be permitted to exhaust 
herself. She ought to be reserved to a war, the weight 
of which, with the enemies that we are most likely to 
have, must be considerable in her quarter of the globe. 
There she may serve you, and serve you essentially. 
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For that service, for all service, whether of revenue, 
trade, or empire, my trust is in her interest in the British 
Constitution. My hold in the colonies is in the close af- 
fection which grows from common names, from kindred 
blood, from similar privileges, and equal protection. 
These are ties, which, though light as air, are strong as 
links of iron. Let the colonies always keep the idea of 
their civil rights associated with your government ; they 
will cling and grapple to you ; and no force under Hea- 
ven will have power to tear them from their allegiance. 
But let it be once understood, that your government may 
be one thing, and their privileges another ; that these two 
things may exist without any mutual relation, the cement 
is gone ; the cohesion is loosened ; and every thing has- 
tens to decay and dissolution. As long as you have the 
wisdom to keep the sovereign authority of this country 
as .the sanctuary of liberty, the sacred temple, consecrated 
to our common faith, wherever the chosen race and sons 
of England worship freedom, they will turn their faces 
towards you. The more they multiply, the more friends 
you. will have ; the more ardent they love liberty, the 
more perfect will be their obedience. Slavery they can 
have any where. It is a weed that grows in every soil. 
They may have it from Spain, they may have it from 
Prussia. But until you become lost to all feeling of 
your true interest and your natural dignity, freedom they 
can have from none but you. This is the commodity of 
price, of which you have the monopoly. This is the 
true art of navigation, which binds to you the commerce 
of the colonies, and through them secures to you the 
wealth of the world. Deny them this participation of 
freedom, and you break that sole bond, which originally 
made, and must still preserve the unity of the empire. 
Do not entertain so weak an imagination, as that your 
registers and your bonds, your affidavits and your suf- 
frages, are what form the great securities of your com- 
merce. Do not dream that your letters of office, and 
your instructions, and your suspending clauses, are the 
things that hold together the great contexture of this 
mysterious whole. These things do not make your go- 
vernment. Dead instruments, passive tools as they are, 
it is the spirit of the English communion that gives all 
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their life and efficacy to them. It is the spirit of the En- 
glish Constitution, which, infused- through the mighty 
mass, pervades, feeds, unites, invigorates, vivifies, every 
part of the empire, even down to the minutest member. 

Is it not the same virtue which does every thing for 
us here in England ? Do you imagine, then, that it is 
the land tax act which raises your revenue ? that it is the 
annual vote in the committee of supply, which gives you 
your army ? or, that it is the mutiny bill that inspires it 
with bravery and discipline ? No ! surely no ! It is the 
love of the people ; it is their attachment to their go- 
vernment, from the sense of the deep stake they have in 
such a glorious institution, which gives you your army 
and yoi^r navy, and infuses into both that liberal obedi- 
ence, without which our army would be a base rabble, 
and your aavy nothing but rotten timber. 

All this, I know well enough, will sound wild and chi- 
merical, to the profane herd of those vulgar and mechan- 
ical politicians, who <have no place among us; a sort of 
people who think that nothing exists but what is gross 
and material ; and who* therefore, far from being quali- 
fied to be the directors of the great movements of em- 
pires, are not fit to turn a wheel in the machine. But to 
men truly initiated, and rightly taught, these ruling and 
master principles, which in the opinion of such men as I 
have mentioned, have no substantial -existence, are in 
truth every thing, and all in all. Magnanimity in poli- 
tics, is not seldom the truest wisdom ; and a great em- 
pire and little minds go ill together. If we are conscious 
of our situation, and glow with zeal to fill our plages as 
becomes our station and ourselves, we ought to auspi- 
ciate all our public proceedings on America, with the old 
warning of the church, sursum corda ! We ought to ele- 
vate our minds to the greatness of that trust to which the 
order of Providence has called us. By adverting to the 
dignity of this high calling, our ancestors have turned a 
savage wilderness into a glorious empire ; and have made 
the most extensive and the most honourable conquests ; not 
by destroying, but by promoting the wealth, the number, 
the happiness of the human race. Let us get an Ameri- 
can revenue as we have got an American empire. En- 
glish privileges have made it all that it is ; English pri- 
vileges alone will make it all that it can be. 
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In full confidence of this unalterable truth, I now {quod 
felzx fausturneque sit) lay the first stone of the temple of 
peace ; and I move you, 

" That the colonies and plantations of Great Britain in 
North America, consisting of fourteen separate govern- 
ments, and containing two millions and upwards, of free 
inhabitants, have not had the liberty and privilege of elect- 
ing and sending any knights and burgesses, or others, to 
represent them in the high court of Parliament." 



Extract from a Speech by the Hon. Robert G. Harper, 
in Congress, on the foreign intercourse bill^ on Fri- 
day, 2d March 9 1/98. 

DOES not history teach us there is nothing more com- 
mon than for men to do mischief when they mean to do 
good f Did the La Fayettes, the Rochefoucaults, the 
Leincours, the Lame the, and the Clermonts of France, 
when they first taught the doctrines of insurrection, and 
stirred up the mob to resist the government, intend to 
pull down ruin on their country, their families and them- 
selves ? Did they intend to procure their own death or 
banishment, and the confiscation of their estates ; to send 
to the guilotine hundreds of thousands of the best citi- 
zens, including their own families and friends, to drench 
the whole country in blood, and transfer the most abso- 
lute power into the hands of the vilest of mankind ? Cer- 
tainly they had no such intentions, and yet we find that 
these consequences did result from their measures ; 
France and the world have groaned, and are groaning 
under these consequences ; nor are they less real, or less 
deplorable because their authors intended to do good and 
not mischief. Fanatics never, or very rarely indeed, in- 
tend to do mischief; and yet all experience proves that 
no description of men is half so mischievous. They rush 
blindly on, without reflection or hesitation, and aim di* 
rectly at the accomplishment of their designs, without 
being delayed or turned aside by any considerations of 
the result. 

This is the nature, the peculiar characteristic of all fa- 

G 2 
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naticism, whether religious or political. It hurries on 
its votaries with an impetuous and inconsiderate fury, 
which renders them equally deaf to the voice x>f reason, 
and blind to the consequences of their actions. Thus 
the Quakers rush forward to the liberation of the blacks ; 
thus die falsely-named Philanthropists of France involv- 
ed the French colonies in flames and slaughter ; and thus 
a set of political fanatics in the same country, in the pur- 
suit of their wild and visionary theories, put arms into 
the hands of the mob, taught the populace the doctrine 
and practice of insurrection, overthrew the government, 
and were themselves, with their families, their fortunes 
and their country, crushed under its ruins. Their fana- 
ticism impelled them to pull down a stupendous fabric, 
the work of fourteen centuries, which by its fall spread 
death and devastation over the whole extent of the finest 
country on earth. 

With these awful examples before us, shall we trust 
fanatic men with power by reason of their upright mo- 
tives ; or sit regardless of the consequences of their ac- 
tions, because we are convinced that their intentions are 
pure ? So far otherwise, that in my opinion, their hon- 
esty is an additional reason for dreading them. Of your 
cool, calculating, political knaves, I am never afraid. 
Such men are not apt to be much trusted, and moreover, 
they never do mischief but when there is something to 
be gained by it. They never do mischief for mischief's 
sake J and being, for the most part, men of sense and re- 
flection, you may generally convince them that their own 
interest lies in avoiding mischief. But it is the sincere, 
the honest fanatic whom I dread, and whom I think my- 
self bound to restrain, as I would confine a maniac. His 
honesty, his zeal, and his good character, enable him to 
inspire confidence and gain proselytes ; the consciousness 
of upright intentions render him as bold as he is blind. 
He rushes directly forward, without looking to the right 
hand or the left ; pulls down ail that stands in his way, 
regardless on whom it may fall ; destroys a country in 
order to make it free ; inflicts unheard-of calamities on 
the present generation, for the happiness of posterity ; 
and makes experiments on governments and nations, with 
the sang froid of an anatomist dissecting the body of a 
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malefactor. These are the men of whom I am afraid, 
and whom I think it my duty at all times and places, to 
withstand : men whose projects and experiments have 
brought ruin on other countries, and will bring it on this 
unless they are resisted and restrained by the sober and 
reflecting part of the community. 

After all, sir, I am not much afraid of these men. 
There was, indeed, a time when their efforts might have 
been formidable, because the phrenzy of revolution which 
seemed to have been poured out upon the earth, like a 
vial of wrath, which had fallen upon mankind like a 
r plague, did once extend its dreadful influence to this 
country, where, in a greater or less degree, it infected 
every description of people, and made them eager for 
change, and ripe for revolution, but it has passed away, 
siever to return. Fortunately, before the disease had ri- 
sen to its height here, time was given for observing its 
terrible effects elsewhere ; and the American people pro- 
fiting by example, and aided by the peculiar happiness of 
their situation, first resisted, and have finally subdued 
this dreadful malady, the love of revolution. 

In this, I repeat it, they have been aided no less by 
their own happy situation, than by the mournful experi- 
ence of other countries. For revolutions, sir, are brought 
about in all countries by three descriptions of men ; phi- 
losophers, jacobins and sans- culottes. They exist in all 
countries, and accordingly, in all countries are to be found 
the materials of revolution ; but they exist in different 
proportions, and according as these proportions are great- 
er or less in any country, so is the danger of revolution 
wherewith it is threatened. 

The Philosophers are the pioneers of revolution. They 
advance always in front and prepare the way, by preach- 
ing infidelity, and weakening the respect of the people 
for ancient institutions. They are, for the most part, 
fanatics, of virtuous lives, and not unfrequently, of spe- 
cious talents. They have always, according to the ex- 
pression of an ancient writer, u satis eloquently parum 
sapienti? eloquence enough, but very little sense. They 
declaim with warmth on the miseries of mankind, the 
abuses of government, and the vices of rulers ; all of 
which they engage to remove, provided their theories 
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should once be adopted. They talk of the perfectabiKty 
of man, of the dignity of his nature ; and entirely forget- 
ting what he is, declaim perpetually about what he should 
be. Thus they allure and seduce the visionary, the su- 
perficial, and the unthinking part of mankind. They are 
for the most part honest, always zealous, and always 
plausible ; whereby they become exceedingly formidable. 
Of the three classes employed in the work of revolution, 
they are infinitely the most to be dreaded ; for until they 
have shaken the foundations of order, and infused a spi- 
rit of discontent and innovation into the community, nei- 
ther the jacobins nor the sans-culottes can produce any 
considerable effect. The army cannot find entrance, un- 
til the forerunners have corrupted the garrison to open 
the gates. Of these men, we, in this country, have 
enough, and more than enough. 

Of jfacobins we also have a plenty. They follow close 
in the train of Philosophers, and profit by all their labours. 
This class is composed of that daring, ambitious, and un- 
principled set of men, who, possessing much courage, 
considerable talents, but no character, are unable to ob- 
tain power, the object of all their designs, by regular 
means, and therefore perpetually attempt to seize it by 
violence. Tyrants when in power, and demagogues 
when out, they lay in wait for every opportunity of seiz- 
ing on the government per fas ant nefas, and for this 
purpose use all implements which come to their hands, 
neglect no means which promise success. Unable to en- 
ter at the door of the sheepfold, they climb in at the win- 
dows, and destroy the flock. Although they use the as- 
sistance of the philosophers in gaining entrance, thev 
dread their honesty, their zeal, and their influence with 
the public ; and accordingly the first use they make of 
powes, when they can obtain it, is to destroy the philo- 
sophers themselves. 

As the philosophers are the pioneers, these men are 
the generals of the army of revolution; but both pioneers 
and generals are useless without an army ; and, fortu- 
nately, the army does not exist in this country. 

The army is composed of the sans-culottes > that class 
of idle, indigent, and profligate persons, who so greatly 
abound in the populous countries of Europe, especially 
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the large towns; and being destitute of every thing; 
having no home, no families, no regular means of subsis- 
tance, feel no attachment to the established order, which 
they are always ready to join in subverting, when they 
find any one to pay them for their assistance. These 
were the men, who, in the pay of a wealthy Jacobin, and 
under the guidance of fanatic philosophers, overturned 
all order and government in France, and will overturn 
it in every other country where they exist in great num- 
bers, and are not opposed with great force and unceasing 
vigilance./ But fortunately for America, there are few 
sans-culottes among her inhabitants, very few indeed. 
Except some small portions of rabble in a few towns, the 
character is unknown among us ; and hence our safety. 
Our people are all, or very nearly all, proprietors of land, 
spread over a vast extentof country, where they live in ease 
and freedom ; strangers alike to oppression and want* 
Those who reside in the largest towns are possessed of pro- 
perty, have homes, families, and regular occupations ; and 
among such a people the principles of sans- culottism ne- 
ver did, and never will make much progress. If a new 
duke of Orleans were here, with Mirabeau for his privy- 
counsellor, and an annual revenue of three hundred thou- 
sand guineas, to supply the means of corruption, hie could 
not raise a mob sufficient to drive this body from their 
seats, or overawe their deliberations. ) We have Jaco- 
bins in plenty, and Philosophers not a few ; but while 
we are free from sans-culottes, and it is probable that the 
nature of eur government, and the abundance of untitle d 
land in our country, will secure us from them for ages, 
we need not apprehend great danger. We ought, no 
doubt, to watch and withstand the enterprizes of the pi- 
oneers and generals; but while they remain without 
troops they are not much to be dreaded. 

Having made these observations on the purity of gen- 
tlemen's motives, observations which were due not only 
to candour and truth, but to the respect I fell for their 
personal characters, I hold myself at full liberty to ex- 
plain the tendency of the present amendment, and of that 
system of policy whereof it is a part, and I mean not to 
impute any ill intentions to gentlemen, when I declare, 
and attempt to prove, that this tendency is to the utter 
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subversion of the present government. It is my firm 
and most deliberate opinion, that the amendment now un- 
der consideration, and the principles of that system to 
which it belongs, lead directly to the introduction of an- 
archy and revolution in this country, and if not steadily 
opposed, must sooner or later produce that effect. This 
opinion it is my purpose to support by the observations 
which I am about to offer ; and it is by a full conviction 
of its truth, that I have been induced to consider it as a 
most sacred duty, to combat the system at all times, and 
by all the means in my power. 



Speech of the Hon. Richard Stockton, delivered in the 
House of Representatives of the United States y on the 
10th December , 1814, on a bill" to authorise the Pre- 
sident of the United States to call upon the several states 
and territories thereof for their respective quotas of 
eighty thousajid four hundred and thirty militia for the 
defence of the frontiers of the United States , against in- 
vasion" 

Mr. Speaker, 

I HAVE moved for the indefinite postponement of 
this bill, before the amendments made in the committee 
of the whole house are disposed of— not with any wish 
to interpose artificial obstructions to its passage through 
the house, but to secure to myself, and to other gentle- 
men, the common privilege of expressing our opinions 
upon a great political subject — a precaution made the 
more necessary, by the intimations thrown out yesterday 
of an intention of stopping further discussion by a resort 
to the previous question. I can assure you, sir, that I 
rise to advocate this motion in no spirit of party or of 
opposition ; but because I feel myself constrained by all 
the ties which bind me to my constituents and country, 
to make use of every exertion to prevent the passage of 
the bill. I know the difficulties which at this moment 
surround the government and the nation. I know and I 
feel, as sensibly, as any member can feel — the crisis— 
the awful crisis, at which our public affairs have arrived. 
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I know, sir, that we are engaged in a war with a power- 
ful, irritated and revengeful enemy. Since the late dis- 
patches from Europe have been submitted to us, I have 
been induced to believe that the administration could not 
at this moment make a just and honourable peace if it 
were now really disposed so to do. I admit that there is 
too much ground to apprehend that if this war is contin- 
ued for another campaign, it will require a great exertion 
to maintain the just rights and integrity of the United 
States* I know that our treasury is empty, and must be 
filled— that our public credit is gone, and must be resto- 
red — that the ranks of our army are thin, and must be 
encreased— all this I know— and, without stopping now 
to inquire why or wherefore these things are, I am ready 
to act accordingly. I am willing to accept the invitation 
of an honourable member from Kentucky (Mr. Duval) 
and to sacrifice for the good of the public. I am willing 
at this moment to forget all that I have ever thought and 
believed of this terrible war — I am willing to forget the 
folly, the political insanity, in which it was declared — the 
neglect, the culpable neglect to provide the necessary 
means of carrying it on — the waste — the profuse and 
shameful waste of blood and treasure, which has marked 
its progress. Although every event since that fatal step 
was taken, has confirmed me in these opinions, I am wil- 
ling to forget them all, and to act as if they did not exist. 
I am willing to place them upon the alfar of public safe- 
ty, and there to immolate them. I am willing for my- 
self to go further, and to refrain from all irritating expres- 
sions in reference to those who hold the reins of govern- 
ment, and control the destinies of the nation. I most 
sincerely pray that our gloomy forebodings as to the is- 
sue of affairs in their hands may not be realised. That 
they may be able to extricate the country from the dan- 
gers which surround it, and to make a speedy, lasting and 
honourable peace. I have already acted in conformity 
with these professions, by voting during this session for 
every measure intended to increase your revenues or ar- 
mies, which appeared to me to be constitutional, and 
founded on principles of justice and equality — and I shall 
continue so to act. But, Mr. Speaker, there are bounds 
which every man of principle must observe. There are 
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some limits, which neither arguments, difficulties* or 
dangers can induce me to exceed* The limits which I 
have prescribed to myself in providing for the exigencies 
of the day are just and indispensible— they are, the con- 
stitution ; the general principles of political expediency ; 
the eternal immutable principles of justice, equal justice, 
to all the community. These principles I must and will 
adhere to at all hazards. To me, sir, public wants can af- 
ford no inducement to vote for an act which my best judg- 
ment informs me transcends the legitimate powers of 
Congress. To me, state necessity can be no plea for re- 
sorting to wild and visionary plans, which though they 
may be honestly intended to redeem the public credit, I 
conscientiously believe will sink it deeper into ruin. Nor, 
sir, will necessity ever induce me in the imposition of 
taxes to violate the great principles of justice and equali- 
ty. With these exceptions I am willing to go as far as 
any other member in providing the proper means of de- 
fending the rights and interests of these United States. 
In regard to the bill now on the table, I have read it 
with attention, bestowing upon it all the consideration its 
importance demanded. I have endeavoured to analize 
its object and provisions. I have listened with the most 
respectful attention to every thing which has been said 
in its favour. The result is a solemn conviction, that we 
have no constitutional right to pass the bill in its present 
shape-— and that it will be destructive of the best interests 
of this country to enact it. Will you listen to me, Mr. 
Speaker, whilst I state as concisely as I can, the reasons 
which have induced me to form this opinion ? In per- 
forming this task, I shall endeavour to adhere strictly to 
the bill. There are, indeed, other most important mat- 
ters intimately connected with it, which, as parts of the 
same general plan, would be proper objects of remark ; 
but from these I shall refrain at present— I allude parti- 
cularly to the proposed draft of the militia to fill the 
ranks of the regular army. On this monstrous device I 
shall make no remarks now. That bill may never be 
called up. It is already damned in public estimation, I 
trust that it is sleeping the sleep of death, and that it will 
never be roused to affright and afflict us. Mr. Speaker, 
there are certain general principles which lie at the bot- 
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torn of this subject — In a limited government, such as 
that established by the Constitution of the United States, 
they may truly be called fundamental. By some they 
may be considered as familiar and trite— and by others 
as scarcely worthy of attention in these enlightened days. 
But the great men to whom we are indebted for our in- 
dependence and civil institutions, thought differently. 
They supposed that they were all important. They be- 
lieved that it was always necessary to bear them in mind 
— and advisable frequently to recur to them, to keep this 
government within its proper sphere, and to defend the 
rights and liberties of the people. One of these general 
principles is that the militia of the several states belongs to 
the people and government of the states — and not to the 
government of the United States, {-consider this, sir, as 
a proposition too clear to require illustration, or to ad- 
mit of doubt. The militia consists of the whole people 
of a state, or rather of the whole male population capa- 
ble of bearing arms ; including all, of every description, 
avocation or age. Exemption from militia duty is a mere 
matter of grace. This militia, being the very people, 
belongs to the people, or to the state governments, for 
their use and protection. It was t heir's at the time of 
the revolution, under the old confederation— and when 
the present form of government was adopted. Neither 
the people nor their state governments have ever surren- 
dered this their property in the militia to the general go- 
vernment, but have carefully kept and preserved their 
general dominion or control, for their own use, protec- 
tion and defence. They have, it is true, granted or lent 
(if I may use such an expression) to Congress a special 
concurrent authority or power over the militia in certain 
cases ; which cases are particularly set down — guarded— 
limited and restricted^ as fully as the most scrupulous 
caution, aqd the use of the mpst apt and significant words 
our language affords could limit and restrict them. The 
people have granted to Congress a right to call forth the 
militia in certain cases of necessity and emergency — a 
right to arm and organize them — and to prescribe a plan, 
upon which they shall be disciplined and trained. When 
they are called into the service of the United States (and 
they cannot be called unless upon the happening of one of 

H 
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the contingencies enumerated) they are to he Under the 
command of the President. Hence, it follows, that the 
general power, authority or jurisdiction, remains in the 
state governments. A special, qualified, limited and con- 
current power is vested in Congress, to be exercised 
when the event happens, and in the manner pointed out, 
prescribed and limited in the constitution. And hence 
it also follows, that this delegated power cannot be exe- 
cuted upon any other occasions, nor in any other ways 
than those prescribed by the constitution. There is 
another general rule or principle of construction to which 
I must allude. It is, that all particular, special, limited 
powers, taken from or carved out of the general power, 
must be construed strictly. The^ general power remains 
in full force, unimpaired, except where it is expressly 
granted away, and the construction must be on the words 
of the grant, and not by recurring to the doctrine of ana- 
logy or parity of reason. This is a rule applicable to all 
grants of power, public or private, but it is particularly to 
be attended to in grants of public authority ; and most of 
all in those solemn grants denominated constitutions. 
These grants being from the people to their rulers, are 
always deliberately framed. They are peniied with the 
utmost accuracy and precision of language. All powers 
intended to be granted are granted — and those not inclu- 
ded in the terms made use of, are withheld. This is not 
.a mere technical rule of the schoolsmen or the forum. 
It is founded, in reason, good sense, and justice ; and is 
all-important in the construction of constitutions. If the 
words of such grants are departed from, upon any pre- 
tence, what safety do they afford ? If reasoning by anal- 
ogy is once permitted, so that cases not enumerated but 
supposed to stand upon a footing in point of reason and 
expediency, are by liberal construction, held to be inclu- 
ded in it, what security is there but the discretion of those 
who undertake to expound it ? A constitution should be 
considered as a pillar of marble, not as a figure, of wax : 
it must remain as it comes from the hand of the artist, 
and not be moulded by officious hands, into a more con- 
venient shape. The rule I have laid down, has been con- 
sidered of sufficient importance to be engrafted into the 
constitution itself. The tenth amendment, in ordaining 
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that " ail powers not delegated by the constitution, nor 
" prohibited by it to the states, are reserved to the states 
" respectively and to the people," declares in the spirit of 
the rule I have stated, that all powers not granted to the 
Congress by the constitutional charter, remain with the 
people or the state governments. 

Mr. Speaker, the special, limited, concurrent power 
over the militia, is given by the states to the Congress 
only in three cases — " To enforce the laws— suppress 
insurrections, and repel invasion." I call it a special con- 
current power, and it is clearly no more ; for the states, 
notwithstanding this grant, retain the power to call forth 
their militia for the same or any other lawful purposes. 
There is, then, no grant of absolute power even in these 
cases ; and the people and the state governments have 
not only the right of insisting upon a strict observance of 
the limitation ; but the corresponding right to resist all 
encroachments upon what they have reserved unto them- 
selves — for as it is of the very essence of a limited go* 
vernment to be kept within its proper orbit, so it is the 
unquestionable right and duty of the people to oblige 
those who administer it, to preserve the boundary, and to 
resist and repel illegal encroachments. 

I consider these principles to be unquestionable. They 
will, I should hope, receive the assent of every gentle- 
man of this house. Be this as it may, I flatter myself that 
they will stand the test of the severest scrutiny— and be- 
ing established, the only question must be, whether the 
act now under consideration is a proper execution of the 
limited authority vested in Congress, to " call forth the 
militia to repel invasion" 

In examining this question, I shall not follow the ex- 
ample which has been set by some of the advocates for 
the bill. I shall spend no time in ransacking ancient and 
modern history for precedents or examples of govern- 
ment's asserting the right of making every man a soldier. 
In my opinion, it is nothing to the purpose to examine 
what was the law in Greece or Rome, or what has been 
the practice of George the third or of Buonaparte — the 
question is exclusively an American question. I shall 
keep it in mind, that I am in the American Congress, 
considering an American act, to be tested by the Ameri- 
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can Constitution, and shall not trouble the house in going 
over matters so entirely useless and inapplicable. 

The bill before us is curiously framed. There is lit- 
tle or no coincidence between the tide and the provisions 
of the bill ; between the pretended and the real objects. 
But its best friends can discover only two objects appa- 
rent on its face : 1st. To call out 80,000 militia for the 
defence of the frontiers against invasion— or, 2ndly. To 
compel these 80,000 militia to furnish 40,000 regular 
soldiers. 

Supposing these to be the real objects, and that the pro- 
visions of the bill. were adapted to them, it can be easily 
proved that they are unauthorised by the constitution. 
Let me ask, sir, what section of the constitution empow- 
ers Congress to call forth the militia to defend thefron* 
tiers from invasion ? None can be produced. And it 
never was the intention of the people to grant such a 
power. A power to call forth the militia to " defend 
the frontiers against invasion," would be a general power 
to make use of the militia during a war— it would be 
destitute of all substantial limitation, and might be exer- 
cised without control. Such a power, not depending 
upon notorious fact, would include in it a right to order 
out the militia for the common purposes of war — when, 
and where, and for as long a time, as Congress should 
see fit. If Congress may call them forth for the general 
purpose' of defence, who is to judge-— who but itself can 
judge of the necessity and propriety of the call? Such a 
power would necessarily destroy those limitations so 
carefully provided, and place the whole militia of the 
United States under the control of the general govern- 
ment, for the general purposes of war. They might be 
marched from the seaboard to the north western frontier, 
and there be kept during a war, doing duty as garrison 
soldiers— or, in other words, as regular soldiers, under 
the pretext, that they were called forth to defend the fron- 
tiers. Indeed I can see no reason why, if this construc- 
tion is correct, they may not be marched to those remote 
regions before the war is actually declared : or why they 
may not be kept there until it ended. If the power be 
that of employing the militia for the general purposes 
~ c defence, where is the necessity of waiting until the 
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war is actually declared ? Surely, a prudent government 
would not watt till that event took place, before it provi- 
ded the means of defence. A wise government, intend- 
ing to wage a war, would be so provident as at least to 
place its frontiers in a state of defence, before it drew the 
sword : and as the duty of defending the frontiers would 
exist as long as the war, it is manifest that if the militia 
could be called forth for this general purpose, they might 
be detained there, as long as the occasion existed ; or, in 
other words, during the war. 

But no such power is given, or was intended to be 
given. The power actually given to Congress is to call 
forth the militia to repel invasion— not to defend the fron- 
tiers from invasion. The power claimed by this bill is, 
that whenever Congress think an invasion probable, they 
may call forth the militia to defend against it. 

The power granted by tint constitution is, that when 
invasion takes place, Congress may call forth the militia 
to repel it. 

These powers are not the same, but essentially and sub- 
stantially different. The one is general, depending for 
its just exercise on will and discretion. The other is 
limited, guarded by express words, and defended against 
perversion, by the requirement of a notorious fact, of the 
existence of which, the state governments are as compe- 
tent to judge and decide, as the government of the Unit* 
ed States. 

The power claimed, in its practical operation, places the 
militia of the states, withoutiimitation, as to number or 
time of service, in the power of Congress. 

The power granted only authorises calling them forth 
on a particular emergency, which carries with it its own 
limitation, both as to numbers and time of service. 

The power claimed subjects the militia to the general 
duty and service of the war. It makes them, in truth, 
regulars, though they are called militia; for the presi- 
dent may command them to perform every service with- 
out restriction, and at any place. 

The power granted preserves the essential quality of 
being called out in aid of a regular army, upon the con- 
templated emergency happening, and of returning to their 
homes as soon as die emergency has ceased. 

B2 
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The power claimed subjects die citizen to be 
soldier without his consent, for any length of time* For, 
whether toenail serve one year— .or two, or ten-^or du- 
ring a war, is admitted to be only a matter of sound dis- 
cretion. 

The power granted leaves him all his rights as a citi- 
zen—guards and protects him in the service required— - 
calls him to arms to repel an invader, and as soon a* he 
is repelled, returns the citizen to his family. 

Mr* Speaker, I consider the claim now for the first 
time set up by the general government to the personal 
service of every citizen— subjecting him to be made a 
soldier, under the pretence of defending against invasion 
—and binding him to military service whether it happens 
or not, and after the enemy is expelled, as entirely unwar- 
ranted, whether we regard the words of the constitu- 
tional grant, or the manifest intention of its makers. 
The people have never vested such a power in Congress 
—they have reserved it to themselves-— or it is deposited, 
together with the general mass of sovereignty, in the 
state governments. 

The noxious illegal character of this bill, is not at ail 
taken away or altered by the amendment made in com^ 
mittee, requiring only a service of one year instead of 
two. It is true that it alleviates its harshness. It will 
be less oppressive* It may be more palatable, and for 
that reason it may be the more dangerous. When the 
oppressor assumes the form of a giant he creates alarm, 
and will be sure to meet with due opposition. When 
oppression comes like a mighty flood to. overwhelm the 
privileges of the people, they will not fail to breast the 
torrent with firmness and spirit. But, when he assumes 
a reasonable shape— a common form— when the measure 
carries with it the imposing pretence of public wants, or 
public defence— and especially, when the original plan is 
softened and meliorated: in its application ; then we are 
apt to comfort ourselves that it is no worse, and finally, 
to disregard the dangerous principle which lurks be- 
neath. 

The amendment leaves the objection to the principle 
of the bill in full force. Congress have it not in their 
power to call forth the militia for a year, a month, or a 
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day* except to repel invasion, execute die laws^ and nap* 
preen insurrection. 

It appears to me that the power now claimed, of using 
the militia of die several states, for the general purposes 
of war, under pretext of defending the frontier from inva- 
sion, is not only unfounded, in the fair interpretation of 
the constitution, by the words and evident meaning of 
the granting dause, but that it is inconsistent with other 
parts of the charter ; that it reverses the whole plan or 
scheme of government ; destroying its syminetry, and 
removing some of its most important balances and 
checks. 

One principal and avowed object of the federal consti- 
tution was, to provide for the public defence, and to take 
that duty from the individual states, and impose it upon 
the general government. Experience, during the war of 
the revolution, had taught how little the state govern- 
ments were to be relied on to perform this important 
task* It had been found that acting without obligatory 
union, oftentimes, under the influence of narrow, interest- 
ed politics, they were not to be trusted for steady efforts, 
proportionate to their relative ability, or to the interests 
which they had at stake. The people had become tired 
of a government of requisitions, which could not be en- 
forced. They called for one, which, acting immediately 
on the population, would possess the power of securing 
due respect to its own constitutional demands. Hence 
they imposed the great duty of public defence on the ge- 
neral government, and furnished it with most ample 
means to enable it to perform the service required. They 
endowed it, not only with the high powers of making 
war and peace, but with those also of raising regular ar- 
mies, and of imposing taxes. Thus it became invested 
with the great powers of the sword and the purse, of rais* 
mg men and money, without limitation, as to number or 
sum ; having no bounds but the public wants, and the 
great principles of civil liberty. Having thus provided 
and vested in the federal government, all, the means re- 
quisite to the great end in view, the state governments 
are absolved from the general duty, and are merely re- 
quired to ftimish their militia to aid in repelling an inw~ 
der. It is evident, then, tame, that the constitution con- 
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template^ a regular army as the steady and proper means 
of public defence, in time of war ; the. militia as a tern* 
porary auxiliary force, to be called in aid, on emergency 
or sudden onset. But the plan of this bill reverses eve- 
ry thing. Instead of the federal government providing 
for the public defence, by the means surrendered to it; 
instead of raising armies, to defend the states, in a war 
declared by itself— it calls on the states to defend the 
union. The militia of the particular states must be call- 
ed forth to defend the United States. The militia is 
converted into the principal force, the regulars into the 
auxiliary! 

. The experience of the revolution, and the paternal 
warnings of their illustrious chief had further taught the 
people, that militia were not to be relied on in a war with 
a foreign power ; that they were a most expensive and 
ineffectual force ; that every principle of sound policy 
forbad their being called from their occupations and bu- 
siness, to be made soldiers ; nevertheless, their useful- 
ness in aiding a regular army, on sudden emergency, had 
oftentimes been experienced, and was well known. The 
plan therefore, was to defend the country, in case of fo- 
reign war, by regulars— and to add the qualified autho- 
rity, to call forth the militia, on the. emergency contem- 
plated. This was a wise and safe course, and it is folly 
and weakness in the extreme to attempt to alter it. 

There .was also a further reason for leaving the gene- 
ral authority over the militia in the state • governments, 
and denying it to the general government ; that it might 
be a check upon the great powers of war and peace, sword 
and purse, thus surrendered to the general government. 
The federal government is not only a limited government^ 
but it is furnished with its balances and checks. It was 
framed upon the principle* that no set of men can be 
safely trusted with power, without some means, left else- 
where, to keep it within proper bounds. It was this 
proud principle of jealousy of power ', wherever it might 
be deposited, that produced the revolution. That great 
event was not so much brought about by actual oppres- 
sion, as by the assertion of principles which were dero- 
gatory to the rights of freemen. So thought the .great 
men who formed and adopted this constitution. They 
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were high-minded republicans indeed, and not merely in 
name. Their political creed was, that no set of men 
were to be trusted with discretionary powers. They 
knew that paper limitations were useless, unless accom- 
panied by the means of defence. 'Hence they denied 
some powers to the general, and some to the state go- 
vernments. They limited others, and when they be- 
stowed general powers on the federal head, the means of 
a wholesome control was left with the people, and the 
state governments. But these salutary principles are 
now out of fashion. They are either unknown, forgot- 
ten or disregarded. The plan of the republican adminis- 
tration has been evidently to accumulate power in the ex- 
ecutive branch of the government, from the president 
down to the lowest collector or tax-gatherer. Scarcely is 
a bill reported upon any subject, relating either to war or 
revenue, which does not contain some covert attack on 
the unquestionable rights of a free people. 

It is manifest to me that the constitution contains no 
grant of the militia to the federal government, for the 
general purpose of even defensive war. When this in- 
strument was before the people, such a power as is now 
contended for was never attributed to it, either by its en- 
emies or its friends. On the other hand, when the great 
and dangerous powers actually granted by it, such as 
those of making war and peace, raising armies, and im- 
posing taxes, were objected to by honest and enlightened 
op post rs, the answer was (and it is a sound one if the 
constitution is executed in its true sense and spirit) that 
there was a sufficient security against abuses in the habits 
of the people, their aversion from war, and their spirit of 
liberty ; but especially in the state governments, and their 
militia. And I might, with perfect safety, hazard the 
assertion, that if the power, now contended for, to call 
forth the whole militia for the general purposes of war, 
without any regard to the constitutional limitation, or to 
time, or place of service, had been inserted, in plain terms 
in the charter, it would have been rejected. 

But, Mr. Speaker, pefhaps it may be demanded of me 
whether the militia may not be called forth until an in- 
vasion actually takes place. It may be asked, must the 
government wait until the enemy lands upon our shores.! 
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before it can resort to this force ? Upon this point I 
would answer, that the act of Congress passed in 1795 to 
carry into effect that part of the constitution, now under 
consideration, places this subject on its proper footing. 
That act authorises the president to call forth the militia 
in case of invasion or imminent danger of invasion. 
This in terms is an extension of the provisions of the in- 
strument, and it certainly goes to the very verge of the 
constitutional limit ; but I am disposed to think that it is 
a sound exposition of its true intent and meaning. The 
words of this law, not to be found in the constitution, are 
these—" imminent danger of invasion" and they seem to 
have been carefully selected for their accuracy and pre- 
cision. By imminent danger is meant—impending-^ threat- 
ening danger— danger at hand. It does not include dan- 
ger only expected^ or probable^ resulting from a general 
state of war. For instance ; it is no such emergency as 
is provided for in the constitution, that we are engaged 
in a war with a powerful nation, and that there is a moral 
certainty that she will invade some part of our territory. 
This would induce a provident administration to have a 
good army in the field, but does not authorize ordering 
the militia into actual service. But if the president were 
now in possession of information that a large expedition 
had been prepared for and was on its way to attack New 
Orleans (as we have reason to believe he is) he need not 
delay his call on the militia, until the enemy shall arrive, 
but he may lawfully call out those of the contiguous 
states, to meet and repel that invasion, whenever the ene- 
my shall make his appearance. So, if a fleet should ar- 
rive at Sandy Hook, or at the capes of the Delaware ; it 
might require a long time to enable them to get up and 
land their troops ; still the president need not wait until 
they have landed ; because these are cases of invasion — 
or of imminent danger of invasion within the fair mean- 
ing of the words of the constitution. 

This statute of 1795 asserts no power to call forth the 
militia for the general purposes of war, or to defend the 
frontiers; but only to repel invasion actually made or de- 
pending. Yet this statute was drawn with the utmost 
care, and was doubtless intended to occupy all the ground 
1 given to the general government by the constitution, as 
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it -was then understood- It is entitled to the utmost re- 
spect and weight, as a legislative declaration, how far 
this right extends, and what are its just limits. 

It is not necessary to detain the house in remarking on 
trie circumstance that the enemy are in possession of some 
part of the territory of the United States, as that circum- 
stance can afford no aid to this bill; and indeed does not 
seem to be much relied on. None of the provisions of 
this bill are adapted to that case. It is not designed to 
enable the president to call forth the militia to expel 
them. The existing laws are already fully competent to 
this end. He may Call forth the militia to repel this in- 
vasion. But the object of this bill is to form a militia 
armament, not to expel those invaders, but to serve for 
one year* The enemy is left in quiet possession of what 
he has taken, and this army is to be raised to carry on the 
war as the president shall direct. It may be marched 
into Canada, leaving the invaders behind. But more of 
this hereafter. 

As to the second object of this bill, which is to induce 
this corps of 80,000 militia to furnish 4O,000 regulars ; 
to be sure it does not figure in the title of the act, yet it 
has been avowed by many gentlemen, to be the real ob- 
ject which this bill is to attain. 

I cannot avoid remarking how admirably the title of 
this act has been contrived, to give notice of a matter 
which is not to be found in the Sill— -that is, a plan to de- 
fend the frontiers against invasion, and tp conceal what 
it does contain — an illegal device to compel the militia to 
furnish recruits for the regular army. But surely those 
gentlemen who excuse themselves in voting for it, al- 
though they acknowledge that it is no militia bill, be- > 
cause it affords a prospect of supplying the ranks of the 
regular army ; surely such gentlemen have not consider- 
ed, that if Congress have no right to call for the mili- 
tia as this bill does call for them, neither can it possess 
even a pretence of right to require them to furnish regu- 
lar soldiers. The furnishing half the number of regulars 
is the commutation proposed for the militia service. But 
if there is no right to require the principal duty, there 
can be none to require the substitute. If the obligation to 
serve in the militia, as this bill requires, does not exist, 
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the alternative ought not to e^ist. ' This heed only be sta- 
ted to receive the assent of every just man in die com- 
munity. Then, to demand by law what we have no right 
to demand— to impose on the people a burthen which we 
have no right to impose, and oblige them to perform it, 
or to provide a substitute, will at once give to the whole 
process the character of illegal compulsion* To class 
the militia for purposes not within our control ; to re- 
quire of them a service which they are not bound to per- 
form, and then to excuse them if they will furnish half 
the number of regular soldiers — what is this but coer- 
cion ? What is this but classing the militia, and drafting 
them, to furnish recruits for the regular army? It be- 
comes conscription, which is nothing more than obliging 
men to serve in the army, or to furnish others to serve, 
without their consent^ and without the authority of con- 
stitutional law. 

It is conscription of the most odious character— the 
form and shape given to it are the most . offensive that 
could be proposed to a free people— it is concealed and 
covert — it is injustice perpetrated under the pretence and 
colour of rightful authority. 

The friends of the bill are then reduced to this dilem- 
ma. If the bill is really a militia bill, it is unconstitution- 
al and should be rejected. If it is not a militia bill (as 
some of the majority have contended) but the real object 
is to obtain recruits, it is still more objectionable, and 
should receive no countenance in this house. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall now proceed to consider the pro- 
visions of this bill. My observations will be general. I 
shall not trouble the house with descending to particulars. 
And T cannot refrain from again remarking on the title of 
this bill-^its deceptive form and character. It affects to 
inform the reader that he may within expect to find a 
plan for calling forth the militia to defend the frontiers 
against invasion, and yet there is not a single provision 
to be found in the enacting clauses adapted to such an 
object. The plan which the bill developes, is, to class 
the militia under the directions and authority of the pre- 
sident. They are then to be drafted. Those selected 
are to he organized into regiments and brigades — and 
are to pass at once into the United States' service. There 
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ia no provision regulating the particular service upon 
which they are to be employed— there is nothing to con* 
fine the service to the constitutional emergencies— to re* 
pel invasions—* to execute the laws or suppress insurrec- 
tions. But the men are put under martial lav, and must 
serve as they shall be ordered. The bill pursues no plan 
of a militia law heretofore passed. It has not a militia 
feature in it, but on the contrary prostrates at once all 
their rights and privileges. It may, sir, be laid down as 
a general proposition, that a bill professing to be a militia 
bill, but which disregards and destroys all the essential 
qualities of the militia armament— which deprives the 
militia-man of inherent fundamental rights— rights al- 
ways acknowledged and possessed, cannot be consistent 
with the constitutional powers of this government. The 
rights of the militia were long known and universally 
acquiesced in, before this government acquired its quali- 
fied jurisdiction over them. They claimed and exer- 
cised these rights during the war of the revolution, and 
at the time of the adoption of the constitution. Con- 
gress received the powers it possesses subject to these 
privileges. Ttaj are founded in justice, and in the 
intrinsic nature of a force, composed of the whole body 
of the people. They are supported by prescription or 
constant usage. When I speak of militia rights, I mean 
these : to be called out for short periods on emergency— 
to be taken from places contiguous, and not to be compel* 
led to serve elsewhere : to serve only in just rotation with 
others. An act which violates all these principles may 
be safely called no militia law, but an unconstitutional 
requisition. 

When the bill came to us from the Senate, the term of 
service required by it was two years. We have reduced 
it to one. The principle however is not changed. The 
obligation to serve is absolute, peremptory, uncondition- 
al. There is no* provision limiting the service by any 
contingency* If the enemy in one month after this force 

* Alter this speech was delivered, Mr. Baylies of Mass. offered ah 
amendment providing that the force to be raised by this act* shoul4 
not be called into actual service, but for the purpose of executing 
the laws, suppressing insurrections or repelling invasions— but it 
was rejected by the majority. 

I 
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.shall be organized, should be driven to the walls of Que- 
bec, or be besieged in Halifax, still the militia-man must 
be a soldier. What section of the constitution, let me 
ask, authorises this ? What letter of that instrument en- 
ables Congress to fix any absolute time of service ? There 
is hone. The legal call is to repel invasion. It carries with 
it its own limitation. The obligation to serve lasts so long 
and no longer as the particular invasion for which the 
service is required exists. It. is to be remarked that the 
act of. 1795, before alluded to, contains no provision as- 
certaining how long the militia called forth to serve in the 
cases stated in the constitution shall serve ; it leaves it in 
this respect as it ought to be left, to the intrinsic limitation 
of the granting clause. But it ordains that they shall not 
be required to serve more than three months in any one 
year ; thereby guarding and protecting this essential qua- 
lity of militia service. This is a correct exposition of 
the limited constitutional grant* The words of that char- 
ter carried with them the intended limitation, and there- 
fore it was unnecessary to insert another. But as it might 
so happen that invasion or one of the other exigencies 
might endure longer than a militia-man ought to be com- 
pelled to serve, care was taken that they should not on 
any pretence be required to serve for more than three 
months out of twelve. 

There appears to me to exist no right to fix the time of 
service but for the purpose of establishing a day beyond 
which they shall not be required to serve. The period 
of service which the government may rightfully demand 
is quite another thing, and depends entirely on the exi- 
gency out of which the right to call them forth, may 
arise. If the call is to enforce the laws, the right to ser- 
vice ceases when the empire of the laws is restored. If 
to suppress insurrections, when the insurgents are quell- 
ed* If to repel invasion, when the invader is driven 
back. If prudence, if reasons of state, or alleged neces- 
sity require a longer period of service, recourse must be 
had to the state legislatures. The state governments are 
absolute, except where they are controlled by their own 
constitutions. They tnay safely be trusted ; they would 
co-operate with the general government in all necessary 
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measures of defence as long as that government respected 
their rights and performed its relative duties. 

The next characteristic privilege of the militia is to be 
taken from places contiguous to that where the service is 
required ; and how is this to be secured I There is but 
one method of effecting it; adhere to the constitution ; 
construe it according to its words and plain intent ; con- 
sider the power of Congress as a limited authority; confine 
the power of Congress to call forth the militia to the 
enumerated cases ; do this, and this important privilege 
is secured- These are all cases of emergency. If the 
militia cannot be called forth until the emergency exists, 
then they must necessarily be taken from the contiguous 
neighbourhoods or states* But, as I have before stated, 
this bill contains no provision that the militia shall not be 
called into actual service until the exigencies occur ; nor 
that they shall be called from the adjacent parts or neigh- 
bouring states ; but they are left in these important res- 
pects altogether in the power of the president. The rules 
of martial law will oblige them to obey. They may be 
marched from Maine to Louisiana. There is no limita- 
tion in regard to the place where the service is to be per- 
formed. In the bill, as it came to us, there was a section 
restraining the right of service to the state from whence 
the militia came, or to the next adjoining, but this we 
have stricken out, thereby declaring our opinions to be, 
that the pdwer is. unlimited in this particular / and that 
they may rightfully be sent any where. As the bill now 
stands, under the specious pretext of defending the fron- 
tiers, the militia of New Jersey may be marched to De- 
troit or to Maine ; acting on the favourite maxim of the 
administration, that the United States must be defended 
in Canada ; that the invasion of that country is a mea- 
sure purely defensive, these troops may be ordered to 
Quebec and Montreal. And if they refuse to pass the 
frontiers they are called forth to defend, they may be 
shot as mutineers* It is nothing to the purpose to say 
that the president will exercise a sound discretion, and 
will not order these men to serve at a great distance from 
their homes. If the constitution has not subjected the 
militia to the discretion of the president, we have no 
right to do so by law. What a freeman may claim as an 
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undoubted right, he ought not to be compelled to receive 
as a favour. 

This bill also destroys the great principle of rotation— 
by which I mean the important privilege of every free- 
man, not to be subject to military service, but in a just 
proportion of time with other freemen of his vicinage. 
This appears to me to be a most important privilege. 
The militia consists of all the people— the entire male 
population. They have their rights not only as between 
them and the government, but as between each man and 
the residue. All cannot be called forth at a time, or the 
country would become a desert. Hence the right of 
each man is, that he shall only be called, into actual ser- 
vice in just rotation with all others. To declare by law 
that one class shall absolutely serve for one, two, or ten 
years, is entirely unjust and illegal. Substantially, it 
makes them regular soldiers. Suppose the war should 
terminate with the year— then one class will have borne 
the whole burthen. No such injustice takes place if we 
use them as militia ought to be used. If we require 
their services according to the intrinsic nature of the 
force, and &s the rules of justice require, all will be right. 
They should be ordered out for short periods, and be 
often relieved during a campaign, so that no one class 
should be compelled to serve for a longer time than its 
equal tour of duty may demand. Let it not be urged 
that so short a service will prevent their improvement in 
the military art. The error is, in requiring of the mili- 
tia a service to which they are incompetent, and for 
which they were never designed. The militia were not 
intended and- should never be relied on to fight pitched 
battles with a disciplined foe. They are only calculated 
to serve as an irregular auxiliary force, to harrass and 
distress the enemy, upon a sudden onset. The sooner 
they are brought into action after they leave their homes 
the better. They must have brave men to command 
them, and be employed in a service suited to their nature 
and genius. In a service adapted to them they will ren- 
der essential aid. Thus employed, they dare to follorv 
wherever their officers dare to lead. In a camp they will 
learn little that is good ; there perhaps you may discip- 
line select corps composed of the flower of your youth, 
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but the militia masse will learn little else than bad habits, 
and to become disgusted with your service. Let us then 
abandon the vain expectation of compelling the militia to 
do the duty and supply the place of regulars. Let us re- 
spect their rights, and they will be most useful. If we 
trample their privileges under foot they will be less dan- 
gerous to the enemy than to their oppressors. 

It is most worthy of remark that in the act of 1795, 
all these essential characteristics of the militia force are 
carefully preserved. That act provides that they shall 
be called from the parts most contiguous to the place of 
danger. That they shall not serve more than three 
months in any one year ; and each man only in due ro- 
tation with every other able bodied man of the battalion 
to which he belongs. This act is entitled, as I before re- 
marked, to the most profound respect, as a correct expo- 
sition of the constitutional powers of the federal govern- 
ment over the militia of the states— not only because it 
was enacted whilst Washington was president, and Ham- 
ilton his counsellor, but from other circumstances. It 
is a revised law — a former act, passed in 1792, had been 
found defective. It was enacted at a time when the go- 
vernment would naturally be disposed to execute all the 
authority vested in it, directly after the formidable insur- 
rection in the western counties of Pennsylvania was 
crushed, and when a foreign war had been recently ex* 
pected. It is a precedent well worthy to be followed— 
but of late years its principles have been disregarded. 
The time of service has been doubled, by acts already 
passed. Now we are to quadruple it. We have reject- 
ed or disregarded its other wholesome provisions and re- 
straints ; and boldly demand an entire authority and con- 
trol over the male population of the country. 

But, Mr. Speaker, it is apparent to me that this bill 
not only destroys the characteristic principles of the mi- 
litia force, but that it prostrates at once the most impor- 
tant personal rights of our citizens, and also of our state 
governments. 

This bill will deprive all the citizens who shall fall un- 
der the drafts, of their dearest personal rights. You 
force them, against their will, to be soldiers for a whole 
year. You drag them from their wives, their children, 

i2 
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their occupations, their profession* and trades. You coo- 
sign them to the camp, and to the hardships and toils of 
a common soldier* You ruin them. Take the farmer 
from his plough— -the tradesman from his shop— the la- 
bourer from his employment, and what but ruin can 
await men of moderate means and large families, depend- 
ing upon daily industry for maintenance and support ? 
When they return, at the close of the year, they will find 
their farms unproductive and in ruins— their customers 
gone — their business passed away into other hands, and 
their families in want. What will become of men, with 
small means, dependent upon daily and steady exertion ? 
What will become of tenants who cultivate the lands of 
other men ? Of the mechanic or labourers on whom this 
lot may fall ? They will, I repeat it, be ruined. Besides, 
whilst we thus injure and destroy their families, we at 
the same time make slaves of them. We deprive them, 
for a year, <*f the inestimable right of civil liberty. We 
place them Wider nuptial law— expose them to military- 
tribunals— to ignominious punishment— perhaps to death 
itself, for asserting what they believe to be their unalien- 
able right. You make them slaves to their officers, ma«* 
ay of whom will be their inferiors in worth and standing 
in society — perhaps to beardless boys, who having never 
been taught themselves to obey, are sure to he insolent 
and overbearing in command- 
Such will be the inevitable fate of your militia soldiers, 
if they ajre to perform this cruel service. 

And why are they to be thus imposed upon ? Will it 
be answered that it is to save the country i There is no 
necessity, sir, to save the country by such means. The 
people do not require us— rthey will not permit us thus to 
save them. What consolation will it be to them to- be 
saved at such a price ? If this war continue, as. it proba- 
bly will, another year, 100,000 more must be provided* 
The whole country may be impoverished and ruined. 
We ought to remember that we are legislating for Amer- 
ican freemen. We may assure ourselves that our conn* 
toymen possess this honourable trait of character, that 
whilst they will be ever ready to submit to us if we ere 
in th&right % they will be equally on the alert to resist, iff 
we are in the wrong* 
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This bill also attacks the rights and sovereignty of the 
state governments* Congress is about to usurp their un- 
doubted rights ; to take from them their militiu. By this 
bill we proclaim that we will have their men-— as many 
as we please— when and where y and for as long a time as 
we see fit, and for any service we see proper. Do gen- 
tlemen of the majority seriously believe that the people 
and the state governments will submit to this claim ? Do 
they believe that all the states of this union will submit to 
this usurpation ? Have you attended to the solemn and 
almost unanimous declaration and protestation of the Le- 
gislature of Connecticut ? Have you examined the cloud 
arising in the east ? Do you yet perceive that it is black, 
alarming, portentous ? Do you wish to put a match to it, 
and to plunge the country into discord and civil war I 
And when the enemy is at hand ? No, you do not— you 
cannot mean to bring about such ills ; you must see the 
necessity of union at such a time as this. 

I speak not in the language of menace. But let me 
entreat you to desist from this course of measures. Give 
up, I entreat you, all the harsh features of this bill. In- 
deed you want no new act* The existing laws are suffi- 
cient for all fair purposes. Give up also, I conjure you, 
by the best interests of our common country— give up all 
die other acts you contemplate for raising armies by com* 
pulsion* Rely upon it, the people will not support you 
in such measures. Let me again ask you, as practical 
men, do you seriously believe that every state of this 
union will submit to your compulsory system ? Suppose 
that New England refuses— to what a condition do you 
reduce the middle and southern states, which may be 
disposed to submit ? You will either invite them, by their 
interests and feelings to join in the opposition,, or you ex- 
pose them to burthens to which the others successfully 
object. Thus they will be punished for their loyalty and 
devotion. Be re-assured, by me, that these measures are 
not required to defend the country. Tou have no right 
to defend the country by such means. Such a defence 
will leave it not worth defending. It is not for me to 
ofier any advice to this majority— but listen to me, for a 
moment longer; hearken to my earnest entreaty; that 
you defend the country by constitutional means; by such 
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means as the people have been accustomed to, and which 
will command public confidence and approbation — give 
up, I again pray you, these cruel plans of compulsory ser- 
vice. Be warned, in season, that if you do not, you will 
convulse this union to its very centre* Disguise them as 
you may, the people will discover the entering wedge of 
conscription. Let your defensive efforts be on our own 
so.il — a few well disciplined regiments properly posted 
and commanded, aided by the militia, will perform won- 
ders. Remember that recently less than 1 500 men have 
foiled and driven back with disgrace the best appointed 
and most numerous army that Britain has ever had in 
Canada. Raise armies by voluntary enlistment only. 
Be under no apprehension of failure. Employ trusty of- 
ficers in the recruiting service. Furnish them with mo- 
ney and keep them constantly supplied. The offers you 
hold out are abundantly sufficient to command men— if 
they are not, encrease them. Encourage volunteer corps ; 
arrange your militia under the existing laws ; arm them ; 
but call them not from their homes until they are want- 
ed. Respect their rights and interests. Cultivate their 
good will by attending to their comfort and wants. Leave 
them to their own commanders. Interfere not with the 
state governments respecting their militia, but encourage 
them to make exertions for the common defence* Pass 
an act guaranteeing the pay of the militia, which may be 
advanced by the states. Pursue a constitutional and con- 
ciliatory course, and you may safely rely upon the 
strength, valour, and patriotism of the people. 



A Speech of Sin. John Dunning, ("afterxuarfk Lord Ash- 
burton) on the bill for punishing persons suspected of 
being- pirates. 

' " Sir John Dunning, was born at Ashburton, in Devon- 
shire, in 1731. After studying some time with his father, 
who was an attorney, he entered at the Temple, and on be- 
ing called to the bar, soon rose to eminence in his profes- 
sion : he obtained a seat in Parliament, and became one of 
the most distinguished members of opposition at this period. 
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He died 1782. The following is the most brilliant display 
of his eloquence that I have met with ; which I was at some 
pains to pick out from among the shreds and patches that 
remain of his speeches. His legal knowledge is said to have 
been very great $ but as this is a subject which I do not un- 
derstand, f must leave it to the lawyer, to pronounce his 
panegyric in good set terms of their own." 

W. Hazlitt. 

Lord Ashburton was, most probably, the author of the 
famous letters signed Junius, He was a man of consum- 
mate genius, eloquence and erudition, and acquired a for- 
tune of £ 20,000 sterling a year, by his practice, for twenty 
years at the Bar. 

See 2nd. vol page 90. of BisseWi Life of Burke. 



I will not take up the time of the house in debating the 
bill upon legal grounds : for where there is no reason or 
justice, there can be no law ; law supposes a rule, which, 
while it prescribes a mode of conduct, respecting either the 
public or individuals, defines the offence, annexes the 
punishment, and besides, especially provides and directs 
all the intermediate steps between the charge and convic- 
tion, but more particularly the measure and quantity of 
the punishment. What does this bill say ? No crime is 
imputable, no examination of innocence or criminality is 
to follow. The punishment is inflicted, in the first in* 
stance, on the ground of mere suspicion. 

A man may be suspected ; any man may be suspected ; 
but his guilt or innocence is entirely out of the question ; 
no inquiry whatever is to be made into either, as long as 
the present bill continues in force. I confess there have 
been times, in which it has been found extremely neces- 
sary to suspend the habeas corpus act ; such, in particular, 
were the too late, most unnatural and unprovoked rebel- 
lions in Scotland : but then there was a necessity stated. 
That necessity was not denied ; it was, indeed, notorious : 
but will any man say that is the case at present ? Is there 
a rebellion within the kingdom ? Is there a pretender 
claiming the crown, as his legal and constitutional inher- 
itance ; and that at the expense of both our civil and re- 
ligious rights—- the very essence, as well as the form of 
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our constitution ? No. such thing : the idea is ridiculous. 
Are we, on the other hand, afraid that the people of A- 
merica, will pass the Atlantic on a bridge, and come over 
and conquer us ? And that their partisans lie in ambusb, 
about Brentford, or Colnbrook ? That it may be presu- 
med, will be hardly contended, even in the present rage 
for assertion without proof t and conclusion without argu- 
ment. No, this bill, I plainly perceive has been manu- 
factured for other purposes. It can be stretched, and 
twined, and twisted, by the ingenuity of my worthy and 
learned friend, over the way (Mr. attorney general) or 
by some of his brethren equally ingenious, to affect and 
reach men who never saw America, or, peradventure, 
the high seas, as strongly, at least as efficaciously for the 
mere temporary purposes of prosecution and revenge, as 
if they had been caught in arms — in open rebellion. 

If even ministers had contented themselves with this 
first ebullition of their fiery, irresistible zeal for persecu- 
tion, the public might look on with a mixture of contempt 
and astonishment, at the insolence and folly of the at- 
tempt ; but when they go a step farther, and venture to 
couple it with the power untried hitherto in the annals of 
this country ; a power including in it the most bloody 
species of proscription, I confess I begin to feel senti- 
ments of a very different nature. What does the clause 
say? After empowering the apprehension on the mere 
grounds of suspicion, and directing the commitment to 
any common gaol within his majesty's dominions, are not 
we told, " or to any other place of confinement, especial- 
ly appointed for that purpose, by warrant under his ma- 
jesty's sign manual, by any magistrate, having competent 
authority in that behalf;" (who is hereby authorized to 
commit such persons to the place so to be appointed f) 
.Is not this evidently a power to punish the innocent, but 
to inflict such pains upon them as an honest mind must 
revolt at, and contemplate with horror ? The magistrate 
may take up and commit, on suspicion, to the common 
gaol, and by the sign manual, to any other place especial- 
ly appointed, and is further authorized to commit accor- 
ding to such special appointment. What is this but to 
authorize the mode, measure, and place of confinement, at 
the pleasure of the minister, which, besides, manifestly, 
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includes in it the power of temporary banishment, as well 
as confinement, to any part, or to the most remote, un- 
healthy and pestiferous climate within the wide circle of 
his majesty's dominions, in the four quarters of the globe ? 
If this be the intention of my honourable and learned 
friend over the way, and his no less honourable employ- 
ers, in God's name, let him speak out; let us know, let 
the public know, what they are to expect. Let him and 
his friends no longer amuse us with a formal, circum- 
stantial story of America and the high seas, and the 
crime of piracv. Such tales may be amusing to some 
people, and they may answer certain purposes out of 
doors, and in some particular places ; but to talk of them 
seriously, within these walls, will not, I believe, be at- 
tempted. The power endeavoured to be vested in the 
crown by this bill, is evidently a dictatorial power, or 
similar to that exercised by the Roman dictator. We all 
know the motives for granting such a power. It will 
hardly be contended that any such motives exist at pre- 
sent. We all know the frequent abuse of it, and the 
horrid purposes, towards the latter period of the com- 
monwealth, to which it was employed ; and I presume 
there is not a schoolboy of three years standing, who is 
ignorant that that mighty republic was overthrown by a 
dictator. » 

Such will always be the case when powers are granted 
through ignorance, wantonness, or design. If the pre- 
sent bdl were to have no other evil effect than establish-, 
inga precedent for future ministers to come to parliament 
on the same errand, I should be against it ; but when I 
behold it in the light I do, I must deem it a most formi- 
dable, dangerous, and, I fear, fatal attack upon the liber- 
ty of this country. It seems directed at its vitals, and in 
my opinion, threatens its total destruction, if not a disso- 
lution of the constitution. Before I conclude, I must ob- 
se^e^if any thing were wanting to shew the true com- 
plexion of this bill, the words high seas and piracy will 
fully explain it; these words apply to the seas contiguous 
to Great Britain and Ireland. It is indeed plainly per- 
ceivable, whatever the title of the bill may be, it is not an 
American so much as it is a British suspension of the ha- 
beas corpus act. It may overtake any man, any where. 
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It authorizes a discretionary punishment without a co- 
lour of legal proof, or even a probable ground of suspi- 
cion. It makes no distinction between the dreams of a 
sick man, and the ravings of a demoniac, and the malice 
of a secret and declared enemy. 

No man is exempt from punishment, because inno- 
cence is no longer a protection. It will generate spies, 
informers and false accusers, beyond number; and fur* 
nish the means of gratification, emolument, and satiety, 
to the most profligate of the species; while it will let 
loose with impunity, the blackest and most horrid vices 
which disgrace the human mind. In fine, it will realize 
what has hitherto been looked upon as the creature of po- 
etic fiction ; it will scatter over the land more ills and cur- 
ses, than were ever supposed to flow from the Pandora's 
Box. Justice will be bound, as well as blind ; and it will 
be in the power of every revengeful minister, or merce- 
nary villain, to satiate his revenge, or fill his pockets, at 
the expense of the best and most virtuous men in the 
commonwealth. 



CHAPTER II. 

FORENSIC ELOQUENCE. 

Extract from a Speech of Joseph Hopkinson, Esqn. 
(counsel for Dr. Rusk J in an action for a hbel brought 
by Dr. Benjamin Rush, against WiUtam Cobbet y in the 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, December Term % 1 799. 

PARTIES have in our country, become wrought up 
to such illiberal fury, that every action of a man's life, 
from the most important to the most obscure and trifling, 
is traced to party motives and party principles—his at* 
tachments and his enmities— his connexions in business 
or otherwise, nay, almost the colour of the cloth he wears, 
and the species of diet he feeds on, art ascribed to his par- 
ty and political principles. This is an unhappy state of 
things. Were I of the party to whom it has happened 
the defendant has opposed himself, \ should expect that 
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all I shall now or ever say against this man, would by 
many of my fellow-citizens, perhaps by you gentlemen, 
be deemed to be the mere vengeance of party spirit, the 
unmanly gratification of political hatred— But my opin- 
ions of this man have ever, even from the commencement 
of his extraordinary career, been the same ; and are now, 
as they always have been, honest, consistent and conscU 
entious— my political character depends not in the slight- 
est degree upon his recommendation or his censure-— I 
have had both ; I have regarded neither. Doubtless his 
dark and virulent spirit prepares some attack, which his 
insufferable arrogance informs him will be formidable 
and destructive to lawyers, court and jury, that shall 
dare to do him justice* For myself, I declare, if the de- 
claration be necessary, that there is not in the bounds of 
creation, that thing so feeble or so vile, that I should hold 
it in greater contempt, than the resentment of William 
Cobbett ; and I will answer that you will not be driven 
from your duty or your oaths, by a fear of being placed 
on his black list. He has, indeed, the unquenchable and 
vindictive spirit of an inquisitor, but wanting all power, 
it is harmless and contemptible; The ridiculous vanity 
of this man, and his ignorance of his true situation in this 
country, and of the kind of value or use that has been put 
upon him, has led him into an opinion that his voice is 
the voice of fate, either with regard to public measures 
and character, or to private reputation. This, however, 
is an error which it lies with the public to correct ; and 
they will find their interest and their honour deeply con- 
cerned in doing it speedily and effectually* God forbid 
that my country should have sunk so low, that an oppo- 
sition to such a wretch as this, will be deemed unfriend- 
ly to our government. When tempests agitate the ocean 
to its foundation, and rock it in convulsions, numerous 
noxious animals are thrown up, which would otherwise 
never have seen the light ; so in a troubled state of things, 
wretches are cast up from the very dregs and slime of 
the community, who, in more happy times, would hav^ 
lived and rotted in obscurity. 

The attack made on Dr. Rush, is of the most deadly 
and violent kind that malice could invent, or abandoned 
depravity execute* He is accused of murder, or destroy- 

x 
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ing the lives of his fellow-citizens in a time of dreadful 
calamity — It is then fair and necessary to inquire, what 
was the conduct of Dr. Rush during that calamity — has 
it merited reproach or applause— if the former the offence 
of W. C. is extenuated; if the latter it is aggravated be- 
yond all example. 

Dr. Rash's reputation is not confined to the narrow cir- 
cle of his patients, nor his applause to the clamours of 
old women and nurses* His fame has spread as exten- 
sively as our commerce. He has added a fresh and 
blooming laurel to the head of American genius — he has 
done much to rescue the American name from obloquy 
and contempt, which some of the proud philosophers of 
Europe would cast upon us, ranking us as inferior to 
themselves in the order of beings* From the East In- 
dies and from the West — from almost every part of Eu- 
rope, he has received honours and compliments ; and we 
are different from all the people on the face of the earth, 
if these honours reflect not some pride and some pleasure 
into our breasts. This participation in the honours and 
fame of our countrymen is coeval with the existence of 
the passions of men, and he that does not feel it, must 
want a social temper and the true spirit of patriotism. 
Nor has the private character and deportment of Dr. 
Rush forfeited that esteem which his public services and 
fame should command. Where is the man whose dispo- 
sitions are more mild, whose temper is less virulent, 
whose affections more warm and sincere. From my soul 
I believe him to be among the most unoffending and most 
benevolent of mankind ; so that in the wide range of 
creation you cannot find two beings more unlike each 
other that Dr. Benjamin Rush and William Cobbett. — 
Even when, day after day, this vile source of falsehood 
and pollution, vomited forth the blackest venom of slan- 
der upon his name, he stood like a suffering martyr, and 
dipped not his pen in the gall of controversy. And yet 
it is known that Dr. Rush can write — his pen has often 
been drawn in the service of his country, never to black- 
en the name of his neighbour or wound the feelings of 
innocence. He did not even wipe away by contradiction 
the filth with which he was covered; determined that the 
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hands of his country alone shall either cleanse him from 
these foul aspersions, or sink him deeper in disgrace. 

When pestilence and death, walking hand in hand, 
swept away the people of Athens with the besom of de- 
struction, the immortal Hippocrates threw himself un- 
daunted into the midst of the danger, and endured the 
extremes of fatigue and distress to assist and deliver his 
perishing fellow-citizens. How like this was the conduct 
of Dr. Rush in the memorable and dreadful year of 1 793 ? 
He then stood foremost and almost alone to encounter 
and arrest the ravages of death. Hundreds of our fel- 
low-citizens, sinking under the unparalleled calamities of 
poverty and disease, sought relief as well from the Chris- 
tian charity and benevolence of his heart, as from the 
powerful application of his skill. If there be any who 
sought his attention in vain ; if there be any who were 
repelled with unfeeling insolence or mortifying neglect, 
let them declare it. For those who received from him 
the relief they sought, we ask them not to speak— it is 
not the applause of men, or the tears of the grateful, that 
he requires. The voice of conscience speaks a louder 
tone of applause, which the approbation of his God will 
render eternal. But, gentlemen, let us not forget the 
days of difficulty and distress ; they have returned, and 
may return again, and utter dreadful reproach to the un- 
grateful. This flourishing city, where health, business 
and pleasure gave joy to every heart, and ornamented 
every countenance, became at once silent as a wilderness, 
the solemn, the joyless habitation of disease and death ; 
no longer the noise of business was heard through our 
streets, or the sprightly notes of mirth; but the dull 
sounds of the heavy hearse, and the lamentations of the 
wretched, struck an uneasy terror into the soul, u making 
night hideous." The day and the night were now the 
same. The rising sun brought no joy r to' the afflicted, 
nor night its usual rest ; all was sadness, ruin and des- 
pair ; commerce bent her sails for happier ports ; your 
ware-houses no longer received nor distributed the wealth 
of nations ; the temples of God were closed, and it was 
dangerous to meet together, even to implore from Divine 
mercy, an issue of our sufferings. Where then was 
Dr. Rush ? Where was this man, and how was he 
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employed, who has been treated as a very cut-throat, or 
a worthless and abandoned vagabond, who disgraces the 
community which tolerates his existence ? Need I tell 
you where he was— -God forbid that you should have for- 
gotten—separated from a large and an amiable family, 
and exposed daily to a separation from them for ever, he 
seemed at once to have forgotten the husband, the father, 
and all those tender ties and exquisite sensibilities which 
form the happiness of such a man, and to have contem- 
plated himself only as a citizen of Philadelphia* He» 
seems to have lost sight of the duties he owes to his fam- 
ily, and to have been devoted to the more Godlike duties 
he owes to his country. 

Twice he found himself languishing on the bed of sick- 
ness, and gasping at the gates of death, distant from his 
family, and almost deserted by every friend— scarcely 
had he recovered strength to move, when he resumed his 
dangerous duties ; and often did he totter into the infect- 
ed chambers of the sick, when he could not ascend to 
£hem without stopping to recover his exhausted strength* 
It was for the poor and helpless too, that he thus exposed 
himself to destruction—the rich had generally fled* How 
like is this to the conduct of Hippocrates — I wish I could 
say, how like is Philadelphia to Athens. Athens heap- 
ed honours and wealth on her physician and his posteri- 
ty ; but contumely and defamation have been the reward 
of ours. What are the rewards that Dr. Rush is justly 
entitled to, ought not* perhajft, to be decided by his 
friends or enemies ; but nearly all must agree that he 
has not deserved the treatment he has received from 
William Cobbett. It has been strangely suggested by 
some, (for this suit has been a subject of pretty general 
conversation and concern) that Dr. Rush's character is 
too well known and established to be injured by the at- 
tacks of Cobbett; who is not worth his serious attention, 
and therefore he should recover no damages in this ac- 
tion. I am sure I think as highly of Dr. Rush as any of 
those who would in this manner palliate the conduct of 
Cobbett, or weaken the claims of the plaintiff to redress* 
But, gentlemen, there are few characters so pure and so 
impenetrable as to receive the constant, unceasing attack 
of malicious slander, exerted in every possible form, and 
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to every possible point, without stain or injury. Of ft 
physician this is most emphatically nice. His reputation 
is a fabric delicate as air, the slightest gust of popular 
prejudice or caprice dissipates it, even suspicion destroys 
it ; if he is distrusted he is ruined* This notion that the 
purity of the object attacked is to justify or lessen the 
crime of the assailant, is quite novel in morals and in 
law. Is the virtue of the injured to be the defence of the 
injurer ? Should it not rather be the protection of the 
just? Have you a daughter of spotless virtue and dis- 
cretion ? Is it then no offence to proclaim her a prosti- 
tute ? Are you unquestionably upright and honest ? Is 
it therefore no offence to publish you a swindler and a 
thief, while the real prostitute and the convicted thief 
would be entitled to exemplary damages ? Why gentle- 
men, doctrines of this sort are so absurd, so repugnant to 
every sentiment of justice and propriety, that the honest 
heart shrinks from them as from its bane. Let us see to 
what they would lead us. To slander a man is simply 
no offence ; to vilify a man pre-eminently wise and use- 
ful, is something better than merely an offence ; and to 
blaspheme the all pure and perfect God must be high- 
ly meritorious. But to return to Dr. Rush's ability to 
withstand the blows that have been aimed at him : It is 
not, gentlemen, this single paragraph, or that one, 
that carries with it the deadly weight, and brings 
the intended victim to the ground. It is a regular con- 
certed system of defamation, an uninterrupted and perse* 
vering attack of calumny and scurrility, in every form 
which they can assume. Sometimes it is made under 
some dark, mysterious paragraph, and sometimes in the 
open language of denunciation. Now fear is alarmed 
with a bold assurance of danger, and now ridicule is ex- 
acted by the point of a jest. Thus a net is thrown out 
for every weakness, passion or prejudice that is afloat in 
the community, and few escape the entanglement. This, 
gentlemen, is what scribblers call writing a man iarwn^ 
and is a most abominable species of assassination. 

K2 
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Continuation of Mr. HopktmorCs defence of Dr. Hush, 
in the Supreme Court cf Pennsylvania. 

FROM what motive or inducement has William Cob- 
bett made his flagitious attack upon Dr. Rush f Was it a 
desire to inform the public mind ? The nature of the 
publications shew this was not the case. They do not 
consist of any examination of the system and principles 
of Dr. Rush's practice, but merely of violent and low 
personal abuse* But, gentlemen, although the entire 
want of every thing like a just cause of attack on Dr. 
Rush would justify us and you in ascribing a base one to 
it, yet we shall not rely even on this legal and reasonable 
presumption. We shall be able, by the light of living 
testimony, to trace the low malice of the defendant to its 
true source. We shall trace it to personal hatred, ground- 
ed on political prejudice. You may remember, that some 
time past an eulogium was delivered by the appointment 
and direction of the Philosophical Society, on the late Da* 
vid Rittenhouse ; that this eulogium was delivered by Dr. 
Rush. Here then, originated the first excitement of re- 
sentment in the mind of Cobbett against Dr. Rush. We 
shall shew you, as I am instructed, that from that mo- 
ment he determined on the attack. Long he waited for 
an opportunity to gratify this grovelling resentment, and 
discharge the venom that rankled in his heart. 

From the testimony of a respectable witness, we shall 
also shew you that the defendant did not himself pretend 
that his attack on Dr. Rush was commenced with a view 
to give useful information to the public, on an interesting 
question, to correct any errors in Dr. Rush's system or 
treatment of his patients, or dispense any public benefit 
whatever; but that he avowed it to be personal against the 
J)r. and not against his system, that he avowed his igno- 
rance whether the system was right or wrong, and de- 
clared he should have said nothing about it, had any 
other man than Dr. Rush brought it forward. Where 
then, can be the defence, where the justification, where 
the apology for the infamous slanders he has heaped up- 
on a worthy and honourable citizen ? Does he not stand 
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the-most barbarous, the most wanton, the most impu- 
dent defamer that has ever existed ? 

Slander is a headlong torrent, that rushes over the land 
like a mighty water rolling from the mountain's top, it 
spreads and strengthens as it go co t he palace and the 
cottage are involved in its common ruin— nothing is so 
high that it cannot reach it, or so mean that it will not 
descend to it-— let not the great promise themselves secu- 
rity in the unblemished dignity of their characters, nor 
the humble expect safety in their obscurity— like death, it 
comes to every man's door. What is there so pure, or 
what so sacred, that it has escaped this cormorant of de- 
famation f From the highest magistrate to the meanest 
vagabond nothing has been secure ; all men and all na- 
tions have been called with an equal tone of authority, to 
the bar of his reproach, and every law, liberty and insti- 
tution, has undergone his modest animadversions* He 
has assumed a haughty and tyrannical jurisdiction over 
every thing public or private ; political or domestic ; re- 
ligious or moral ; not only within the United States, but 
in every quarter of the globe. His arrogant vanity is as 
disgusting as his crimes are detestable. William Cob- 
bett is indeed a phenomenon even in the courts of defa- 
mation* i 

He may look back on the endless list of his predeces- 
sors in the offices of scandal, who have, at different times, 
infested society, and, although he will find many superior 
in talents, learning and zvit y he will discover few equal 
in boldness and scurrility* His opinion is the great law 
from whence there must be no appeal ; his assertion* the 
high authority, from whence there must be no inquiry. 
Despotic dogma usurps the place of just knowledge, and 
the most loathsome vulgarity is offered as a substitute for 
wit. The eye of decency can seldom read his pages 
without offence, and virtue turns from them with indig- 
nation and disgust. Is there a species of editorial pol- 
lution that has not blackened them ? If there be, it is be- 
cause it has escaped the laborious industry, and acuteness 
of this strange man. 

There is, gentlemen, no subject of political inquiry that 
has excited more anxiety among the people of every free 
country j there are few subjects that have employed more 
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able pens, or received more frequent discussions in every 
possible form of argument than the liberty of 'the press — 
and yet perhaps, there is no subject now more remote 
from a general understanding of* settled opinion* It is 
so difficult to draw the just and safe tine between the 
proper use, and the insufferable abuse of this liberty ; so 
difficult to fix its legal or its reasonable bound; to say 
w thus far shalt thou go, and no farther ;" to say, here 
flow the wholesome waters of liberty, and there begins 
the poisoned torrent of licentiousness ; that all that has 
been said, and I fear all that ever will be said, on the sub- 
ject, has but little effect to produce an unity of sentiment, 
or establish the point sought after. Another reason may 
be offered for the universal uncertainty, and disagreement 
on this subject. 

The discussion is conducted, the inferences are drawn, 
and the judgment is formed more by the passions and 
particular interests, than by the just reason of the several 
advocates and inquirers. While this shall continue to be 
the case, and while the passions and interests of man, 
shall continue to drive them to different wishes, and dif- 
ferent objects, no coalition can be hoped for, on this sub- 
ject. But, gentlemen, this mighty uproar about the lib- 
erty of the press, and all the violence, declamation and 
invective that it has excited, touch not the case of pri- 
vate slander. By a common principle of self-preserva- 
tion, by a common principle of unquestionable justice, by 
a common appreciation of the value of character, and by 
the dictates of honesty and sound policy, all men have 
agreed that this admits of no defence. No writer, no 
declaimer, however mad with popular enthusiasm, has yet 
been wild and absurd enough to claim, or defend a right 
of wanton abuse of his neighbour's character* The dis- 
pute has Seen how far, and in what manner, public men 
in their public capacities, and public measures in their 
public tendency, are to be investigated and reproached at 
the bar of the public, through the medium of the press. 
But no dispute has ever been had upon- the sanctity of 
private reputation and happiness. No question has aris- 
en, whether a vindictive enemy, may, with wanton false- 
hood and ungovernable rage, attack, through the press, 
the character of the object of his hate ; may distort 
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truth, and invent falsehood, may set every engine of mal- 
ice, ingenuity and ridicule to work, to render him con- 
temptible and detested ; to scatter misery through an un- 
offending and amiable family ^and bring them down from 
a fair station in society, to contumely, wretchedness and 
want. Yet such have been the views and wishes of Wil- 
liam Cobbett in this case, and to accomplish them none 
of his vast resources in this way have been unemployed* 



Continuation of Mr. Hopkinsorts Speech, in defence ofDr* 
Rushy in the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania* 

I PROFESS myself, gendemen, a zealous and devo- 
ted friend to the true liberty of the press. I view it as a 
lofty citadel, from whence the people overlook the con- 
duct of their governors ; encourage, approve and reward 
the virtuous, and crush the daring effects of ambitious 
oppression, or Unprincipled designs. The wicked stand 
appalled before it, and the good flourish and rejoice. 
But, permit me to say, that the safety of this citadel, in 
this country at least, is more endangered by the treache- 
ry, malignity, and arrogance of pretended friends, than 
from the violence of open foes. Such friends, possessing 
themselves of this important station, and protected un- 
der its sacred walls, use this high privilege for the most 
abandoned purposes. That which was intended for pub- 
lic good, is the prostituted instrument of private malice— 
that which was erected, for the salvation of a people, be- 
comes the foul avenger of a villain's wrath. That thun- 
der which stood ready to assert violated rights, and pro- 
tect the liberties of millions, is pointed with deadly ven- 
geance against the domestic happiness of some virtuous 
family, the private peace of some deserving citizens. 
Nay, against the very inclosures of social order and har- 
mony, and the ramparts of religion and morality ? Is this 
the liberty of the press ? Are these the ends for which it 
was instituted and preserved ? You must not, gentlemen, 
be made to believe that the liberty of the press is attack- 
ed, or endangered, whenever a scurrilous printer is pros- 
ecuted, and brought to justice, for some malicious and 
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profligate, attack upon an unoffending neighbour* These 
are truly the only means of preserving it pure, valuable, 
and undefiled. . By these means only will it continue to 
be a blessing— to be a terror to evil doers, and a praise and 
protection to those that do well. Let not the fair fabric 
be defiled ; and by becoming the base engine of malig- 
nant persecution, become the just object of universal de- 
testation* Preserve it in its exquisite beauty ; its elegant 
proportions, and its impenetrable strength ; and let not 
its foundations be sapped by treacherous guardians, till 
its high walls totter and fall. Those high toned and pre- 
tended sons of liberty, who bawl incessandy about the 
rights of the press, while they blacken it with their de- 
testable crimes ; who tell you it is sacred, while they are 
plunging it in disgrace ; who, under its name and sanc- 
tion, practice the most abandoned licentiousness, and in- 
vade our most important and valuable rights, must be 
laid low, or they will work a fatal ruin to the liberty they 
abuse ; pretending to be its friends, they are its most dead- 
ly foes ; pretending to protect, they inevitably destroy it 
To preserve the liberty of the press from ruin, and con- 
tempt, it is necessary to. bring down these wretched im- 
postors. While frequent prosecutions against the press, 
are sometimes the refuge of tyranny, shrinking from in- 
vestigation, it must l>e remembered, they may also be 
the symptoms of approaching extreme depravity and li- 
centiousness among a people.' When the latter is the 
case, the evil is to be' corrected by exposing every atro- 
cious offender, to severe and exemplary punishment, and 
not by shielding him under the liberty of the press. To 
make defamation dangerous and detestable, is the only 
mode of preserving the press from detestation. Let this 
liberty and defamation never be classed together ! Ask 
me what are the evidences of the decay of religion, and 
morals among a people, of the approaching disregard of 
every social law and duty, of the entire prostration of 
truth, honour and honesty, of the tottering state of govern- 
ment, of the bursting of the social compact,* and of the 
consequent scenes of bloodshed, revolutions and warring 
chaos ; and I will tell you, it is a boundless multiplica- 
tion of licentious libels, a public encouragement of mali- 
cious defamation, and unpunished ravage upon reputation. 
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When good character loses its value and protection in 
society, when it is fallen into ridicule and contempt, why 
should any man labour to obtain it ? It is excess that is 
the great destroyer of all things : human excess of health 
sometimes shatters the human frame, and bursts the 
strong ligaments of life. Excess of despotism has hum- 
bled the most powerful monarchs ; and excess of liberty 
has subverted the firmest republics. Seldom has a ty- 
ranny been overthrown by the mere spirit of liberty 
among the people, unless first roused, assisted, and goad- 
ed to action, by the insolent and insufferable oppression 
of overgrown power ; and never has the freedom of a re- 
public been destroyed by the bare strength of the arm of 
the usurper, unless favoured by those disorders, distrac- 
tions and consequent weakness and disunion, which the 
corruption and licentiousness of liberty never fail to pro- 
duce. ~ Permit me, gentlemen, to make a few more ob- 
servations on this liberty of the press. Is not this at 
once insulting and absurd to an intolerable degree ? A 
printer will spend months and years, in unprovoked, un- 
ceasing exertions, to destroy the character and fortune of 
a fellow-citizen, to bring him into public hatred and con- 
tempt, to overturn every fair prospect in life, and reduce 
him and his family to poverty and disgrace ; but this is 
not persecution ; it is liberty ; the sacred liberty of the 
press* If the oppressed individual seeks redress for his 
insufferable injuries, and endeavours to avert the threat- 
ening ruin ; if he calls upon his slanderer in the most de- 
cent and dignified manner to support his charges ; if, con- 
scious of innocence, he determines even to put his cha- 
racter in issue against his vile and lurking defamer ; this 
indeed is persecution^ the whole country is alarmed and 
inflamed ; the liberty of the press is attacked ; the great 
palladium of our rights, the sacred and unalienable pledge 
of freedom is threatened with immediate destruction ; 
and the poor, innocent, unoffending printer, loudly de- 
mands universal sympathy, and public protection from 
persecution* Can we listen a moment to such impudent 
absurdity and nonsense, to such a horrid perversion of 
the eternal dictates of truth and justice ? If Dr. Rush is 
guilty of persecution in applying te the tribunal of his 
country, for the justification of his character, and the re- 
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dress of his wrongs; if he is guilty of persecution when 
he calls his assassin to open, fair and dignified ground, to 
the courts of justice of his country, making the great 
issue between them truth, and consenting to stand or 
fall, to be justified or disgraced^ by this infallible arbiter ; 
when he puts this issue on trial, before a jury of his fel- 
low-citizens, just and impartial. I say, if this is perse- 
cutiotij what term, what language is vile, is base, is in- 
dignant enough to express a just sentiment of the conduct 
of a printer, who attacks His neighbour with deadly wea- 
pons, condemns and destroys him, unheard, undefended ; 
who, without remorse, will plant thorns in the hearts of 
unoffending children, and a tender wife ; and tear down 
with ruthless hands, the peace and prospects of an exten- 
sive, respectable and amiable family. 

Jt is equally astonishing and absurd in this Qtftn, go 
loudly, and so frequently, to assert, that the American 
press is the 'most tame, humble, and abject in the world, 
while his own daily publications and those of his com- 
petitor, the Aurora, give so fiat a contradiction to the 
assertion; while, from those presses, there incessantly 
issues a pestilential, deadly vapour, of the most low and 
vile defamation ; and these things are not only winked at 
by the law, but too much applauded by the people. But 
the press of Great Britain, he says, is more free and un- 
shackled. If it be so, so much the greater curse. But 
the fact is not so. Their restraints on this most abomi- 
nable species of licentiousness, are wholesome and severe. 
I say it is false, that the just and desirable liberty of the 
press, is more cherished or protected in England, or any 
where else, than here. I say this to defend the consti- 
tution, and laws of my country, from the groundless as- 
sertion. We know what the constitutional liberty of the 
press is here, and do not our books inform us what it is 
in England? Is not page after page, and volume after 
volume, loaded with private actions, and public prosecu- 
tions for libels and slanders ? Do not we see the most ex- 
emplary punishments inflicted for them, and very pro- 
perly too : and are not the rights of reputation a special 
object of protection, with English law ? Is not defamation 
resisted and repressed, as a most dangerous foe to the 
order and existence of society, tending to the introduction 
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of the moat enormous crimes, the fatal excesses of re- 
venge I Indeed, does not Mr. Cobbett himself applaud 
the severity and vigilance of the English courts of juris- 
prudence, in punishing the publisher of Paine's infamous 
libel on religion and morality ; and in the same book 
boast of the licentious latitude which printers enjoy in 
England ; Do we not know that men have then expiated 
on the pillory, exposed to the ferocity and insult of a mob, 
the offence of libelling ; and most justly and deservedly 
too ? Have we not seen a member of the house of com- 
mons, driven from his seat, and net only so, but declared 
ever after ineligible, for the offence of libelling ? And I 
rejoice that he was so. To discountenance and punish 
even to excess, indecent, obscene, and defamatory publi- 
cations, is the best proof of the virtue and purity of a peo- 
ple, and of the energy and stability of their government. 
Suffer me to turn your attention for a moment, to the 
situation of the plaintiff, in this cause. He has a tender 
and affectionate wife, who fully participates in all his 
misfortunes, injuries, and mortifications. The blow that 
pierces his character and happiness, opens a deep wound 
in her heart, tearing with remorseless rage, all the fine 
fibres, and delicate sympathies of conjugal love. Have 
these no value, that they shall be the wanton sport of base 
malignity ? He has an amiable and valuable young fami- 
ly, just rising into the age of nice feeling and generous 
sensibility, when the reputation of a parent, which they 
have ever deemed immaculate, (if this be weakness, 
where is the virtuous child that is not weak) is peculiar- 
ly dear and interesting! And when every attempt to black- 
en, or degrade it, corrodes their feelings with poisonous 
rancour, shocks with new horror, and excites a boundless 
indignation. Are these things of no importance, that 
they shall be done with impunity ? What a scene for a 
husband, and a father ! By what crime has he merited 
these things ? But manlier passions swell, agitate, and 
enflame the breasts of his sons. They burn, they burst 
with indignation; rage, revenge, drive them headlong 
to desperate deeds, accumulating woe on woe. With 
difficulty the prudential advice, the parental command of 
the father, restrain their fury — -with difficulty they are 
prevented from taking immediate vengeance on their 
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cruel oppressor— be patient, 1117 children, said he, I am 
deeply injured ; but the laws of my country offer me 
justice, and point out the road to redress* It is tardy, 
but it is certain, and ample. Delay may be patnfal to 
you ; but the duties^ of a good citizen require it* This 
suit then, gentlemen, and the hope of the justice that you 
will administer, may have been the guardian angels of 
the defendant. 

To conclude— Volumes need not be unfolded, gentle* 
men, to inform you what slander is. It is unnecessary to 
disgorge our libraries upon you, to shew what form of 
words have or have not been deemed actionable by our 
courts. Ask die honesty of your hearts, consult the 
light of your own understandings, and let it be answered 
whether in a state of civilized society, where the actions 
of men are amenable to government and law ; where pro* 
tection is pledged to the unoffending, and redress to the 
injured, an outrageous member of that society, in the 
mere sport of wanton wickedness, may attack with ma- 
lignant and unprovoked virulence, the peace of andther ; 
may destroy that good reputation which the unceasing 
merit of many years, and the labours of countless hours 
of toil, which, indeed, a whole life spent in public service 
and unblemished private virtue, had accumulated ; may 
diffuse mortification and pain, through an amiable rani* 
lv ; may snatch from the father, the bread with which he 
would feed his children ; may be guilty of these enormi- 
ties, may pursue and glory in them, and owe no redress 
to the bleeding victim of his malice ; no expiation to the 
insulted justice of his country. The honesty of your 
hearts will swell with virtuous indignation, against a 
wretch so lost and vile ; the light of your understandings 
will readily inform you, that the government and law, 
where such things are tolerated, must very soon fall into 
merited contempt ; that the society where they prevail 
hangs but loosely together, and must speedily dissolve 
into anarchy and misery. If the injured seek in vain for 
redress; if the promised protection to our lives, proper* 
ty and reputation, is but a dead letter, a cruel jest ; if the 
triumphant despoiler is to go laughing from your courts, 
and the prayer of the injured be rejected, what is the in- 
evitable consequence ? An immediate, nay, a justifiable 
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resort to private vengeance for private wrongs ; an im- 
mediate and a necessary introduction of murder and as- 
sassination. I feel, and you feel, that no man has a right 
from God, from nature, or from law, to injure us, with- 
out just retribution. I discover that that retribution is 
not to be expected from the justice of my country ; that 
he that injures, is borne off in triumph, and he that com* 
plains, is laughed to scorn* 

The alternative is obvious and inevitable. To myself 
and my own exertions, I most apply for that justice which 
my country idly promises, and shamefully denies. If 
such damages men, are not given in this case, as wiH 
check such offences, as will convince your fellow citizens 
that this is the place where justice is fully administered, 
and the injured satisfied, you take upon yourselves all 
the dreadful consequences that may fellow. Will I give 
credit to my government ; will I call myself protected by 
it, because- 1 can recover a debt of SO shillings by its au- 
thority, or obtain possession of an acre of land, while I 
am denied the peaceable pursuit of an honourable and 
useful profession, and the enjoyment of an honest and 
weU earned reputation ; while the feelings of myself, and 
my family* are given up as a sacrifice to wanton and ma- 
lignant defamation ? Let me call upon you then, gentle- 
men, by the just Heavens to consider this as no common 
case. .Let me call upon you to feel yourselves entrusted 
with one of the most important decisions thSt has ever 
yet been submitted to any court in any country. By your 
<decision is every man to know on what tenure he holds 
his character and happiness. By your decision, the base 
and lawless are to be taught subordination, and the good 
citizen to hold his just rank and safety in society. By 
your decision, the honour and dignity of this your high- 
est tribunal of justice, the respectability of your govern- 
ment, and the character of your country, are to be vindi- 
cated or lost. The injured father of an amiable family, 
the worthy citizen, the useful philosopher now sues be- 
fore you — Professional science implores that countenance 
and protection, without which she must wither and die. 
Virtue, bleeding at every pore, calls* for justice cm her 
despoiler, and the anxious heart of every honest man, 
pants with impatience to meet in you, the bef£*der& 

OF VIRTUE AND THE 8COURGERS OF VICE. 
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Extract from a Speech by Mr. Wirt, on the trial of 
Aaron Burr, for high treason. 

A PLAIN man, who knew nothing of the curious 
transmutations which the wit of man can work, would be 
very apt to wonder by what kind of legerdemain Aaron 
Burr had contrived to shuffle himself down to the bottom 
of the pack as an accessory and turn up poor Blannerhas- 
sett as principal in this treason* It is an honour, I dare 
say, for which Mr. Blannerhassett is by no means anx- 
ious ; one which he has never disputed with colonel Burr, 
and which I am persuaded, he would be as little inclined 
to dispute on this occasion, as on any other. Since, how- 
ever, the modesty of colonel Burr declines the first rank, 
and seems disposed to force Mr. Blannerhassett into it 
in spite of his blushes, let us compare, the cases of the 
two men, and settle this question of precedence between 
them. It may save a gpod*deal of troublesome Qeremor 
ny hereafter. 

In making this comparison, sir, I shall speak of the two 
men, and of the part they bore, as I believe it to exist, 
and to be substantially capable of proof: although the 
court has already told us, that as this is a motion, to ex- 
clude all evidence, generally, we have a right, in resist- 
ing it, to suppose the evidence which is behind, strong 
enough to prove any thing and every thing compatible 
with the fact of Burr's absence from the island. If it 
will be more agreeable to the feelings of the prisoner to 
consider the parallel which I am about to run, or rather 
the contrast which I am about to exhibit, as a fiction, he 
is at liberty to do so ; I believe it to be a fact. 

Who then, is Aaron Burr, and what the part which he 
has borne in this transaction ? He is its author ; its pro- 
jector ; its active executor. Bold, ardent, restless and 
aspiring, his brain concieved it ; his hand brought it into 
action. Beginning his operation in New- York, he asso- 
ciates with him, men whose wealth is to supply the ne- 
cessary funds. Possessed of the main spring, his person- 
al labour contrives all the machinery. Pervading tjie 
continent from New- York to New-Orleans, he draws in- 
to his plan by every allurement which he can contrive, 
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meri of all ranks, and all descriptions. To youthful ar- ^ 
dour he presents danger and glory ; to ambition, rank 
and titles and honours ; to avarice the mines of Mexico* 
Te each person whom he addresses, he presents the 
object adapted to his taste : his recruiting officers are ap- 
pointed; men are engaged throughout the continent; 
civil life is indeed quiet upon its surface; but in its bo- 
som this man has contrived to deposit the materials 
which, with the slightest touch of his match, would pro- 
duce an explosion to shake the continent* All this his 
restless ambition has contrived ; and in the autumn of 
1806, he goes forth for the last time, to apply this match. 
On this excursion he meets with Blannerhassett. 

Who is Blannerhassett ? a native of Ireland, a man of 
letters, who fled from the storms of his own country to 
find quiet in ours. His history shews that war is not the 
natural element of his mind ; if it had been, he would 
never have exchanged Ireland for America. So far is 
an army from furnishing the society natural and proper 
to Mr. Blannerhassett's character, that on his arrival in 
America, he retired even from the population of the At- 
lantic states, and sought quiet and solitude in the bosom 
of our western forests. But he carried with him taste, 
and science, and wealth; and u lo, the desert smiled." 

Possessing himself of a beautiful island in the Ohio, 
he rears upon it a palace, and decorates it with every 
romantic embellishment of fancy. A shrubbery that 
Shenstone might have envied, blooms around him ; mu- 
sic that might have charmed Calypso and her nymphs, 
is his J an extensive library spreads its treasures before 
him ; a philosophical apparatus offers to him all the se- 
crets and mysteries of nature ; peace, tranquillity and in- 
nocence shed their mingled delights around him \ and to 
crown the enchantment of the scene, a wife, who is said 
to be lovely even beyond her sex, and graced with every 
accomplishment that can render it irresistible, had bles- 
sed him with her love, and made him the father of her 
children. The evidence would convince you, sir, that 
this is but a faint picture of the real life. 

In the midst of all this peace, this innocence, and this 
tranquillity, this feast of the mind, this pure banquet of 
the heart— the destroyer comes— he comes to turn this 

L2 
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paradise into a hell— fct the lower* do not wither athia 
approach, and no monitory shuddering through the fco» 
som of their unfortunate possessor, warns htm of the ru* 
in that is coming upon him. A stranger presents him- 
self. Introduced to their civilities by the high rank 
which he had lately hekl in his country, he soon finds his 
way to their hearts by the. dignity and elegance of his de- 
meanor, the fight and beauty of his conversation, and the 
seductive and fascinating power of his address* The 
conquest was not a difficult one. Innocence 'is ever sub- 
pie and credulous ^ conscious of no designs itself, it sus- 
pects none in others ? it wears no guards before its breast; 
every door, and portal, and avenue of the heart is thrown 
open, and all who choose it enter* 

Such was the state of Eden, when the serpent entered 
its bowers. The prisoner in a more engaging form, wind- 
ing himself into the open and unpractised heart of the un- 
fortunate Blannerhassett, found but little difficulty in 
changing the native character of that heart, and the ob- 
jects of its affection. By degrees he infuses into it the 
poison of his own ambition ; he breathes into it the fire of 
his own courage; a daring and a desperate thirst for 
glory; an ardour panting for all the storm and bustle 
and hurricane of life. In a short time the whole man is 
changed and every object of his former delight relin- 
quished* No more he enjoys the tranquil scene : it had 
become flat and insipid to his. taste ; his books are aban- 
doned ; his retort and crucible are thrown aside ; his 
shrubbery blooms and breaths its fragrance upon die air 
in vain— «he likes it not; his ear no longer drinks the rich 
melody of music ; it longs for. the trumpet's clangor and 
the cannon's roar ; even the pratde of his babes, once so 
sweet, no longer affects him ; and the angel smile of his 
wife, which hitherto touched his bosom with extacy so 
unspeakable^ is now unfelt and unseen. Greater objects 
have taken possession of his soul— his imagination has 
been dazzled by visions of diadems, and stars and garters, 
and titles of nobility : he has been taught to burn with 
restless emulation at the names of Cromwell, Cxssr and 
Bonaparte. • ":<• 

His enchanted island is destined soon to relapse into a 
iesart; and in a few months, we find the tender and 
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fceratifcl partner of bis Bosom, whom be lately "permit- 
ted not die winds of" summer "to rait too roughly," 
We find her shivering, a* midnight, on the winter banks 
of the Ohio, and mingling her tears with the torrents 
that froze as they fell. Yet this unfortunate man, thus 
deluded from hi* interest afed his happiness—thus sedu- 
ced from die paths of innocence and peact-*-tbus con- 
founded in the toils which were deliberately spread for 
him, and overwhelmed by the mastering spirit and ge- 
nius of anothei^-this man, thus ruined and undone, and 
made to play a subordinate part in this grand drama of 
guilt and treason— this man is to be called the principal 
offender ; while he by whom he was plunged and steeped 
in misery, is comparatively innocent— a mere accessory. 
Sir, neither the human heart nor the human understand** 
iag will bear a perversion so monstrous and absurd ; so 
shocking to the soul ; so revolting to reason. O ! no, sin 
There is no man who knows any thing of this affair, who 
does not know that to every body concerned in it, Aaron 
Burr was as the son to the planets which surround him ; 
he bound them -in their respective orbits, and gave them 
their light, their heat, and their motion. 

Let him not then shrink from the high destination 
which he has courted ; and having already ruined Blaa- 
nerhassett in fortune, character and happiness for ever, 
attempt to finish the tragedy by thrusting that ill-fated 
man between himself and punishment. 



Extract from a Speech ofMx. Ekskihe, on the trial of 
Williams for publishing PahnJs Age ef Season. 

THE defendant stands indicted for having published 
this book, which I have read from the obligations of pro- 
fessional duty only, and from the reading of which I rose 
With astonishment and disgust. For my own part, I 
have been ever deeply devoted to the. truth of Christian- 
ity, and *iy firm, belief in the Holy Gospel is by no means 
owing to the prejudices of education, but it arises from 
the fullest reflections of my riper years and understand- 
ings it fo*ms, at this moment, the great consolation of 
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a life, wWch; as a shadow, most pass* away ; and without 
it I should consider my long course of health and pros- 
perity, perhaps too long and too uninterrupted to be good 
for any man, as the dust only which the wind scatters* 
and rather as a snare than as a blessings 

This publication appears to me to be as mischievous 
and cruel in its probable effects, as it is manifestly illegal 
in its principles ; because it strikes at the best, sometimes, 
alas ! the only refuge and consolation amidst the distress- 
es and afflictions of the world* The poor and . humble, 
whom it affects to pity, may be stabbed to the heart by 
it. They have more occasion for firm hopes beyond the 
grave, than those who have greater comforts to render 
life delightful* I can conceive a distressed, but virtuous 
man, surrounded by children looking up to him for bread 
when he has none to give them, sinking under the last 
day's 4abour, and unequal to the next, yet still anticipa- 
ting with con^dence, the hour when all tears shall be 
wiped from the eyes of affliction, bearing the burden laid 
upon him by a mysterious Providence which he adores, 
and looking forward with exultation to the revealed pro- 
mises of his Creator, when he shall be greater than the 
greatest, and happier than the happiest of mankind. 
What a change in such a mind might not be wrought by 
such a merciless publication i 

But it seems this is an age of reason, and the time and 
the person are at last arrived, that are to dissipate the er- 
rors which have overspread the past generations of igno- 
rance. The believers in Christianity are many, but it 
belongs to the few that are wise to correct their credulity. 
Belief is an act of reason, and superior reason may, there- 
fore, dictate to the weak. 

In running the mind over the long list of sincere and 
devout Christians, 1 cannot help lamenting, that Newton 
had not lived to this day, to have his shallowness filled 
up with this new flood of light. 

But the subject is too awful for irony. I will speak 
plainly and directly. Newton was a Christian ! Newton 
whose mind bursts forth from the fetters, cast by nature 
upon our finite conceptions— Newton, whose science was 
truth, and. the foundations of whose knowledge of it was 
philosophy: not those visionary and arrogant presump- 
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tions, which too often usurp its name ; but philosophy, 
resting upon the basis of mathematics, which, like figures, 
cannot lie — Newton, who carried the line and rule to the 
utmost barriers of creation, and explored the principles by 
which all created matter is held together and exists* 

But this extraordinary man, in the mighty reach of his 
mind, overlooked, perhaps, the errors, which a minute 
investigation of the created things on this earth might 
have taught him, of the essence of his creator. 

What shall then be said of Boyle, who looked into the 
organic structure of all animals, even to the brute inani- 
mate substances, on which the foot treads ? Such a man 
may be supposed to have been equally qualified with Mr. 
Paine, to look up through nature to nature's God» Yet 
the result of all his contemplations, was the most con- 
firmed and devout belief in all that which the other holds 
in contempt, as despicable and drivelling superstition. 

But this error might, perhaps, arise from a want of 
due attention to the foundations of human judgment, and 
the structure of that understanding which God has given 
us for the investigation of truth. 

I*et that question be answered by Locke, who was, to 
the highest pitch of devotion and adoration, a Christian : 
Lpcke, whose office it was to detect the errors of think- 
ing, by going up to the fountains of thought, and to di- 
rect into the proper track of reasoning, the devious mind 
of man, by shewing its whole process, from the first per- 
ceptions of sense to the last conclusions of ratiocination, 
putting a rein upon false opinion, by practical rules for 
the conduct of human judgment. 

But these men were deep thinkers only, and lived in 
their closets, unaccustomed to the traffic of the world, and 
to the laws which practically regulate mankind. In the 
fc place where we now sit to administer justice, above a 
century ago, Hale presided ; whose faith in Christiani- 
ty is an exalted commentary upon its truth and reason, 
and whose life was a glorious example of its fruits in 
man, administering human justice with a. wisdom and 
purity drawn from the pure fountain of the Christian 
- dispensation, which has been, and will be, in all ages, a 
subject of the highest reverence and admiration. 

But it is said by the author, that the Christian fable is 
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but the tfeil of the more ancient superstitions of the 
world, and may be easily detected by a proper under- 
standing of the mythologies of the Heathens. 

Did Mikon understand those mythologies ? Waa he 
less versed than Mr. Paine, in the superstitions of the 
world ? No, they were the subject of his immortal song ; 
and though shut out from all recurrence to them, he pour- 
ed them forth from the stores of a memory, rich with aU 
that man ever knew, and laid them in their order as the 
illustration of that real and exalted faith, the unquestion- 
able source of that fervid genius, which casta^ort of 
shade upon all the other works of man ; 

** He passed the bounds of flaming apace* 
'• Where angels tremble while they gaze ; 
" Be saw, till blasted with excess of light, 
" Hk closed his eyes in endless night." 

But it was the light of the body that was extinguished ; 
the celestial light shone inward, and enabled him to "justi- 
fy the ways of God to man!'? The result of his thinking 
was, nevertheless, not the same as the author's* The 
mysterious incarnation of our blessed Saviour, which this 
Work blasphemes in words wholly unfit for the m o u t h of 
a Christian, or for the ear of a court of justice, Milton 
made the grand conclusion of his Paradise Lost, the rest 
from his finished labours, and die ultimate hope, expeo 
tation, and glory of the world :— 

** A virgin is his mother, but hU sire, 

The power of the most high ; he shall ascend 

The throne hereditary, and bound his reign 

With earth's wide bounds, his glory with the Heaveas. 1 * 

" Piety has found 
Friends in the friends of science, and true prayer 
Has flow'd from lips, wet with Castalian dews. 
Such was thy wisdom, Newton, childlike sage ! 
Sagacious reader of the works of God, - 

And in his word sagacious. Such too thine, 
Milton, whose genius had angelic wings, 
And fed on manna. And such thine, in whom 
Our British Themis gloried with just cause, 
Immortal Hale! for deep discernment praia'd. 
And sound integrity not more, than fam'd 
For sanctity of manners uudefUed 
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Extract from the Speech of Ma. E jlskink, on the tried of 
Mr. Paine, in which he delivers his opinion of the 
American revolution, and the federal constitution* 

GENTLEMEN, we all but too well remember the 
calamitous situation in which our country stood but a few 
years ago ; a situation which no man can look back upon 
without horror, nor feel himself safe from relapsing into 
it again* while die caused remain which produced it* 
The event I allude to, you must know to be the Ameri* 
can war, and the still existing causes of it, the corruptions 
of this government* In those days it was not thought 
virtue by the patriots of England, to conceal the existence 
of them from the people; but then, as now, authority 
condemned them as disaffected subjects, and defeated the 
ends they sought, by their promulgation. 

The consequences we have all Seen and felt : Ameri* 
ca, from an obedient affectionate colony, became an inde- 
pendent nation : and two millions of people nursed in the 
very lap of our monarchy, became the willing subjects of 
a republican constitution. 

Gentlemen, in that great and calamitous conflict, Ed- 
mund Burke, and Thomas Paine, fought in the same field 
of reason together ; but with very different successes* 
Mr. Burke spoke to a parliament in England, having no 
ears but for sounds that flattered its corruptions. Mr. 
Paine, on die other hand* spoke to a people ; reasoned 
with them— 'told them that they were bound by no sub* 
-jection to any sovereignty, farther than their own benefit 
connected them ; and by these powerful arguments pre- 
pared the minds of the American people for that glorious, 
just and happy revolution. 

Gentlemen, I have a right to distinguish it by these 
epithets* because I aver that at this moment there is as 
sacred a regard to property ; as inviolable a security to 
all the rights of individuals ; lower taxes ; fewer grievan* 
tes ; less to deplore, and more to admire in the constitu- 
! tiot* of America, than that of any other country under 
Heaven. I wish indeed to except our own, but I cannot 
\ even do that, till it shall be purged of those abuses which* 
.though they obscure and deform the surface, have not as 
[yet, thank God, destroved tW vitnl n*rt«. 
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Speech of John P. Curran, in the Irish parliament, on a 
motion to pass a law, to limit the amount of pensions, 
1786. 

" Sir, I object to adjourning this bill to the first of 
August, because I perceive, in the present disposition of 
the house, that a proper decision will be made upon it 
this night. We have set out upon our inquiry in a man- 
ner so honourable, and so consistent, that we have reason 
to expect the happiest success, which I would not wish 
. to see baffled by delay. 

We began by giving the full affirmative of this house, 
that no grievance exists at all ; we considered a simple 
matter of fact, and adjourned our opinion, or rather we 
gave sentence on the conclusion, after having adjourned 
the premises. But I do begin to see a great deal of ar- 
gument in what the learned baronet has said, and I beg 
gentlemen will acquit me of apostasy if I offer some rea- 
sons why the bill should not be -admitted to a second 
reading. 

I am surprised that gentlemen have taken up such a 
foolish opinion, as that our constitution is maintained by 
its different component parts, mutually checking and con- 
trolling each other: they seem to think with Hobbes, 
that a state of nature is a state of warfare ; and that, like 1 
Mahomet's coffin, the constitution is suspended between J 
the attraction of different powers. My friends seem to 
think that the crown should be restrained from doing 
wrong by a physical necessity ; forgetting, that if you j 
take away from a man all power to do wrong, you at the 
same time take away from him all merit of doing right, 
and by making it impossible for men to run into slavery, 
you enslave them most effectually. But if instead of the 
three different parts of our constitution drawing forcibly j 
in right lines, at opposite directions, they were to unite j 
their power, and draw all one way, in one right line, how 
great would be the effect of their force, how happy the 
direction of this union ! The present system is not only 
contrary to mathematical rectitude, but to public harmo- 
ny ; but if instead of privilege setting up his back to op* 
pose prerogative, he was to saddle his back, and invite 
prerogative to ride, how comfortably might they both jog 
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along ; and therefore it delights me to hear the advocates 
for the royal bounty flowing freely, and spontaneously, 
and abundantly, as Holywell in Wales. If the crown 
grants double the amount of the revenue in pensions, they 
approve of their royal master, for he is the breath of 
their nostrils. 

But we will find that this complaisance, this gentle- 
ness between the crown and its true servants, is not con- 
fined at home; it extends its influence to foreign powers. 
Our merchants have been insulted in Portugal,' our Com- 
merce interdicted ; what did the British lion ck> ? Did 
he whet his tusks ? Did he bristle up and shake his mane ? 
Did he roar? no; no such thing — the gentle creature 
wagged his tail for six years at the court of Lisbon, and 
now ure hear from the Delphic Oracle on the Treasury 
bench, that he is wagging his tail in London to Chevalier 
Pinto ; who he hopes soon to be able to tell us will allow 
his lady to entertain him as a lap-doc;; and when she 
does, no doubt the British factories will furnish some of 
their softest woollens to make a cushion for him to lie 
upon. Btit though the gentle beast has continued so long 
fawning and couching, I believe his vengeance will be 
as great as it is slow, and that posterity, whose ancestors 
are yet unborn, will be surprised at the vengeance "- he 
will take. 

This polyglot of wealth, this museum of curiosities, 
the Pension List, embraces every link in the human 
chain, every description of men, women, and children, 
from the exalted excellence of a Hawke or a Rodney, to 
the debased situation of the lady who humbfeth 'herself 
that she may be exahed. But the lessons it inculcates 
from its greatest perfection; — it teacheth, that sloth and 
vice may eat that bread which virtue and honesty may 
starve foT after they had earned it. It teaches the idle 
and dissolute to look up for that suppbrt which they are 
too proud to stoop arid earn, ft directs the minds of men 
to an entire reliance on the ruling power of the state, 
who feeds the ravens of the royal aviary that cry contin- 
ually for food. It teaches them to imitate those samts on 
the Pension List, that are like the lillies of the field ; they 
toil not, neither do they spin, and yet are arrayed like 
Salomon in his glory; In fine, it teaches a lesson, which 
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indeed they might have learned from Epictetus— that it 
is sometimes good, not to be over virtuous : it shows, 
that in proportion as oar distresses increase, the munifi- 
cence of the crown increases also ; in proportion as our 
clothes are rent, the royal mantle is extended over us. 

But notwithstanding, the Pension List, like charity, 
covers a multitude of sins, give me leave to consider it as 
coming' home to. the members of this house; give me 
leave to say, that the crown, in extending its charity, its 
liberality, its profusion, is laying a foundation for the in- 
dependence of parliament ; for hereafter, instead of 
orators or patriots accounting for their conduct to such 
mean and unworthy persons as freeholders, they will learn 
to despise them, and look to the first man in the State ; 
and they will by so doing have this security for their in- 
dependence, that while any man in the kingdom has a 
shilling they will not want one. 

Suppose at any future period of time the boroughs of 
Ireland, should decline from their present flourishing and 
prosperous state : suppose they should fail into the, hands 
of men who would wish to drive a profitable commerce, 
by having members of Parliament to hire or let ; in such 
a case a secretary would find great difficulty, if the pro- 
prietors of members should enter into a combination to 
form a monopoly ; to prevent which in time, the wisest 
way is to purchase up the raw material, young members of 
Parliament, just rough from the grass, and when they are 
a little bitted, and he has got a pretty stud, perhaps of se- 
venty, he may, laught at the slave- merchant ; some of 
them he may teach to sound through the nose, like a bar- 
rel organ ; some, in the course of a few months, might 
be taught to cry hear ! hear !— some chair ! chair ! upon 
occasion ;* though those latter might create a little con- 
fusion, if they were to forget whether they were calling 
inside or outside of those doors. Again, he might have 
some so trained that he need only price a string, and up 
gets a repeating member ; and if they were so dull that 
they could neither speak nor make orations, (for they are 
different things) he might have them taught td dance 
pedibus ire in sententia. This improvement might be 
extended ; he might have them dressed in coats and 
shirts all of one colour, and of a Sunday he might march 
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them to church, two and two, to the great edification of 
the people and the honour of the Christian religion : 
afterwards, like the ancient Spartans, or the fraternity at 
Kilmainham, they might dine altogether in a large hall. 
Good Heaven ! what a sight to see them feeding in pub- 
lic upon public viands, and talking of public subjects foi* 
the benefit of the public! it is a pity they are not immor- 
tal ; but I hope'they will flourish as a corporation, and 
that pensioners will beget pensioners to the end of the 
chapter* 



Extract from a Speech of Mr. CuAran, on the trial of 
Mr* Rowan. 

WHERE the press is free, and discussions unrestrain- 
ed, the mind, by the collision of intercourse, gets rid of its 
own asperities, a sort of insensible peroration takes 
place, by which those acrimonies, which would other- 
wise fester and inflame, are quietly dissolved and dissi- 
pated. But now, if aily aggregate assembly shall meet, 
they are censured; if a printer publishes their resolutions, 
he is punished ; rightly to be sure in both cases, for it 
has been lately done. If the people say, let us not create 
tumult, but meet in delegation, they cannot do it ; if they 
are anxious to promote parliamentary reform in that 
way, they cannot do it ; the law of the last session has for 
the first time declared such meetings to be a crime. 
What then remains? Only the liberty of the press, that 
sacred palladium, which no influence, no power, no min- 
ister, no government, which nothing but the depravity, or 
folly, or corruption of a jury, can ever destroy. And 
what calamity are the people saved from, by having pub- 
lic communication left open to them ? I will tell you, 
gentlemen, what they are saved from, and what the go- 
vernment is saved from ; I will tell you also, to what both 
are exposed by shutting up that communication. In one 
case sedition speaks aloud, and walks abroad ; the dema- 
gogue goes forth, the public eye is upon him, he frets his 
busy hour upon the stage ; butsoon either weariness, or 
bribe, or punishment,, or disappointment bear him down, or 
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drive, him off, and he appears no more. In the either 
ease, ho\y does the work of sedition go forward ? Night 
^fter night, the muffled rebel steals forth in the dark, and 
casts another and another brand upon the pile, to which, 
when the hour of fatal maturity shall arrive, he will apply 
the flame. If you doubt of the horrid coasequeoces of 
suppressing the effusion even of individual discontent, 
look to those enslaved countries where the protection of 
despotism is supposed to be secured by such restraints, 
even the person of the despot there, is never in safety. 
Neither the fears of the despot, nor the machinations of 
the slave, have any slumber, the one anticipating the mo- 
ment of peril, the other watching the opportunity of ag- 
gression* The fatal crisis is equally a surprise upon both ; 
the decisive instant is precipitated without warning, by 
folly on the one side, and by phrenzy on the other, and 
there is no notice of the treason till the traitor acts. In 
those unfortunate countries (one cannot read it without 
horror) there are officers whose province it is to have the 
water, which is to be drank by their riders, sealed up ia 
bottles, lest some wretched miscreant should throw poison 
into the draught* 

But, gentlemen, if you wish, for a nearer and more in^ 
teresting example, you have it in the history of your owa 
revolution ; you have it at that memorable period, when 
the monarch formed a servile acquiescence in the minis- 
ters of his folly, when the liberty of the press was trodden 
under foot, when venal sheriffs returned packed juries to 
carry into effect those fatal conspiracies of the few against 
the many, when the devoted benches of public justice 
were filled by some of those foundlings of fortune, who, 
overwhelmed in the torrent of corruption at an early pe- 
riod, lay at the bottom like drowned bodies, while sound- 
ness or sanity remained in them ; but at length becoming 
buoyant by putrefaction, they rose as they rotted, and 
floated to the surface of the polluted stream, where they 
were drifted along, the objects of terror, and contagion, 
and abomination* In that awful moment of a nation's 
travail, of the last grasp of tyranny, and the first breath 
of freedom, how pregnant is the example ? The press ex- 
tinguished, the people enslaved, and the prince undone. 

As the advocate of society, therefore, of peace, of do- 
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mtstic liberty, and the lasting union of the two countries, 
I conjure von to guard (be liberty of the press, that great 
sentinel of the state, that grand detector of public impos* 
ture; guard it, because when it sinks, there sinks with 
it, in erne common grave, the liberty of the subject, and 
the- security of the crown. 

Gentlemen, I am glad that this question has not been 
brought forward earlier ; I rejoice for the sake of the 
court, of the jury, and of the public repose, that this 
question has not been brought forward until now. In 
Great Britain analogous circumstances have taken place. 
At the commencement of that unfortunate war which has 
deluged Europe with blood, the spirit of the English peo- 
was tremblingly alive to the terror of French principles i 
at that moment of general paroxysm, to accuse was to 
convict. The danger loomed larger to the public eye ft 
from the misty medium through which it was surveyed. 
We measure inaccessible heights by the shadows wnich. 
they project ; where the lowness and the distance of the 
light form the length of the shade. 

There is a sort of aspiring and adventurous credulity, 
which disdains assenting to obvious truths, and delights in 
catching at die improbability of circumstances, as its best 
ground of faith. To what other cause, gentlemen, can 
you ascribe, that, in the wise, the reflecting and the phi- 
losophic nation of Great Britain, a printer has been 
gravely found guilty of a libel, for publishing those reso- 
lutions to which the present minister of that kingdom had 
actually subscribed his name I To what other cause can 
you ascribe, what in my mind is still more astonishing, 
in such a country as Scotland, a nation cast in the happy 
medium between the spiritless acquiescence of submis- 
sive poverty, and the sturdy credulity of pampered 
wealth ; cool and ardent, adventurous and persevering ; 
winging her eagie flight against the Ua2e of every sci- 
ence, with an eye that never winks, and a wing that ne*- 
ver tires ? crowned as she is, with the spoils of every art, 
wad decked with the wreath of every muse j from the 
deep and scrutinizing researches of her Humes, to the 
sweet and simple, but no less sublime and pathetic mq- 

m2 
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rality of her Burns.* How from the bosom of a coun- 
try like that, genius, and character and talents, should be 
banished to a distant, barbarous soil ; condemned to pine 
under the horrid communion of vulgar vice, and base 
born profligacy, for twice the period that ordinary calcu- 
lation gives to the continuance of human life f But I 
will not further press an idea that is painful to me, and I 
am sure must be painful to you : I will only say, you 
have now an example of which neither England nor 
Scotland had the advantage ; you have the example of 
the panic, the infatuation, and the contrition of both* 

It is now for you to decide, whether you will profit by 
their experience of idle panic and idle regret, or whether 
you meanly prefer to palliate a servile imitation of their 
frailty ; by a paltry affectation of their repentance. It is 
^now for you to shew that you are not carried away by 
the same hectic delusions, to acts, of which no tears can 
wash away the consequences, or the indelible reproach. 



Extract from the Speech o/Mr. Cur ran, on the trial of 
Archibald Hamilton Rowan, Esq* on the publication of 
a libeL 

HERE, gentlemen, I own I cannot but regret, that one 
of our countrymen should be criminally pursued for as- 
serting the necessity of a reform, at the moment when that 
necessity seems admitted by parliament itself; that this 
unhappy reform shall at the same moment be a subject of 
legislative discussion and criminal prosecution ! Far am 
I from imputing any sinister design to the virtue or wis- 
dom of our government, but who can avoid feeling the 
deplorable impression that must be made on the public 
mind, when the demand for that reform is answered, by 
a criminal information ? 

I am the more forcibly impressed by this concern, 
when I consider, that when this information was first put 

9 Here a beautiful compliment is paid to the genius and industry 
•f Scotland. The author then alludes to the cruel banishment o'f 
Muir, Palmer, and their associates, (by the Scotch Judges) to the 
barbarous shores of New Holland, where they all perished. 
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Upon die fife, the subject was mentioned in the house of 
commons. Some circumstances retarded the progress of 
the inquiry there, and the -progress of the information 
was equally retarded here. The first day of this session, 
you all know, that subject was again brought forward in 
the house of commons, and, as if they had slept together, 
this prosecution was also revived in the court of king's 
bench, and -that before a jury, taken from a panel partly 
composed of those very members of parliament, who, in 
the house of commons, must debate upon this subject as 
a measure of public advantage, which they might have 
here to consider as a public crime* 

This paper, gentlemen, insists upon the necessity of 
emancipating the Catholics of Ireland, and that is charg- 
ed as a part of the libel. If they had kept this prosecution 
impending for another year, how much would remain for 
a jury to decide upon, I should be at a loss to discover. 
It seems as if the progress of public reformation was 
eating away the ground of the prosecution. Since the 
commencement of the prosecution this part of the libel 
has unluckily received the sanction of the legislature. In 
that interval our Catholic brethren have obtained that ad- 
mission, which it seems it was a libel to propose : in 
what way to account for this, I am really at a loss* Have 
any alarms been occasioned by the emancipation of our 
Catholic hrethreri ? Has the biggoted malignity of any 
individuals been crushed ? Or, has the stability of the 
government, or has that of the country been weakened? 
Or, is one million of subjects stronger than three mil- 
lions ? Do you think thar the benefit they received 
should be poisoned by the stings of vengeance ? If you 
think so, you must say to them, "you have demanded 
your emancipation, and you have got it ; but we abhor 
your persons, we are outraged at your success, and we 
will stigmatize, by a criminal prosecution, the relief 
which you have obtained from the voice of your coun- 
try." I ask you, gentlemen, do you think as honest men, 
anxious for the public tranquillity, conscious that there 
are wounds not yet completely cicatrized, that you ought 
to speak this language at this time, to men who are too 
much disposed to think that in this very emancipation 
they have been saved from their own parliament by the 
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humanity of their own sovereign ? Or, do you wish £9 
prepare them for the revocation of these improvident 
concessions ? Do you think it wise or-hupiaoe, at this 
moment, to insult them, by sticking up in a pillory the 
man who dared stand forth their advocate ? I pat it to 
your oaths, do you think that a blessing of that kind, that 
a victory obtained by justice over biggotry and oppres- 
sion, should have a stigma cast upon it by an ignominious 
sentence upon men bold and honest enough to propose 
the measure ; to propose the redeeming of religion from 
the abuses of the church— the reclaiming of three mil* 
lions of men from bondage, and giving liberty to all who 
bad a right to demand it>— giving, I say, in the so much 
censured words of this paper, u universal jkhancipa* 
Tio* !" I speak in the spirit of the British -law, which 
makes liberty commensurate with, and inseparable from, 
the British soil— which proclaims even to the stranger 
and sojourner, the moment he sets his foot upon British 
earth, that the ground on which he stands is holy, and 
consecrated by the genius of " universal emancipa- 
tion." No matter in what language his doom may have 
been pronounced; no matter what complexion, income 
petiole with freedom, an Indian or an African sun may 
jl*ve burnt upon him ; no matter in what disastrous battle 
his liberty may have been cloven down ; no matter wkk 
what solemnities he may have been devoted upon the at 
tar of slavery, the firat moment he touches the sacred 
soil of Britain, the akar and .the God sink together in 
the dupt ; his soul walks abroad in her own majesty ; Its 
body swells beyond the measure of his chains, that burst 
from around him, and he stands redeemed, regenerated 
and disenthralled, by the irresistible genius of "wivek- 

*AX EMANCIPATION," 



Extract from a Speech by Georgi Gritfin, E^qutas, 
in the tried of lawngeton against Ckeethom^for a libel, 
before Judge Spencer. 

THIS libel, gentlemen, is not a solitary ebullition of 
passion. It is a part and parcel of a deliberate and ex- 
tended system of attack* The defendant Soretoid that he 
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would wage ft ** terrible warfare" against the plaintiff; 
and this prediction he has indeed tremendously accom- 
plished. With a step, steady as time, and an appetite 
keen as death, he has been seen waging against the plain- 
tiff a warfare, not of conquest, but of extermination. He 
has been seen opening on the plaintiff the batteries of the 
press. Yes, gentlemen, the defendant has forced the 
press to become the disturber of domestic quiet — the as* 
sassin of private reputation* Our press, gentlemen, waa 
destined for other purposes ; it was destined, not to vio- 
late* bat to protect the sanctity of private rights ; it was 
kindly ordained by a beneficent Providence to inform, 
expand and dignify the public mind ; it was ordained the 
watchful guardian, the undaunted champion of liberty x 
not that syren word liberty, which is sometimes used as 
an ignis fatvusta allure mankind through the mire, and 
swamps, and mountains, and precipices, of revolution; 
but that liberty which spreads the banners of its protec- 
tion over man in the walks of private life, and gives him 
the proud consciousness of security in the enjoyment of 
property, person and character. 

It is for these high purposes, that our press was or- 
dained ; but the defendant has rendered it the degraded 
vehicle of foul defamation. Of this I complain, not mere- 
ly as counsel for the plaintiff, but as the humble advocate 
of my country. This is a crime against liberty herself* 
It is corrupting her sentinel ; it is debauching her vestal. 
There was a time when the press of our country had an 
exalted character; when at the call of the press the 
American pulse beat high-— when the press was capable 
of stirring the best blood in American veins— of rousing 
a nation to glorious enthusiasm— of calling from the 
plough the ploughman, from the closet the scholar, from 
the haunts of conviviality the .man of pleasure, to fight 
with a Washington and a Hamilton, the immortal battles 
of American independence. Why had the press this re- 
sistless influence ? Because it was then the vehicle of 
truth. It is puhlish&d in the newspaper, was a short ex- 
clamation, sufficient to silence the cavils of the casuist, 
and remove the doubts of the sceptic. But now our 
press has lost its character for veracity. The demon of 
party has forced it to become a prostitute in die service? 
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of HcenciousnesB. It requires the avenging arm of a ju- 
ry to redeem it from its degradation and restore it to its 
pristine utility and grandeur. 

In his attack on the character of the plaintiff, we are 
constrained to admit that the defendant has been but too 
successful. When so much is said, something will be 
believed. Constant attrition wears away the solid rock. 
But character, gentlemen, is not made of rock. It is at 
once the most valuable and delicate of ail human posses- 
sions : it is tarnished even by too much handling. u The 
winds of heaven may not visit it too roughly.** The 
plaintiff has been written down. Any man in society 
may be written down. No man is proof against the 
artillery of the press. But has it come to this ? Shall the 
press of our country be indeed converted into a tremen- 
dous engineer writing' down character ? Why, gentle- 
men, if it is to be thus prostituted, instead of being a 
blessing, it would be a scourge. Instead of rendering 
national thanksgiving for its institution, our country 
ought to be on bended knees, in fervent supplication to 
Heaven, for its abolition. For it would be a scourge, 
compared with which, the inquisitorial wheel, and revo* 
lutionary guillotine, would be instruments of mercy* 

During this assassination of his character, it is not to 
be supposed, that the mind of the olaintiff has been at 
rest. Put yourselves in his situation, what would be 
your feelings, while slanders the most vile, while calum- 
nies the most base, were circulating against you through 
the medium of a widely extended public newspaper ; to 
be read by your cotemporaries— your friends and sneering 
enemies ; to descend to posterity, and be read by your 
children and grand -children ; to be republished perhaps 
by some future libeller, when you would be slumbering 
in your graves, to the mortification and disgrace of your 
descendants, who might then be destitute ofthe means of 
detecting the calumny ? Oh, gentlemen, your hearts would 
be tortured on the wheel of agonizing sensibility. You 
would find no balm in innocency— no physician there. 
What you would suffer, the plaintiff has suffered. I 
should think meanly of him did I suppose him capable of 
retiring from the feelings of nature and wrapping himself 
up in the mantle of insensibility* 

He this day appeals to a jury of his country. He has 
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a right to demand of you, and in his name gentlemen, do 
I solemnly demand of you full remuneration for every 
honest man's confidence which has been estranged from 
him^fior every wretched hour, for every sleepless night 
that he or his may be presumed to have endured from the 
circulation of this calumny. 

What damages will you give ? Look gentlemen, at the 
libel. It accuses the plaintiff of cheating at cards, of be* 
iog detected in cheating at cards. It superadds to the im- 
putation of dishonesty, the charge of foul dishonour. 
Were the plaintiff accused of treason or murder, he might 
arm himself with a stern denial, and appeal intrepidly be- 
fore the tribunal of the public. But this loathsome 
charge, this rotting accusation, this " pestilence which 
walketh in darkness" deprives the unfortunate accused 
even of the miserable comfort of a public denial. Like 
the imputation of want of chastity in a female, its ve- 
ry vindication is contaminating. 

To a gentleman, this charge is the very dregs of the 
cup of calumny— the seventh and last vial of the wrath 
of defamation. Where is this offence charged to have 
been committed? The original libel is silent; but the 
supplementary libel, which they term their notice of jus- 
tification, informs us, at an assembly room— where the 
fascination of music and enchantment of beauty-— the 
u pride, pomp, and circumstance 9 ' of elegant conviviality 
would elevate any soul not lost in debasement— the 
plaintiff comes. He comes, not to participate the boun- 
ties of the temple of festivity, but to profane its rites. 
With an eye darkly bent on gain he comes— leagued with 
his brother, not in the prosecution of some honourable en- 
terprise, but for the polluted and polluting purpose of 
treacherously robbing an unsuspecting friend. Is the 
plaintiff guilty of this charge ? With his standing in socie- 
ty, without the excuse of poverty, or the extenuation of 
sordid education, has he indeed sunk to the " deep, damna- 
tion" of this offence ? Why then, gentlemen, he ought to 
be branded with a mark as indelible as that stamped by the 
hand of omnipotence on the forehead of Cain. The hiss of 
contempt, and murmur of indignation, are the music to 
which he should be forced to march all the days of his life. 
But if the plaintiff is innocent— and who doubts his inno- 
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cency ? —What shall we say of the defendant ? In the sol- 
itude of the closet he composed the libel. Deliberately did 
he publish it through the extended medium of the press. 
He commissioned the four winds of heaven to tell the 
tale of infamy to a hissing world. Nor was his malice 
yet appeased. Knowing that newspapers might be ctes* 
troyed, impressions on memory impaired by the lapse of 
time, he stamped his libel on the records of the court. He 
wrote it with a pen of iron on tablets of marble. Here 
it has insultingly remained for months : there it will re- 
main forever. 

With what apologies does the defendant come into 
court ?— He acknowledges the innooency of the plaintiff. 
After permitting his loathsome publication to range tin* 
contradicted for more than two years; he now comes 
forward, not with a newspaper recantation coextensive 
with the circulation of the libel, but he insuhs the plaintiff 
with a mere oral acknowledgment of his innocency. Is 
this extorted acknowledgment to be forced on us as a peace 
offering for past sufferings ? Does it eradicate impres- 
sions on the public mind ? Can it tear the libel from the 
records of the court ?— This death-bed repentance Will not 
save him. A jury can look forgivingly on the humbled 
defendant who approaches in the sacloth of sincere 
contrition ; but they frown with indignation at the peni- 
tence of the tongue, when the heart is known to be yet 
filled with the bitterness of gall. 

But it is said that we ought to have resorted to indict- 
ments.— -The genius of our country will not endure state 
'prosecution for libels. And were not the avenue to our 
criminal courts, guarded by this spirit of popular jealousy, 
permit me to ask if it would have been magnanimous in 
the plaintiff to arm himself with the purse and sword of 
the state. Had we entered the criminal court with our 
complaint, we should have been triumphantly told, «* you 
have no business here. If you are injured, resort to your 
civil action for redress." And had we as many tongues 
as fame, this must have silenced them aH. 

Is *any extenuation to be derived from the maimer t& 
the libel, or from the manner of the defence ? Who is 
the more reprehensible — *he intrepid calumniator who 
slanders in the face of day, and scorning denial or eva- 
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sion, when the hour of trial arrives, receives with mag- 
nanimity the vengeance of violated law ;— or the insidu- 
ous libeller, who shrouds himself in the mantle of equivo- 
cation, prowls in twilight, and plunges half unseen the 
poniard of calumny, and when the day of retribution 
comes, seeks ignoble safety in the arts of subterfuge and 
effrontery of denial i 



Continuation of Mr* Griffin's Speech on the trial of 
Livingston against Chcetham. 

I AM one of those who. believe that the heart of the 
wilful and the deliberate libeller is blacker than that of 
the highway robber, or he who commits the crime of 
midnight arson. The man who plunders on the high- 
way, may have, the semblance of an apology for what he 
does* An affectionate wife may demand subsistence; — 
a circle of helpless children raise to him the supplicating 
hand for food. He may be driven to the desperate act by 
the high mandate of imputative necessity. The mild fea- 
tures of the husband and the father may intermingle with 
those of the robber and soften the roughness of the shade. 
But the robber of character plundereth that which " not en- 
richeth him," though it makes his neighbour " poor in- 
deed."— The man who at the midnight hour consumes his 
neighbour's dwelling, does him an injury which perhaps is 
not irreparable. Industry may rear another habitation. The 
storm may indeed descend upon him until charity opens 
a neighbouring door : the rude wind of heaven may whis- 
tle around his uncovered family. But he looks forward 
to better days :— he has yet a hook left to hang a hope 
upon. No such consolation cheers the heart of him 
whose character has been torn from him. If innocent 
he may look, like Anaxagoras, to the heavens ; but he 
must be constrained to feel that this world is to him a 
wilderness. For whither shall he go ? Shall he dedicate 
himself to the service of his country ? But will this coun- 
try receive him ? Will she employ in her councils or in 
her armies, the man at whom " the slow unmoving finger 
of scorn" 4s pointed ? Shall he betake himself to the fire- 
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side ? " There, there's the rub." The story of his dis- 
grace will enter his own doors before him. And can he 
bear, think you, can he bear die sympathizing agonies of 
a distressed wife? Can he endure the formidable pre- 
sence of scrutinizing, sneering domestics i Will his. chil- 
dren receive instruction from the lips of a disgraced fa- 
ther ? Gentlemen, I am not ranging on fairy ground. I 
am telling the plain story of my chant's wrongs. By the 
ruthless hand of malice his character has been wantonly 
massacred ;— and he now appears before a jury of his 
country for redress. Will you deny him this redress ? 
Is character valuable i On this point I will not insult you 
with argument. There are certain things, to argue 
which, is treason against nature. The author of our be- 
ing did not intend to leave this point afloat at the mercy 
of opinion; but with his own hand has he kindly planted 
in the soul of man an instinctive love of character. This 
high sentiment has no affinity to pride. It is the enno- 
bling quality of the soul: and if we have hitherto been 
elevated above the ranks of surrounding creation, human 
nature owes its elevation to the love of character. It is 
the love of character for which the poet has sung, the phi- 
losopher tolled, the hero bled* It was the love of char* 
acter which wrought miracles at ancient Greece: — the 
love of character was the eagle on which Rome rose to 
empire. And it is the love of character, animating the 
bosom of her sons, on which America must depend in 
those approaching crises that may M try men's souls." 
Will a jury weaken this our nation's hope ? Will they by 
their verdict, pronounce to the youth of our country, that 
character is scarcely worth possessing ? 

If these considerations are disregarded, let the jury at 
least respect the public peace. Let them not drive the 
defamed to madness ;— let them not compel him to be- 
come the avenger of his own wrongs— to seize with his 
own rude hand the sword of justice. I wish to be under- 
stood ; I allude not to this particular case, but speak in 
general terms. We read of that philosophy which can 
smile over the destruction of property— of that religion 
which enables its possessor to extend the benign look of 
forgiveness and complacency to his murderers. But it is 
not in the soul of man to bear the laceration of slander. 
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The philosophy which could bear it, we should despise. 
The religion which could bear it, we should not despise, 
— but we should be constrained to say, its kingdom " is 
nut of this world*" Man when calumniated will have re- 
dress. And if when he enters the temple of justice, and 
spreads before a jury his bleeding character, they insult 
him with mere nominal damages ; if they stamp on the 
record the tormenting declaration, that his character is 
worth little or nothing, he will not again* enter the sanc- 
tuary of justice for redress* When injured, he will not 
go there to be Insulted. He will resort to surer means of 
satisfaction. He will resort to whnt are called honoura- 
ble means ; or to assault and battery ; or to the destruc- 
tion of property ; or to the midnight dagger. 



Continuation of Mr. GrijfirCs Speech on the trial of lav 
ingston against Cheetham. 

IN a case like the present, when the jury have a right, 
and where it is their duty to award exemplary damages, 
it becomes you, gentlemen, to look around and inquire 
what amount of verdict the interests of the nation de- 
mand. We ought to be a happy people. Omnipotence 
has exhausted itself in scattering blessings around us. 
But is there no blot on the map of our prosperity ? 
Yes, gentlemen, there is a foul— a deadly blot. A fiend 
has entered our political Eden, and this fiend is the spi- 
rit of licentiousness* I speak of the licentiousness of the 
tongue, and the licentiousness of the press. This is the 
monster who stalks through our land, "seeking whom he 
may devour," and scattering around him, "firebrands, j 
arrows and death." He obtrudes his " miscreated front". 
into the hallowed retirements of private life— beckons the I 
man of honour to the field of death— tears the laurel from 
the brow of the "war-worn" soldier— -and wrests from I 
the venerable patriot his hard earned honours. Innocen- 
cy is no shield against him : he delights to sport on the I 
ruins of spotless integrity. He spares not even the sanc-^ 
tuary of the grave. All men, of all parties, groan under 
his oppression. It is a melancholy remark, but made, I 
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fear, with too much correctness, that there is no portion 
of the globe where the licentiousness of the tongue and 
the press hat become so outrageous as in these United 
States. It is an increasing evil amongst us. And it 
feeds on the vitals of our country. It has driven into 
retirement, and will continue to drive into retirement, 
our most estimable characters, whatever may be their 
political denomination : for who will expose himself to 
the laceration of calumny ? Individuals have been found, 
and individuals will again be found, who, for the salva- 
tion of their country, will expose themselves to death—*- 
will even court it in the u imminent, deadly breach." 
But where are the individuals who will expose them- 
selves to the daggers of defamation? This spirit of li- 
centiousness vitiates the public sentiment, and contami- 
nates the very mind of the nation. It turns into worm- 
,wood and gall the benevolent feelings of the human heart 
—makes man the foe of man, and may unsheath the 
sword of civil war. If permitted to continue, it will ren- 
der our country tired of freedom ; and if freedom must 
be attended with this torrent of licentiousness, perhaps 
the sooner our country becomes tired of it, the better. 
For "dear as freedom is, and in my soul's just estima- 
tion, prized above all price," my reputation is still dear- 
er ; and if reputation cannot be preserved under the pro* 
tection of freedom, our countrymen will seek shelter, they 
ought to seek shelter under the strong arm of despotism 
— of that despotism which palsies the tongue and fetters 
the pen. What has destroyed other republics? The 
enemy was not from without : the world in arms could 
never extinguish a nation of freemen. Let those who 
doubt this, look to the streights of Thermopylae ; let them 
look to Bunker- Hill. The enemy of republics is within* 
The destroying angel of freedom has ever been the spirit 
of licentiousness. Our nation must be saved from this 
spirit, or we are lost 5 shortly shall we follow to the tomb, 
the republics of other times. The friend of his country 
looks around him, and anxiously inquires what power is 
there to save us. But one power on earth can save us, 
and that power is— a jury. If America is to be saved 
from the fete of other republics, jurors must be our sa- 
viours. Jurors can do more for us than generals. The 
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heroes of the revolution created our nation; it is the high 
prerogative of jurors to preserve it. How are they to 
preserve it ? By keeping pure and dignified the mind of 
the nation-— by preserving uncontaminated its morality* 
If it is asked, how does the existence of a nation of free* 
men depend on their morality? I answer; were men 
angels, they would scarcely need the form of govern- 
ment ; were they devils, they must be bound in fetters of 
iron ; and as they approximate the one styte or the other, 
their government may be free, or must be severe. It is 
thine, virtue, to preserve empires ! Thou hast ever been 
the guardian angel of freedom. Preserve pure and dig- 
nified the mind of the nation, and its body is invincible. 
It may defy an armed world. It is a very Samson in 
might. It is the depravation of its mind that severs the 
locks of its strength. 

How are jurors to preserve the morality of our nation ? 
How arrest the devastations of licentiousness i By their 
verdicts ; by writing upon the records of our courts, in 
legible characters, the unchangeable decree, that the vio- 
lator of character shall be as surely and as severely pun- 
ished by a verdict in damages, as the violator of property 
or of person* Were jurors in earnest to pursue this 
course, we should find that the fiend defamation, would 
not dare to stalk thus boldly through our land—the tongue 
of slander would be constrained to remain silent-— and 
fear would hermetically seal the lips of calumny. But 
this great work is not to be accomplished by trifling ver- 
dicts. A nation is not to be saved by an obbtion of pence* 
Trivial damages may exasperate, but cannot intimidate 
malice. The times require exemplary verdicts— and mer- 
cy to individuals is treason against the nation. 

This is not the cause of individual against individual 
only. The nominal parties to this suit dwindle into com- 
parative unimportance ; and the American nation rears 
her august form ; entreating to be saved from her worst 
enemy— to be saved from licentiousness. This is the 
cause of man against the worst passion of man ; it is the 
cause of virtue against vice. I address myself to you, 
gentlemen, as the grand inquest of the nation. I appeal 
to you as the Areopagus of America. I invoke you as 
that only power which can bind in fetters, and cast out 

n2 
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from among us. the destroying demon of licentiousness. 
The spirit of our beloved country looks to you. You are 
convened in the justly proud metropolis of the land of 
freedom* What you are about to do will be recorded as 
a precedent. In the eyes of the nation* in the eyes of the 
world, you are this day to pronounce the value of Ame- 
rican character. # The honour of your city— the honour 
of the nation-— your own honour, is at stake. Act wor- 
thy of the digatty of your station— act worthy of your- 
selves. 



CHAPTER III. 

PULPIT ELOQUENCE. 



Extract from the second Sermon, entitled, Eras of Light, 
by the Rev. Claudius Buchanan, d. d. l. l. d. 

I HAVE passed through a great part of the world, and 
have seen Christianity, Judaism, Mahomedanism, and 
Paganism in almost all their forms ; and I can truly de- 
clare, that almost every step of my progress afforded new 
proof, not only of the general truth of the religion of 
Christ, but of the truth of that change of heart in true 
believers which our Lord describes in the words " born 
of the spirit?, and which the evangelist John calls " re- 
ceiving an unction from the Holy One." For even the 
Heathens shew in their traditions and religious ceremo- 
nies, vestiges of this doctrine. Every thing else that is 
called religion, in Pagan or Christian lands is a counter- 
feit of this. This change of heart ever carries with it its 
own witness; and it alone exhibits the same character 
among men of every language and every clime. It bears 
the fruit of righteousness ; it affords the highest enjoy- 
ment of life which was intended by God, or is attainable 
by man ; it inspires the soul with a sense of pardon and 
of acceptance through a redeemer ; It gives peace in 
death ; and " a sure and certain hope of the resurrection 
unto eternal life*" 
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Let every man then who has any doubt in his mind as 
to this change in the state of the soul in this life, apply 
himself to the consideration of the subject. For xr 

THERE BE ANT'TRUTH IN REVELATION, THIS IS TRUE. 

" What shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world, 
and lose his own soul?" What avails it that all the 
treasures of science and literature are poured at our feet 
if we are ignorant of ourselves, of Christ, and of God ? The 
period is hastening which will put an end to this world 
and all its distinctions ; which, like a flood, will sweep 
away its applause and its frown, its learning and its igno- 
rance. The awful glories of the last judgment will ere 
long appear; when the humble and penitent inquirer, who 
has received by faith that stupendous grace, which the 
doctrine of Christ reveals, shall be eternally saved ; while 
the merely speculative student whose secret love of sin 
led to the rejection of that doctrine, shall, notwithstand- 
ing his presumption of final impunity, be for ever un- 
done. 



Extract from a Sermon on the last judgment, by the Rev. 
Samuel S. Smith, d. d. l. l. d. 

THE final judgment is ap event the most sublime, the 
most awful, and interesting that shall take place from the 
commencement till the consummation of time. The ever- 
lating destinies of angels and of men shall be decided by 
the supreme judge, arrayed in all the splendours of om- 
nipotence, and seated amidst the flaming ruins of the uni- 
verse. If one ray of the divine glory overwhelmed Mo- 
ses, almost consumed Isaiah, deranged, for a moment, 
the faculties of the disciples on the mount of transfigura- 
tion, robbed Paul of the powers of vision, and struck 
him and his companions to the earth like dead men ; what 
will be the full display of that dreadful magnificence with 
which the Eternal will appear to destroy the present 
system, and to announce to sinners and to saints the irre- 
versible decrees of his justice ! But it is not merely the 
splendour of the tribunal, the grandeur of the scene that 
surrounds it, nor the glories of the judge, which, on this 
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subject, ought to arrest our attention. We have a still 
more important interest in the irrevocable decisions that 
shall then be pronounced upon mankind— decisions that 
shall take their colour from our conduct in the present 
life— decisions founded in eternal truth and justice— de- 
cisions that shall place our destiny beyond the power of 
change, in hopeless misery, or in everlasting felicity. 

One of the most instructive and affecting truths in the 
whole compass of revelation, is, that God hath appointed 
a day in which he will judge the world in righteousness. 
What consideration ought to possess more powerful in- 
fluence over human conduct ? What can be more calcu- 
lated to inspire men with a holy solicitude to approve 
themselves to God who judgeth the heart? It is with a 
view to promote this practical improvement of a truth so 
interesting, that I have chosen to offer it to you at present 
as the subject of your meditations. 



An extract from the same discourse^ by Dr. Smith. 

THE universality of the judgment^ embraces all men, 
and all their actions. 

44 And I saw," saith John, u a great white throne, and 
htm that sat upon it, from whose face the earth and the 
Heaven fled ?way, and there was no place for them. And 
I saw the dead, small and great, stand before God. And 
the sea gave up the dead which were in it, and death and 
the grave delivered up the dead which were in them." 
44 All," 6aith the apostle of the Gentiles, w must appear 
before the judgment seat of Christ ;" princes and con- 
querors of the earth, who thought that all power and 
judgment was committed to their hands, as well as the in- 
numerable crowd of their subjects or their slaves— the 
infant who has just looked into the world, and then clo- 
sed its eyes upon it for ever, as well as those who have 
moved in its active scenes, and have a train of works to 
follow them to the tribunal— the countless myriads that 
in all times have peopled the earth, from the first man to 
the youngest of his sons, all shall appear in one vast as- 
sembly. What sn astonishing spectacle ! WTiat gran- 
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dear does It add to the solemnity of the judgment ! The 
trump of God reanimates the sleeping dust of so many 
ages, and calls from their tombs the unnumbered armies 
of mankind. Far as the eye can extend, you discern the 
immense mass agitated with hope and fear, like the 
boundless ocean in a storm, and moving like successive 
waves to the tribunal to render their account and receive 
their sentence. There none are too small to escape the 
penetrating eye of the judge — none are too great to be 
beyond the reach of his power. The lords of the earth 
mingle with their vassals in an undistinguished crowd. 
The sceptres with which they ruled the nations-— the 
thrones that boasted to be eternal— the insignia of their 
vanity — the monuments of their power— all are crushed, 
and perish in the ruins of the universe-— they are all 
equally dust and ashes, before the King ofhings^ and the 
Lord of lords. 

I add, that there all the actions of men, as well as the 
men themselves, shall be brought into judgment. 

In that day God will judge the secrets of men by Je- 
sus Christ. And every idle word that men shall speak, 
they shall give an account thereof in the day of judg- 
ment. The Lord will bring to light the hidden things 
of darkness, and will make manifest the counsels of the 
heart. A book of remembrance is written before him of 
the whole history of human life. Nothing can escape 
from his penetrating and omniscient eye. Every cover- 
ing that self-deceit had thrown over the heart shall be 
pierced and stripped off. And actions, thoughts, designs, 
that had been long lost from recollection, shall be brought 
to light, and astonish the mind with its own forgotten 
history. The errors and transports of a youth passed 
away in a continual delirium— the pursuits, the plans, the 
ardent occupations of middle life— the rooted habits of 
old age-— the use we have made of our time— the em- 
ployment of our talents— the excesses of our passions— 
the errors of our thoughts— the unaccomplished wishes of 
the heart— our omissions of duty-*-our actual sins— ^-the 
sins of others, to which we have unhappily contributed, 
all shall surround and attend us to the tribunal, and form, 
with regard to the guilty, the basis of its fearful decree ! 
Ah ! how profoundly should we now enter into our 
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hearts, and search to the bottom, in order to purify it, 
the unknown abyss of iniquity that is concealed there J 
with what rigour should we judge ourselves, that we may 
not be condemned by God ! Unhappy are they, and 
in the sure course of perdition, who suffer the guilty 
dream of life to pass away without frequent and serious 
recollection— without thorough examination and know- 
ledge of their own diameter ; with infinite astonishment 
and confusion of soul, will they first learn their own his- 
tory, and their crimes, at the bar of Heaven, in the mo- 
ment when they are going to be weighed in the balance 
of eternal justice. 



Extract from a Sermon on the folly , guilt and mischiefs 
of duelling, by Rev. Timothy Dwight, f>. d. l. c. d. 

THE guilt of duelling involves a train of the most so- 
lemn considerations* An understanding benumbed by 
the torpor of the lethargy, only, would fail to discern 
them ; a heart of flint to feel them ; and a conscience 
vanquished, bound and trodden under foot, to regard 
them with horror. 

Duelling is a violation of the laws, of man* Submit to 
every ordinance of man for the Lortfs sake, is equally a 
precept of reason and revelation. The government of 
every country is the indispensable source of protection, 
peace, safety and happiness to its inhabitants; and the 
only means of transmitting these blessings, together with 
education, knowledge and religion, to their children. It 
is therefore a good, which cannot be estimated. But 
without obedience to its laws, no government can con- 
tinue a moment. He, therefore, who violates them, con- 
tributes voluntarily to the destruction of government it- 
self, and of all the blessings which it secures. 

The laws of every civilized country forbid duelling, 
and forbid it in its various stages, by denouncing against 
it severe and dreadful penalties ; thus proving, that the 
wise and good men of every such country, have with one 
voice, regarded it as an injury of no common magnitude. 
The duellist, therefore, openly and of system, attacks the 
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laws, and the peace, and die happiness of this country ; 
loosens the bonds of society ; and makes an open war on 
his fellow-citizens, and their posterity. 

At the same time he takes the decision of his own 
controversies out of the hands of the public, and const!-. 
tutes himself his own judge and avenger. His mn he 
makes the umpire of all his concerns ; and insolently re* 
quires his countrymen to submit their interest, when con- 
nected with his own, to the adjudication of his passions* 
Claiming, and sharing, all the blessings of society, he ar- 
rogates, also, the savage independence of wild and brutal 
nature ; wrests the sword of justice from the hand of the 
magistrate, and wields it, as the weapon of an assassin. ' 
To him government is annihilated. Laws and trials, 
judges and juries, vanish before him. Arms are his laws, 
and a party his judge ; his only trial is a batde, and his 
hall a field of blood. 

All his countrymen have the same rights which he has. 
Should they claim to exercise those which he claims, 
what would be the consequence ? Every controversy, eve- 
ry concern of man, would be terminated by the sword said 
pistol. Civil war ! war, waged by friends and neigh- 
hours, by father, sons, and brothers ; war, of that dread- 
ful kind, which the Romans denominated a tumult; 
would spread through every country : a war, in which all 
the fierce passions of man would be let loose ; and wrath 
and malice, revenge and phrensy, would change the 
world into a dungeon, filled with maniacs, who had bro- 
ken their chains, and glutted their rage with each other's 
misery. Thus duelling universally adopted, would ruin 
every country, destroy all the peace and safety, and blast 
every hope of mankind. Who but a fiend would willing- 
ingly contribute to this devastation ? 

The guilt, begun in the violation of the laws of man, 
is finished in the violation of the laws of God. This aw- 
ful being who gave us existence, and preserves it, who 
is every where, and sees every thing ; who made and 
rules the universe ; who will judge and reward, both an- 
gels and men ; and before whom, every work^ with every 
secret thing shall be brought into judgment, with his own 
Voice proclaimed to this bloody world, from Mount Sinai, 
"thou shalt not kill." The command forbids killing 
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absolutely. No exception can he lawfully made to the 
precept, except those, which the lawgiver himself has 
made. These are limited to killing beasts, when neces- 
sary for food, or plainly noxious ; and putting men to 
death by the word of public justice, or in self-defence ; 
whettar private or public. This being the only ground 
of justifiable War. As these are the sole exceptions, it is 
dear that duellmgis an open violation of this law of God. 

The guilt of duelling in this view is manifold ; and in 
all its varieties is sufficiently dreadful to alarm any man, 
whose mind is not too stupid to discern, that it is a fear* 
ful thing to fall into the hands of the living God. 

If the duellist is a mere creature of solitude, in whose 
life or death, happiness or misery, no human being is par- 
ticularly interested ; if no bosom will glow with his pros- 
perity, or bleed with his sufferings ; if no mourner will 
follow his hearse, and no eye drop a tear over his grave ; 
still he is a man. As a man, he owes ten thousand duties 
to his fellow men ; and these are all commanded by his 
God. His labour, Ms example, his prayers, are daily due 
to the neighbour, the stranger, the poor, and the public. 
He cannot withdraw them without sin. The eternal be- 
ing, whose wisdom and justice have sanctioned all iheee 
claims, will exact the forfeiture at his hands ; and inquire 
of the wicked and slothful servant \ why, in open defiance 
of his known pleasure, he has thus shrunk from his duty, 
and buried his talent in the grave. 

Is he a son ? Who licensed him in rebellion against 
the fifth commandment of fihe decalogue, to pierce his pa- 
rents' hearts with agony, and to bringdown their gray 
hairs with sorrow to the grave ? Why did he not live to 
honour his father and mother ; to obey, to comfort, to de- 
light, and to support them in their declining years ; and 
to give them a rich reward for all their toil, expense, and 
suffering, in his birth and education, by a dutiful*, dis- 
creet, and amiable life, the only reward which they ask ? 
Why did he shroud the morning of their happiness in 
midnight ; and cause their rising hopes to sit in blood ? 
Why did he raise up before their anguished eyes, the 
spectre of a son, slain in the enormous perpetration of sin ; 
escaping from a troubled grave ; or coming from the re- 
gions of departed spirits, to haunt their course through 
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declining life, to alarm their skep, and chill their waking 
moments, with the despairing, agonizing cry, 

" Death ! 'tis a melancholy day 
" To those that have no God/' 

Is he a husband ? He has broken the marriage vow ; 
the oath of God. He has forsaken the wife of his youth* 
He has refused to furnish her sustenance; to share her 
joys ; to sooth her sorrows ; to watch her sick bed ; and 
to provide for his children and hers, the means of living 
here, and the means of living for even He has denied the 
faith 9 and is worse than an infidel* Where, in the fatal, 
guilty moment, when he resolves to cast away his life, 
were his tenderness to the partner of his bosom; the 
yearnings of his bowels towards the offspring of his loins ; 
his sense of duty ; his remembrance of God ? In every 
character, as a dependent creature, as a sinful man, his 
eternal life and death were suspended on his forgiveness 
of his enemies. He who alone can forgive sins, and save 
sinners, has said l— If ye foregive not men their trespas- 
ses y neither will your heavenly father forgive you* He 
has gone farther ; he has forbidden man even to ask par- 
don of God, unless with a forgiving spirit towards his fel- 
low man* In vain can the duellist pretend to a forgiving 
temper. If he felt the spirit of the cross, could he possi- 
bly for an affront, an offence, lighter than air, shed the 
blood of his neighbour ? Could he plunge the friends of 
the sufferer into an abyss of anguish ; sink his parents 
into irrecoverable despair ; break on the wheel the hearts 
of his wife and children ; and label on the door-posts of 
his house :— mourning, lamentation, and wo ? 

Satisfaction for a professed injury is the very demand, 
which he makes the only basis of his contest. Is this 
the language of forgiveness ? It is an insult to common 
sense, it is an outrage on common decency, to hold this 
language, and yet profess th % is temper. The language is 
the language of revenge. The spirit is the spirit of re- 
venge. The varnish, notwithstanding it is so laboriously 
spread/ is too thin to conceal the gross materials, or to 
deceive the most careless eye. Revenge for a supposed 
affront ; revenge forwounded pride, for disappointed am- 
bition, for frustrated schemes of power, dictates the chal- 



lengfe, seizes the weapon of death, and goads the cham- 
pion to the field. Revenge turns the heart to 4tooe, di- 
rects the fatal aim, and gloomily smiles over the expiring 
victim. Remove this palliation, miserable as it is, and 
you make a man a fiend. A fiend would murder without 
emotion ; while man is hurried to the dreadful work by 
passion only* 

But what an image is presented to die eye, by a man 
thus dreadfully executing revenge ? Aworm of the dust ; 
a sinful worm, an apostate, who lives on mercy only ; 
who could not thus have lived, had not his Saviour 
died for him ; who is crimsoned with ten thousand crimes, 
committed against his Cod ; who is soon to be tried, 
judged, and rewarded, for them all ; this worm raises its 
crest and talks loftily of the affront it has received, of in- 
jured honour, of wounded character, and of expiation by 
the blood of its fellow -worm. All this is done under the 
all -searching eye, and in the tremendous presence of Jje> 
siovah ; who has hung the pardon of this miserable be- 
ing on his forgiveness of his fellow. Be astonished, O ye 
heavens at this J and thou earth, be horribly afraid ! 

Nor is this crime merely an execution of revenge ; it is 
a cold deliberate revenge. The deliberate tilling of a 
man is tnurder , by the decision of common sense, by the 
decision of human law, by the decision of God, How 
few murderers have an equal opportunity, or equal ad- 
vantage, to deliberate ? By a mind informed with know- 
ledge, softened with the humanity of polished life, en- 
lightened by revelation, conscious of a God, and acquain- 
ted with the Saviour of mankind, a cool, deliberate pur* 
pose is formed, cherished, and executed, of murdering a 
fellow-creature. The servant who forgave not his fel- 
low-servant his debt of an hundred pence, but thrust him 
into prison, ^was delivered over to the tormentors by Ms 
lord, until he should pay the ten thousand talents, which 
he owed, when he had nothing to pay. What will be the 
destiny of that servant, who in the same circumstances, 
for a debt, and injury, of a tenth part of the value trf an 
hundred pence, robs his fellow servant of his life ? Had 
an apostle ; had Paul, amidst all the unexampled injuries 
which he suffered, sent a challenge, or fought a duel, 
what would have become of his character, as an apostle, 
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cur even as a good ma»> Thia single act would have des- 
troyed his character, and ruined his mission* Infidels 
would have triumphantly objected this act, as unques- 
tionable proof of his immorality, of his consequent unfit- 
ness to be an apostle from God to aoankind, and of his 
destitution, therefore, of inspiration. Nor could Chris* 
tiara have answered die objection. But can that cor duct 
which would have proved Paul to be a sinner, consist 
wi& a virtuous* character i» another man* 



Further extract from Dr. Dwighi*s Sermon on duelling* 

THE pkas of reason, humanity, and religion, against 
duelling, are numerous, and incontrovertible ; yet how of- 
ten, even in this infant country, this country boasting of 
its knowledge and virtue, those pleas are heard in vain J 
Duels in great numbers are fought ; revenge is glutted ; 
and the miserable, victims, of wrath and madness are hur- 
ried to an untimely end. Gome then, thou surviving, and, 
in thine own view, fortunate and glorious champion, ac- 
company me to the scenes of calamity which thou hast 
created, and survey the mischiefs of duelling. 

Go with me to yonder church-yard* Whose is that 
newly opened grave } Approach, and read the letters on 
the yet uncovered coffin. If thou canst retain a steady 
eye, thou wilt perceive, that they denote a man, who yes- 
terday beheld, and enjoyed the light of the living. Then 
he shared in all the blessings and hopes of life. He posses- 
sed health, and competence, and comfort, and usefulness, 
and reputation. He was surrounded by neighbours who 
respected, and by friends who loved bim. The wife of hb 
youth found in him every joy, and the balm of every sor- 
row. The children of his bosom hung on his knees to 
receive his embrace, and his blessing. In a thousand 
designs was he embarked, to provide for their support and 
education, and to settle them usefully and comfortably in 
the world* He inspired all their enjoyments ; he lighted 
up all their hopes* 

Yesterday he was himself a creature &f hope, a proba- 
tioner for immortality* The voice of tnercy invited him 
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to faith and repentance in the Lord Jesus Christ, to ho- 
liness and to heaven. The day of grace shone, the smiles 
of forgiveness beamed upon his head. While this happy 
day lasted, God was reconcileable, his redeemer might 
>e found, and his soul might be saved. The night had 
not then come upon him, in which no man can w&rk* 

Where is he now? His body lies mouldering in that cof- 
fin. His soul has ascended to God, with all its sins upon 
its head, to be judged, and condemned to wretchedness, 
which knows no end. Thy hand has hurried him to the* 
grave, to the judgment, and to damnation. He affronted 
thee, and this is the expiation which thy revenge exacted. 

Turn we now to the melancholy mansion, where, yes- 
terday his presence diffused tenderness, hope, and joy. 
Enter the door, reluctantly opening to receive even the 
most beloved guest. Here mark tne affecting group as- 
sembled by this affecting catastrophe. That venerable 
man, fixed in motionless sorrow, whose hoary head 
trembles with emotions unutterable, and whose eye refu- 
ses a tear to lessen his anguish, is the father who begat 
him. That matron wroung with agony, is the mother 
who bore him. Yesterday he was their delight, their 
consolation, the staff of their declining years. To him 
they looked, under God, to lighten the evils of their old 
tige ; to close their eyes on the bed of death ; ^nd to in- 
crease their transports throughout eternity. 

But their comforts and their hopes have all vanished 
together. He is now a corpse, a tenant of the grave, cut 
off in the bloom of life and sent unprepared to judgment. 
To these immeasurable evils thou hast added the hope- 
less agony of remembering, while they live, that he was 
cut off in a gross and dreadful act of sin, and without 
even a momentary space of repentance, a remembrance 
which will envenom life, and double the pangs of death. 

Turn thine eyes next on that miserable form, surroun- 
ded by a cluster of wretched and helpless children, see 
her eyes rolling with phrensy, and her frame quivering 
with terror. Thy hand has made her a widow and her 
children orphans. At thee, though unseen, is directed 
that bewildered stare of agony. At thee she trembles ; 
for thee she listens ; lest the murderer of her husband 
should be now approaching to murder her children also. 
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She, and they, have lost their all. Thou hast fobbed 
them of their support, their protector, their guide, theif 
solace, their hope. In the grave all these blessings have 
been hurried by thy hand. If his affront to thee deman* 
ded this terrible expiation, what, according to thine owtt 
decision, must be the sufferings, destined to retribute the) 
immeasurable injuries which thou hast done to them ? 

The day of this retribution is approaching. The voict 
of thy brother's blood crieth from the ground, and thou 
art now cursed from the earth, which hath opened het 
mouth to receive thy brother's blood. A mark is set ujboft 
thee by thy God ; not for safety, but destruction. Dis* 
ease, his avenging angel, is preparing to hurry thee to the 
bed of death. With what agonies wilt thou then recall 
thy malice, thy revenge, and the murder of thy friend t 
With what extacies of wo will thy soul cling to thitf 
world ; with what horror will it quake at the approach 
of eternity ! Alone, naked, drenched in guilt, thou wilt 
ascend to God. From him what reception wilt thou 
meet? From his voice what language wilt thou hear ? 
Depart thou cursed, into everlasting fire* And lo f the? 
melancholy world of sin and suffering unfolds to receive 
thee. Mark in the entrance, the man whom thou hast 
plundered of life, and happiness, and heaven, waiting to 
pour on thy devoted head, for the infinite wrongs which 
thou hast aone him, the wrath and vengeance of eternity. 

At the close of the awful survey, cast thine eyes oncd 
more around thee, and sec thyself an«I thy brother duel* 
lists, the examples, the patrons, and the sole causes of all 
future duelling. Were the existing advocates of this 
practice to cease from upholding it ; Were they to join 
their own efforts with the common efforts of man, and hunt 
it out of the world, it would never return. On thee, 
therefore, and thy companions, the immunerable and im- 
mense evils of future duelling are justly charged. To. 
you, a band of enemies to the peace and safety of man ; 
a host of yeroboamsy who, not only $in r but make Israel 
to sin through a thousand generations, will succeeding 
ages impute their guilt and their sufferings. Your effica- 
cious and baneful examples, will make thousands of 
childless parents, distracted widows, and desolate or- 
phans, after you are laid in the grave. You invite poa- 

o2 
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terity to wrest the right of deciding private controversies 
out of the hands of public justice ; and to make force and 
skill the only umpires between man and man. You en- 
tail perpetual contempt on the laws of man, and on the 
laws of God ; kindle the flames of civil discord ; and 
summon from his native abyss, anarchy, the worst of 
fiends, to lay waste all the happiness and all the hopes of 
mankind. 

At the great and final day, your country will rise up in 
judgment against you, and accuse you as the destroyer of 
her peace and the murderers of her children. Against 
you will rise up in judgment all the victims of revenge, 
and all the wretched families whom you have plunged in. 
hopeless misery. The prowling Arab and the remorse- 
less Savage, will then draw nigh and whiten their crimes 
by a comparison with yours. They indeed were mur- 
derers ; but they were never dignified with the name 
nor blessed with the privileges, of Christians. They were 
born in blood, and educated to slaughter. They were 
taught from their infancy that to fight, and to kill, was law- 
ful, was honourable, and virtuous. You were born ia 
the mansion of knowledge, humanity, and religion. At 
the moment of your birth you were offered up to God, 
and baptized in the name of the Father, of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost* You were dandled on the knee, and 
educated in the school of piety. From the house of God 
you have gone to the field of blood ; and from the foot 
of the cross to the murder of your friends. You hav^ 
cut off life in the blossom, and shortened to the wretched 
objects of your wrath, the day of repentance and salva- 
tion. The beams of the Sun of Righteousness, shining 
with lifegiving influence on them, you have intercepted ; 
the smile of mercy, the gleam of hope, the dawn of im- 
mortality, you have overcast for ever. You have glutted 
the grave with untimely slaughter, and helped to people 
the world with perdition. — Crimsoned with guilt, and 
drunk with blood, Ninevah will ascend from the tomb, 
triumph over your ruin, and smile to see her own eter- 
nal destroy more tolerable than yours. 
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Extract from a Missionary Sermon, delivered 16th May, 
1798, at Philadelphia, by Rev. William Staugh- 

TON, D. D. 

CONTEMPLATE the influence of Christianity on 
literature. We are ready to acknowledge that learning 
contrasted with piety is trifling, and that God hath cho- 
sen the weak things of the world to confound the wise ; 
but we believe, that while religion prostrates the pride of 
pedantry, it promotes solid literary information. 

What is literature ? Is it knowledge in language ? On- 
ly the volume of inspiration teaches us the origin of their 
confusion* To be able to receive and convey ideas in 
several languages is so far from being contrary to the re* 
ligion of Jesus, that one important evidence of its truth 
is the gift of tongues. Is it acquaintance with history ? 
The Bible is the most ancient history, and is so full of 
allusions to the customs of different nations, that an able 
expositor must be a historian. Is it the knowledge of 
the Heavens ? The man after God's own heart was a de- 
vout astronomer* Bind the sweet influence of Pleiades, 
loose the bands of Orion, and then prove that the con* 
templation of the stars, does not influence to humility and 
devotion. Does it consist in researches into nature ? 
The wisest of men spake of trees ; from the cedar tree 
that is in Lebanon, even unto the hyssop that springeth 
out of the wall. He spake also of beasts, and of fowls, 
and of creeping things, and of fishes. Our divine Lord 
refers us to the lilies of the field, and to the birds of the 
air, for lessons of wisdom. Is it acquaintance with mo- 
ral philosophy ? The New Testament contains a system 
of morals; general as the connections of man, and pure 
as the character of its author. Is it the knowledge of 
belles-lettres ? Where are the human compositions which 
equal the song of Moses, the psalms of David, the pro- 
phecies of Nahum, the prayer of Habakkuk, the revela- 
tion of John, the sermons of Jesus* In that sublime 
specimen of ancient composition, the 28th chapter of the 
book of Job, the patriarch represents the miner as setting 
an end to darkness, overturning mountains by their roots, 
and searching out all perfection; the stones of darkness and 
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the shadow of death. The subterranean cavity he forms, 
it termed a path which no fowl knoweth, and which the 
vulture's eye hath not teen. The Providence of Jeho- 
vah is an obscure profound. 

" Deep In unfathomable minds, 

" Of never failing skill, 
" He treasures up his bright designs,. 

*• And works bis sovereign will." 

There is in them a way which no mortal knows, which 
angelic penetration hath not seen. A proof of this we 
may derive from the manner in which the literature of 
the ancients, and the New Testament itself, were preser- 
ved, when the barbarous nations laid waste the whole 
empire of Rome, Constantinople excepted. 

Christianity is native wisdom ; superstition is imita- 
tive folly. Divine Providence had prepared the cloister 
of the monastery, a way the vulture's eye had not seen, 
for the security of monuments so valuable. But it was 
the superstition of Monks which gave being to monastic 
institutions ; it was superstition in the barbarians which 
made them venerate the cell and the temple. More than 
seven successive centuries, were ancient writings, sacred 
tad profane, thus astonishingly preserved. 

In the seventh century, Anglo-Saxons were as illite- 
rate as American Indians, but their conversion enlight- 
ened their minds and promoted the interests of literature. 
Before that event, there was no such thing as learning, 
nor the means of obtaining it, in that part of Britain 
which they inhabited. Their ancient religion had a ten- 
dency to inspire them withjaothing but a brutal contempt 
of death, or a savage delight in war. As long, there- 
fore, as they continued in the belief and in the practice 
of that wretched superstition, they seem to have been in- 
capable either of science or civility, but by their conver- 
sion to Christianity they became accessible to both. You 
know the application I wish to make; of this circumstance 
to the people whose conversion is the object of your 
exertions and prayers* 

Soon as the Gospel, at the reformation, began to 
spread ; soon as the chains of superstition were broken, 
science cane forth from her cave, bound hand and foot, 
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with the grave clothes which the rude manners of ages 
had cast around her. Then the voice of prevailing 
truth said, loose her and let her go ! In the same pro* 
portion as the light of the Gospel increased, the province 
of learning was irradiated, and the same valuable effect 
will follow on its propagation, to the end of time. These 
are blessings which men, in general, enjoy from the dif- 
fusion of the word of life ; but there are blessings infi- 
nitely superior, which abound to believers in particular. 

But, O how great, how numerous are they ! Born not 
of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of 
man, but of God. The joyful Christian looks up to 
the ruler of heaven, and cries abba, Father ! Behold, 
Jesus says, I make all things new; the believer feels 
his creating power. Old things pass away ; his hopes, 
his fears, his joys, his sorrows, his companions, his 
prospects, all things become new. He looks over the 
list of his offences, and his heart is filled with confusion 
and deep repentance ; he looks to his suffering Redeemer, 
and rejoices with joy unspeakable, while he hears him 
say, 4t Sort) thy sins are forgiven thee." He is blest 
with access' by the new and living way to the heavenly 
throne. While a believer is lifting his cry and looking 
up, Jehovah is bowing the heavens and coming down* 
lie draws nigh to God ; God draws nigh to him. God 
contemplates, and is delighted with his own perfections ; 
the believer contemplates in his humble measure, and is 
delighted with the perfections of his God. A Christian 
holds communion with the Supreme Majesty. Laugh 
ye profane ! Employ your railings against the good 
man's experience ; he minds it not. If we say we have 
no fellowship with him, we lie, for truly our fellowship 
is with the Father and with hi? Son Jesus Christ. So 
the moon holds bright communion with the sun, the sov- 
ereign planet ; so she receives and reflects his beams, she 
shines gloriously in a dark hemisphere, and moves on- 
ward, sublime in her heavenly course, regardless of all 
the barking animals which betray their senseless malice. 

The servant of Christ possesses the pleasures of a good 
conscience. Why did Cain exclaim, every one that 
findeth me shall slay me ? Why smote the knees of 
Belshazzar together ? Why. were the joints of his loins 
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loosed, because a hasd wrote, he knew not what^ ' 
the wall? Why did Herod, on hearing the feme" of 
Jesus, cry John, the Baptist is risen from the dead ? 
Why i because the horrors of a guilty conscience terri- 
fied, and confounded them* But believers exercising* 
themselves in the work of faith and labour of love, have 
a conscience void of offence towards God, and towards 
man. 

" The day glides swiftly o'er their heads, 

" Made up of innocence and love ; 
"And soft, and silent as the shades, 

" Their nightly piinutes gently move.'* 

Undisturbed by the accusations of guilt in his aWn 
Conscience, he anticipates, with calm delight, the solem* 
nkies of the final judgment* Justified by faith in Christ, 
freely from all things, his fears vanish ; for who shall lay 
any thing to the charge of God's elect ? God that justi- 
fied! ? Who is he that condemneth ? Christ that died ^ 
He is risen again, and is at the right hand of God, mafc* 
lag intercession ! 

When afflictions come upon a Christian, he can perw 
cctve they are intended for his good, and that they are* 
imposed by the hand of his best friend*. He regard* 
himself as a fellow sufferer with the long train of patri- 
archs, prophets, apostles, and martyrs. He knows his 
afflictions work out his glory ; afflictions which are 
but for a moment, end in a weight of glory, far more 
exceeding and eternal. 

He overcomes the false maxims, the hard speeches* 
and fierce resentments of an evil world, and has a right 
to the tree of life. The hopeless physician, the throb- 
bing pulse, the filmed eye, the measured grave, the des- 
cending coffin, to a believing mind are not horrible, they 
are divinely pleasing. Sin, the sting of death, the worm 
of hell, is destroyed. Let worms riot in his body, this 
corruptible shall put on incorruption. The earthly house 
may now be demoiished, and it may lie for ages uninha- 
bited and desolate, but it shall become a temple incon- 
ceivably glorious. When the trumpet sounds, on the 
resurrection morning, believers shall spring from their 
tombs, shake themselves from their dust, trample on the 
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broken powers of the grave, put on their beautiful -gar* 
meats, and rise in a cloud to meet their coming Lord. 
They shaft pass the gate into the holy city, receive the 
crown of life and the palm of victory, and join with the 
harpers, on the sea of glass, in an everlasting anthem df 
praise. 



Extract from a Sermon delivered in Union Town, Fay- 
ette county , (Pa.) June 24* A, 1 805, and published at 
the request of the Union Lodge, No. 92. By the Rev. 
Thomas HekseY, -d. d. 

THE grand design of Christianity is, to recover lost 
mankind from the labyrinths of sin and misery, and 
conduct him safely through the thorny ma2e of time to 
the ceaseless felicities of an endless life. Her revela- 
tions discover to us the riches of divine grace — treasures 
of wisdom and knowledge, whereby these glorious pur- 
poses are accomplished. 

When we survey the dark ages of Christianity, and 
behold the gallows, the gibbet, and the stake, erected as 
the criterions of truth and error, or as the standards of 
religion ; meek- eyed compassion drops a tear ; the bow- 
els of benevolence sound like a harp — lamenting the 
ignorance, barbarity, and superstition of those gloomy 
days. Humanity shudders, and pronounces those san- 
guinary butchers hostile to Emanuel's kingdom. They 
perverted the sacred text, and wrought the implements 
of husbandry into instruments of cruelty and death. The 
pious, affectionate husband was torn with unrelenting 
violence from the bleeding bosom of a tender wife, and 
stretched on the bloody wheel, expired, in agonies be- 
yond the power of language to describe. Female deli- 
cacy had no power to soften, nor virgin chastity to 
mitigate, the brutal rage of these ferocious monsters ! 
—Torture, excruciating torture, has been the portion of 
millions whose only crime was love to God and man. f 
In Rama was there a voice heard, lamentation, and 
weeping, and great mourning, Rachel weeping for her 
children, and would not be comforted, because they were 
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not! Impious persecutors! Devils incarnate! where 
did ye learn the hellish arts of whipping, scourging, 
drowning, hanging, starving, boiling, roasting, frying-* 
" the excellent of the earthy of whom the world was not 
worthy l n 

Is this an exhibition of the meek and lowly mind, the 

Juiet, peaceful temper, which Christianity enjoins ? Is 
Ihrist's kingdom of this world ? Will his servants 
fight ? Were his immaculate footsteps stained with the 
blood of men? Are the weapons of our warfare carnal ? 
Were his disciples commissioned, like the followers of 
Mahomet, to propagate their religion with fire and sword ? 
The Gospel furnishes no pretext for their crimes, and 
can never produce such effects. The soul that is cast in 
this heavenly mould, has received a different impression. 
Strange that any in this enlightened age should wish to 
control the unalienable rights of conscience ! National 
establishments of religion, are " thrones of iniquity 
which frame mischief by law," and* call down fire from 
Heaven to consume the righteous ! 

We anticipate the illustrious day, when the predictions 
of the prophets shall be accomplished ; — when swords 
and spears shall no longer wreak with human gore ; — 
when the smith, with his hammer, fire, and anviL, shall 
forge them into tools of industry, for the cultivation of 
the soil. They advertise us of abundance of peace, as 
long as sun and moon shall endure. When shouting 
cherubims announced to the shepherds, the nativity of 
him who was born in a manger, they praised God, say- 
ing, " glory to God in the highest, on earth peace, good 
will towards men." The Gospel is that wisdom which 
is from above, which is peaceable. It is emphatically 
styled the Gospel of peace. It cannot be amenable to the 
tribunal of infidelity, for the perfidy and crimes of wicked 
men. We might as reasonably charge the ocean with 
the guilt of murder, when presumptuous men rush unbid- 
den through her waves into eternity — or the streets of 
Paris with rapine and slaughter, because, there tyrants 
have run mad, and drenched her pavements with each 
other's blood! 

Turn your eyes for a moment across the Atlantic, to 
Asia^ Africa, and Europe — The commonwealths of des- 
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pots, not only where the Gospel is not published ; but 
where it has been abused : where church and state have 
been consolidated. What a spectacle of wretchedness 
presents to our view ! There men in power have, for filthy 
lucre, made merchandize of the kingdom of Heaven, and 
assumed a lordship over God's heritage. There iron- 
heated tyranny, rivits the chains of oppression, on groan- 
ing millions of miserable vassals. 

While you drop a tear of sympathizing sorrow, con- 
trast your situation with theirs. Our lot is cast on Co- 
lumbia's happy shores ; — The land of liberty — the asy- 
lum of the oppressed. Here the light of Heaven shines 
— the peaceful standard of King Jesus is erected ; and 
none dare to make us afraid. There the clash of arms, 
the thunder of war, the groans of the wounded, and the 
pangs of the dying, are the amusement of crowned ruf- 
fians. There the bereaved widow, bemoans the untimely 
loss of her murdered husband ! There the orphan's mel- 
ting eye, laments the assassinated father! Cities are 
wrapped in flames, kingdoms depopulated; — Ah ! the 
heart of humanity dissolves at the doleful tale of human 
wo. There the insatiable jaws of avarice, and all the ra- 
vages of venal ambition, are for ever rending their inmost 
bowels ! Here we set under our own vine and figtree. 
Here we enjoy a government founded on the broad ba- 
sis of natural, civil, moral, social, and religious rights ; 
by which the dignity of the community, the interests, 
peace, and happiness of individuals are secured, to the 
astonishment of tyrants, and the political glory of a great, 
free, independent, and enlightened people ! Prosperity 
has marked our footsteps ; — Agriculture has flourished ; 
—The flag ofc American commerce has been unfurled in 
the remotest regions of the earth ! Here the arts and sci- 
ences have flourished with unrivalled glory. The Gos- 
pel of Christ is published with success. We have reason 
to hope and believe, that a glorious day is approaching, 
when all shall know the Lord ; when swords and spears 
shall be transformed to ploughshares and pruning hooks : 
and storms of political and religious contentions, shall no 
longer vex the nations. Rejoice, O Zion ! thy walls are 
salvation, and thy gates praise. No weapon formed 
against thee shall finally prosper. How beautiful upon 
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the mountains are the feet of hira that bringeth goo<J ti- 
dings of good, that published* salvation ; that sayeth utt- 
to Zion, thy .God reigneth. Thy vatc.hmen shall lift up 
the voice ; with the voice together shall they sing ; for 
they shall see eye to eye, when the Lord shall bring again 
Zion. Such is the glorious design, and such the natural 
effect of the Gospel, wherever it is cordially received into 
good and honest hearts. It gives no countenance to those 
obscure speculations, inveterate prejudices, severe re- 
proaches, bitter sarcasms, and that self-righteous arro- 
gance, which proud, aspiring, self-witted parti zaps, have 
cast upon each other. I* breathes the benign spirit of uni- 
versal benevolepce ; not seeking the destruction of any* 
but the good of all. 

The Gospel speaks the language of love.. Jt reveals 
the love of God. It requires loye to God j loye to all 
men, especially the household of faith- Christians, above 
all men, should love one another, and have fervent char- 
ity among themselves.. Do you jbelieve the Gospel ? Ob- 
serve how pure its precepts— how divine its. doctrines* 
Follow peace with all m^en, is the direction of «*n Apos- 
tle ; blessed are the peace-makers, is. the b_enedic$ioi\ of 
our Divine Master. 

Those unhappy animosities which divide the Christian 
world into sectaries and denominations, are a source of 
grief and sorrow, to every humble and contrite spirit. 

Those shameful altercations serve to demoralize^ ra- 
ther than to Christianize mankind. In all our contentions, 
for the faith once delivered to the saints, iye cannpt min- 
gle the rage of the bear and the fierceness of th$ lion, 
with the wisdom of the serpent and barmle§sness of the 
dove. 

Religion cannot consist of multiform creeds, ideal fan- 
cies, and theological enigmas ; but is pure and undefined, 
the hidden man of the heart, incorruptible, even the or- 
nament of a meek and quiet spirit, \yhich is, in the sight 
of God, of great price. 

Shall we reject the Gospel, because insidious men 
have perverted it into vile purposes ? We might, with 
equal propriety, refuse to sleep, to. eat, or drink, because 
the sluggard, the glutton, and the drunkard, a,buse the 
bounties of Heaven. 
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Where religion has become a subject of contention, it 
is not to be imputed to any defect in the Gospel, but to 
the pride and arrogance, ignorance and folly, of wicked 
men. u An enemy hath done this ; the dragon is vom- 
iting a flood after the woman." But when the Gospel 
Shall have an universal spread, sitmers shall be converted 
— the ransomed of the Lord shall return to Zion — blind 
Zeal, party names, and discord among brethren, shall 
cease — the magic spell of infidelity shall be broken, and 
nothing shall remain to hurt or destroy. 



Continuation of Dr. Hersetfs Serrhon to the Masonic So- 
ciety) Union Town.—- 1805. 

AN mdokrtt spirit h the partem of many vices. Opu- 
Itrtce and grandew, lead men to contemn and abuse the 
children of adversity, to whom Providence has assigned 
the humble road of poverty and want. The Gospd 
teaches men to be honest and liberal, frugal and industri- 
ous, " to be diligent; net slothful tfc business." 

The physical influence of honest industry, in reforming 
the vices and amending the heart, fa not to be doubted. 
An idle Christian, is a contradiction in terms. Industry 
Restrains prodigality and intemperance,, and checks the 
excessive love of demoralizing pleasures. On the con- 
trary^ idleness is productive of the most pernicious con- 
sequences. An idle citizen is like an infectious disease ; 
afld has a baneful influence upon the interests, morals, 
and manners of men. Is he poor ? He is a burden to 
himself, his family, and neighbourhood. Is he rich ? 
He is most prdbably proud, ignorant, and vicious *>-~<er- 
faMtf an offensive animal, unfit to associate with honest, 
industrious men. Is he h* office ? The public business 
is rieglectfcd ; for he who is careless, indolent, sfad stupid, 
in the management of his domestic concerns, will carry a 
proportion of that sluggish, inactive disposition with him 
into every condition in which be can be placed. Is he a 
professor t The duties of religion, private and public, are 
neglected; the cause is wounded; and while he skeps, 
the enemy sows tares., iadoleftce clothes individuals in 
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rags and shame ;— involves a community in disgrace and 
ruin ! This is the soil where strife and confusion, servi- 
tude and oppression, grow. 

Industry is an excellent preparative, for the introduc- 
tion of the Gospel. To send forward a number of indus- 
trious, honest, and active men among the savages, to 
teach them agriculture and the mechanic arts, would 
lay a valuable foundation, for their recovery from ignor- 
ance, superstition, and idolatry. They would be like so 
many pioneers to the ministers of the Gospel, preparing 
the way of the Lord. The prediction in our text, more 
than intimates, that universal industry sjiall adorn the 
universal profession of Christianity, in the latter day of 
glory. Circulate the Gospel round the globe ; briars and 
thorns shall be rooted up, and the fir and the myrtle shall 
rise up and flourish in their place. Famine and wars are 
the natural sisters of indolence ; but peace and plenty, the 
twinborn children of industry. When swords and spears 
shall be laid aside, and men's hearts subdued to the mild 
and peaceful temper of Christianity ; to prune the tree 
or plough the soil, will be esteemed the most honourable 
profession ; vice and immorality will be almost banished 
from the earth ; the reproach of ages will be wiped away, 
and righteousness shall exalt the nations. 

Do you wish for the prosperity of Zion, and the gene- 
ral advancement of the Redeemer's Kingdom ? Become 
friends to man, cultivate every mild and heavenly tem- 
per ; calm the turbulence of passion ; let not the sun go 
down upon your wrath : tame the unruly tongue*; love 
without dissimulation; fear God, and keep his com- 
mandments. Let domestic feuds and family broils, be 
heard no more— the fruits of the Spirit are, love, joy, 
peace! The churlish husband, the peevish wife, the un- 
toward . child, are hostile to the Gospel ; and have not 
yet exchanged the sword and spear, for the pruninghook, 
and the plough. The religion of Jesus extends still far- 
ther ; it takes cognizance of the heart, and is a discerner 
of the thoughts. The humble followers of the meek and 
lowly Jesus, are now on the embattled field. 

The peace that is required and insured by the Gos- 
pel, cannot be possessed nor enjoyed, so long as we are 
at peace with sin. A life of genuine peace, is a contin- 
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ual warflre !— Carnal weapons, indeed, are laid aside ; 
but faith buckles on the whole armour of God, and makes 
a stand ;— a solemn and determined stand, against every 
thing from within ar from without, that might interrupt 
or distub the Christian's progress, to the gates of eternal 
glory. Lay aside, therefore, all malice, and all guile, 
and hypocrisies, and envies, and all evil speakings; and 
put on, as the elect of God, bowels of mercy, kindness, 
humbleness of mind, meekness, long-suffering, forbearing 
one another, and forgiving one another (if any man hath 
a quarrel against any) even as Christ forgave you, so al- 
so do ye, and learn war no more. The Lord of glory, 
is the Prince of Peace, He is the covenant of peace, the 
God, the council, and the conditions of peace. The apos- 
tles came preaching peace by Jesus Christ. His minis* 
ters are the ambassadors of peace. He is our peace, and 
with peace he will bless his people. O then ! let us seek 
peace, and the things that belong to our peace, and he 
will extend peace to us like a river, and mercy like an 
overflowing 6trcam. 

The Gospel is manifestly the power of God ; and in 
the hand of the Spirit, effectual to subdue the rebellious 
and the refractory tempers of men. 

Proud Nimrod* have bowed to its imperial sceptre. 
Caesars and Catalmes have submitted at Emanuel's feet. 
Kings and conquerors have put off their armour and 
prayed for peace. The contentious and disobedient have 
trembled and humbled themselves before him. Such is 
the design, such the authority, and such the effect of the 
Gospel. At the same time it condescends to embrace 
every auxiliary aid, that can smooth the rough passage of 
life, meliorate our sorrows, relieve our distresses, im* 
prove our virtues, mend our hearts, or any way contri* 
bute to our present, or eternal felicity. The promises 
and obligations of the Gospel cannot be separated. Our 
duties and our privileges are combined in the economy of 
grace ; and what God hath put together let no man put 
asunder. 

Never venture to cry peace, peace, when there is no 
peace ; for there is no peace to die wicked, saith my God* 
Arise ye supine sons of skrth*^-your souls are in danger 
—you are in an enemy's land. Engage with holy vi£* 

*2 
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lence, with the shield of faith, against hurtful lusts, that 
war against the soul. He that hath no sword, let him 
sell his garment and buy one. The bleeding, wounded 
soul, that stuggles hard with sin, can never rest, until he 
finds his peace made with God. The sword of the spirit, 
wielded by prayer in the hand of faith, hews every Agag 
down, and casteth the head of Sheba over the wall. A 
Christies* state is a perilous condition : Eternal dangers 
stand thick through all the way. An enemy to God, 
challenges Omnipotence to arms ; contends with God, and 
can never prosper. 

" Where shall the sinner hide his head? 

" Can rocks or mountains save > 
"Or will he hide within the shades 

"Of midnight, and the grave *** 



Extract from a Missionary Sermon, delivered at Phila- 
delphia, May 23, 1805, by Rev. Edward D. Grif- 
fin, d. D. 

MY ravished eye beholds die kingdom of Christ ad- 
vanced to the glories of the heavenly state. Faith looks 
through the vail which conceals the eternal world, and 
discerns thousands of millions of happy beings, ransom- 
ed from destruction, and brought home to their Father's 
house ; it beholds the Church encircling the throne of her 
Redeemer, casting her honours at his feet, buried in the 
ocean of his glory, united to the Father by ineffable rela- 
tion, while all Heaven is ringing with hosannahs for re- 
deeming love. There, there is the august kingdom com- 
pleted, which God at first undertook to erect I Say now — 
pronounce*— is not the object worthy of all the means 
employed for its attainment ? Do you hesitate I Look, 
and think again : follow only one human soul into eter- 
nity; trace its endless course through delights which 
flesh and blood could not sustain, or through fire suffici- 
ent to melt down all the planets ; pursue it through the 
ascending degrees of its eternal progression 4 see it leav- 
ing behind the former dimensions of seraphim and che- 
rubim, and still stretching towards God v or sinking, for 
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ever, in the bottomless abyss ! My God ! what an event 
is the redemption of a single soul ! O the infinite mercy 
that redeemed such countless millions ! O the boundless 
compassion of Christ ; the ocean without a bottom or a 
shore ! O the depth of the riches, both of the wisdom and 
knowledge of God ^ which are disclosed in this unfathom- 
able plan of grace ! 

Where are infatuated infidels now i Bring up hither 
all their bands to behold their glorious agent, and the 
glorious interest which they oppose. Julian, Celsus, and 
Porphyry, what now think you of Christ ? Voltaire, 
Hume, Gibbon, and Bolingbroke, where are now those 
tongues which blasphemed the anointed Messiah ? Let 
our subject burst like ten thousand thunders upon those", 
who in rejecting the Mediator, resist all the designs of 
God, who would destroy the only interest of the uni- 
verse ; who are fatally contending with all the energies 
of Omnipotence ! 

Oh that I had a voice to reach the hearts of impeni- 
tent sinners of every class. Knew ye the infinite glories 
of our Messiah, the darling of Heaven, the wonder of 
angels, the august agent of the universe ; knew ye your 
ruin and necessities; knew ye the tenderness of Him 
who wept because you would sin; who, to save your 
wretched souls, sweat drops of blood, and expired on the 
rugged irons ; you would not thus idly pass by his reek- 
ing cross, you would not thus refuse him reverence, and 
coldly cast away the benefits of his dying love. 

In applying this subject, I would summon, were I 
able, all the kingdoms on earth, to arise in one mass, to 
urge forward the cause of the Redeemer. Assemble, ye 
people, from the four quarters of the globe ; awake ye 
nations from your sleeping pillow; combine in this grand 
object of your existence ; this common interest of the 
world. Ye kindreds and tribes, why are ye searching 
for happiness out of this kingdom, and overlooking the 
cause of Christ, as though he had no right to hold an in- 
terest on earth ! Know ye that no man is licensed to set 
up another interest on this ground, which is sacred to 
the Redeemer ? What have you to do in this world, if 
you will not serve the Lord's Anointed ? If you will not 
submit to his dominion, and join to advance his cause, 
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go, go to some other Wdrfd— -this tyorid was m&de for 
Christ. But whither can you go from his presence? 
All worlds are under his dominion. Ah ! then return, 
and let your bosoms swell with the noble desire to be 
fellow-workers with the inhabitants of other wotlds, in 
serving this glorious kingdom. 



Continuation of Dr. Griffin's Missionary Sertn*h.*~*l80S, 

LET me never fall into the hands of the man, who, 
while he refuses to aid the missionary efforts of his bre- 
thren, coolly says, that he submits the fate of the Hea- 
then to God. Do you call this submission ? Put it to 
the test : does it preserve you equally composed by the 
bed of your dying child ? While the pressure of private 
afflictions can torture your soul, call not the apathy with 
Which you view nations sinking into hopeless ruin ! call 
it not submission, nor bring the government of God to 
Banction a temper as cruel as it is common* Will the 
government of God convert the Heathen without the 
means of grace ? What nation was ever so converted ? 
It is contrary to the established method of divine grace. 
How shall they believe in him whom they have not heard? 
And how shall they hear without a preacher ? No. Mis- 
sionaries must go among them ; and they must be sup- 
ported. They cannot support themselves ; they cannot 
derive support from the Heathen ; nor can they expect 
to be fed by ravens ! Who then shall sustain the expense, 
if not the Christian world ? And what portion of the 
Christian world, rather than the American churches? 
And what district of these churches rather than that in 
which we are assembled ? And what individuals rather 
than ourselves? Heaven has given us the means; we are 
living in prosperity, on the very lands from which the 
HeatheA have been ejected ; from the recesses of whose 
wildernesses a moving cry is heard, " When it is well 
with you, think of poor Indians" This is not ideal; we 
have received such messages, written with their tears. 

No, we will not shift this honourable burden upon 
others ; we would sooner contend for it is as a privilege. 
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But we need not contend ; it is ample enough to satisfy 
the desires of all. The expense of Christianizing only 
the savages on our borders will be great ; but to extend 
effectual aid to ail the benighted tribes on the American 
continent, to the numerous islands, to the vast regions of 
Asia and Africa, would demand the resources of Chris- 
tendom. Every man is under bonds to God to bear his 
full proportion of this expense. For whom, but for the 
Redeemer, was your wealth created? Thus saith the 
.Lord, Tour silver and your gold is mine* The flocks of 
Kedar, and the gold of Sheba, were created to bring tri- 
bute to his church* Should we sordidly close our hands 
against him, he can, with infinite ease, extort a hundred 
fold, by sending a blast into our fields, a disease into our 
families, or a fire into our dwellings. It is a maxim that 
admits of general application, Whosoever xvill save his life 
shall lose it ; but whosoever will lose his life for Christ's 
sake, the same shall save it. The liberal soul shall be 
made fat, and he that water eth shall be watered also him- 
self He Afcf hath pity upon the poor, lendeth to the 
Lord; and that which he hath given, will he pay him 
again* By one shower of rain, by one restraint upon 
the winds that would sink your ship, by one breeze sent 
to fan from your door the pestilential vapour, he can re- 
pay you* And he can bestow the blessings of eternity 
art you and your children. The best security for remu- 
neration is offered. He tenders you his blessing, to re- 
ward your charity. And now, are you Christians ? The 
trial is to be made. The everlasting fates of ttien turn 
upon the existence of a temper to prefer the blessing of 
God to Mammon. To the merciful he will show himself 
merciful ; but whoso stoppeth his ears at the cry of the 
poor, he also shall cry himself, but shall not be heard. 

I have nothing to spare, is the plea of sordid reluc- 
tance. But, a far different sentiment will be formed 
amidst the scenes of the last day. Men now persuade 
themselves, that they have nothing to spare, till they can 
support a certain style of luxury, and have provided for 
the establishment of children. But, in the awful hour,- 
when you and I* and all the Pagan nations, shall be call- 
ed from our graves, to stand before the bar of Christ* 
what comparison will these objects bear to the salvation 
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trf a single soul ? Eternal Mercy ! let not the Wood of 
Heathen millions, in that hour, be found in our skirts. 
Standing, as I now do, in sight of a dissolving universe, 
beholding the dead arise, the world in flames, the Hea- 
vens fleeing away, all nations convulsed with terror, or 
wrapped in the vision of the Lamb, I pronounce the con- 
version of a single Pagan, of more value than all the 
wealth that ever Omnipotence produced. Oft such aft 
awful subject, it becomes me to speak with caution ; but 
I solemnly aver, that were there but one Heathen in the 
world, arid he in the remotest comer of Asia, if no 
greater duty confined us at home, It would be worth the 
pains for all the people in America to embark together, 
to carry the Gospel to hrm. Place! your soul in his s6ul*S 
stead ; or rather, consent for a moment to change condi- 
tion with the savages on our borders. Were you post- 
ing on to the judgment of the great day, in the darkness 
and pollution of Pagan Idolatry, and were they living in 
wealth in this very district of the Church, bow '"hard 
would it seem for yaw neighbours to ntipfcet^our mi- 
sery? When you should open your eyes in the eternal 
world, and discover the ruin in which they had swflered 
you to remain, how would you reproach th«m, that they 
did not even sell all their possessions, if no other means 
«?rFe siiSriri* to send the Gospel to you. My flesh 
trembles at the prospect! Bat they shall not reproach us. 
It shall be known in Heaven, that we could pity our bre- 
thren. We will send them all the relief in our power, 
and will enjoy the luxury of reflecting what happiness we 
tnay entail on generations yet unborn, if we can only ef- 
fect the conversion of a single tribe. 



Extract from a Servian on public i>ice^ by Rev. Samuei 
S. Smiti*, d. d.l. l. i*. 

A VERY fatal step in the progress of vice, is seen in 
the want of shame, and contempt of public opinion. 
, The common interests, and therefore the common sen- 
timents of mankind, will ever be connected with the great 
principles of virtue and goad moral*. These sentiments 



furnish $he i$oc& ppwerfuj motives to order, decency, and 
propriety of conduct ; and fprm, perhaps, th$ strongest, 
as well $s $he iposl delicate ties, that connect society H>- 
gelher, JLaws may be calM to chains^pripciples an4 
opinions are its silken cprds. Each, singly, may possess 
small fprce ; but, infinitely multiplied and interwpven, thf y 
become stronger thap cfcaips. Nature hath subjected us 
to tr>e sentiments of pne another ; and every mortis* and 
ingenuous rpind will profoundly respect t he opinion of the 
public. Sinners, who are not yet abapdoped, stu4y to 
conceal t^eir primes from public view, and $0 find for 
them $he pro&ctipn pf obspunty and retireiflepti. Th^r^* 
fore they ace called thf works of darkness npt only be- 
cause they Jead down to $fa blackness of darkness for ever,, 
but because they seek fpr therqselves the deepest shades 
to cover theip frpni the eye of the world. Ip, the clouds 
of night, riot and debauchery endeavour to hide their enpr- 
inities-^-then theft and robbery cpme forth froxn their 
lurking places-r-jnalice and envy shppt their arrows 11% 
the dark— then ly$t spreads; a vail over its shameful and 
impure mysteries- I9 th$ twilight, saith Solpmon, ip the 
evening, in the black of dark night, th e hait is laid by 
loose pleasure for the unwary youth, u He goeth after 
her straight way, as the ox to the slaughter, or, as a fool 
to he correction of the stocks, till a dart strike through 
his liver-r^s a bird hasteth to the snare, and knpweth 
that it is for his life/'* 4-s long as the sinner cpntippest 
to seek c PPpealmPPt fp r his crimes, it is a proof of some 
remaining modesty of mind that is still capable of refpr-. 
mation, But when vice stalks abroad with an unblush- 
ing face— when ipterpperajice staggers and vociferates i£% 
the streets— whep frap$ and injustice can come forth with 
the countenance of integrity, and ill-gotten wealth is con- 
sidered as a substitute for honopr, and for conscience*-?? 
whep lu6t speks no vatt fpr its orgies, apd the most crini* 
inal connections are aypvfed without shame, the last fen- 
ces of piety and virtue are broken down, and the niind is, 
prepared to go, tp %$y extreme tp which appetite may itn> 
pel or opportunity inyite* 

J)qc§ the wapt of shame, it may be asked, majr]§ 3 high- 

• Proverb** cfck 7. w, 9 t &c. 
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cr degree in the progress of vice than those characters 
of it which have been already named — resistance to the 
authority of conscience — ingratitude for the mercies of 
God— and impenitence under his correction I — It does- 
men are often restrained, by a principle of decency, from 
public and open vice long after they have lost the fear of 
God* Accordingly the prophet speaks of it as the con- 
summation of the crimes of Israel, and the sure presage 
of the destruction of the nation. " Were they ashamed 
when they had committed abomination? Nay, they were 
not at all ashamed, neither could they blush : therefore 
they_ shall fall among them that fall; at the time that I 
visit them they shall be cast down, saith the Lord.*** 

But, it is the proof of a still more obdurate mind, when 
the profligate has arrived at the monstrous vanity of glo- 
rying in his shame. It is not enough for him to have 
overcome the modesty of nature, and to forget, or to des- 
pise the awful censure of the world ; he hardens his 
countenance into brass, insults the public manners and 
sentiments, and braves the terrors of the Supreme Judge 
of Heaven and earth. Sometimes we see the horrid spec- 
tacle of youth, who boast their scenes of riot and debau- 
chery — who triumph over the innocence they have be- 
trayed — who repeat, in the midst of blasphemies, their 
feats of intemperance and licentiousness — who, not con- 
tented with scaring the night with their crimes, dare to 
pollute the day with their shameful recital— who glory in 
being beasts, rather than in being men. Ah! what a 
corrupted taste, what hardened hearts J 

Another class of these worthless men, equally weak in 
their understandings, and corrupted in their morals, lest 
you should suspect them of principle, or of being influ- 
enced by any remains of a virtuous and pious education, 
which they wish to be forgotten, boast even of vices of 
which they have not been guilty, and are ambitious of 
appearing adepts in iniquity, before they have been able 
entirely to shake off the power of conscience, and the 
modesty and timidity of their first habits. They boast 
of licentious scenes, in which they have not been enga- 
ged, and of ruined chastity, which they have never had 

* Jeremiah, ch.,6. v* 15. 
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the^eflrdtttery to attempt. Wretches! despicable to their 
companions, and worthy the abhorrence of all good men ! 
Even Christian charity can hardly forbear to mingle an 
indignant contempt along with her compassion for their 
deplorable folly. 

But to virtue, the most contemptible, and to piety, the 
most afflicting example of this kind, is an old and decre- 
pid sinner, boasting the profligacy of his youth. When 
indulgence has lost its relish-— when passion is no longer 
an excuse for folly— when vice has no charms but in re- 
membrance, to see die decayed and miserable remnants 
of a man 'exhausted in the service of sin, having no re- 
source within himself, and in the affections and hopes of 
religion, endeavouring to excite his wasted appetites, and 
to tickle a sensual imagination, by the recollection of 
scenes of brutal pleasure, is among die most deplorable 
of all objects. Age, glorying in its shame, seems to be 
the nearest Tesemblance on earth, of infernal spirits, who 
pursue absolute wickedness without interest, and tri* 
umph in it without enjoyments. 



Continuation of Dr. Smith's Sermon on public vices* 

THE ultimate degree in that fatal progression ef vice, 
which I am endeavouring to trace, consists in a zeal to 
ibstfare, seduce, and corrupt others. 

Activity to extend the principles and augment the 
number of a party, is one of the most unequivocal evi- 
dences of sincerity in its cause* Many vicious men, 
contented with being guilty themselves, are willing to 
leave die rest of the world to follow their own inclina- 
tions. Bdt the zealous partisans of impiety are ready 
to exert all their talents to give a pernicious extension 
to their corrupted principles. Hastening to ruki them* 
•selves, they are solicitous to draw others with them, to 
the same perdition- Some, through a perverted sociabi- 
lity, desire companions in their crimes, only to increase 
their own enjoyments. &faowing»no <tth*r satisfactions 
4mt those which viee 'affords, they esteem religion merely 
as the resource <>f our last moments, when all the plea- 
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sures of the world are about to forsake us-— or die occu- 
pation of weak minds, who know not how to enjoy life. 
Having, corrupted their taste to the relish* of the most 
impure and tainted streams, they are not satisfied unless 
they stoop to drink of every stagnant and filthy puddle 
that has gathered, in their way. Others, deriving con* 
fidence from associates in guilt, are the most ambitious 
to disseminate the poison ofthcir impiety* Notwithstand- 
ing their assumed audacity, something within still se- 
cretly misgives them, and mixes an uneasy doubt at the 
bottom of their pleasures. The apprehensions of guilt, 
require the influence of numbers to allay them, and to 
restore confidence to the heart. The sinner is a coward 
who often depends for his security and courage on the 
example of others. Hence that scandalous zeal which 
the profligate frequently discover to scatter the contagion 
of irreligious principles, and to spread the infection of 
licentious manners. But,* not a few, still more; malig- 
nant, study to corrupt the morals of others, through en- 
mity to the pure and humble spirit of piety. The bitter- 
ness of their hearts, they vent in keen reproaches, and 
insulting scoffs—by seducing the unwary, and offering 
themselves as leaders, to those who are yet but just en- 
tering in the paths of vice* Above all, if they can shake 
the faith of a believer in Christ, or "corrupt one whose 
first inclinations were m favour of religion, with what 
malicious satisfaction they contemplate, or with what in- 
solent mirth they triumph over their deluded prey ! It 
is not their own enjoyment which they seek, in particu- 
lar acts of vice, nor the heightened enjoyments which 
associates in iniquity confer, but they derive an infernal 
pleasure from the ruin of innocence itself. Their ma- 
lignity is gratified, by being themselves die instruments 
of corrupting it. This appears to be the last stage of im- 
piety upon earth, and contains the most open, daring and 
criminal hostility against truth and virtue. 

In this class of sinners may be ranked, likewise, those 
numerous writers and artists, who endeavour to corrupt 
the public morals by debauching the imagination, or by 
vitiating the public taste for amusement and pleasure. 
In the former, we often see vice more seductive, by an 
enchanting brilliancy of genius. The latter go directly 
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to deprave the heart through the organs of the senses. 
Seducing images, indecent pictures, loose scenes, and an 
immodest wit, contribute their aid to spread the infection 
of vice. Even those low diversions, which in many 
places are so eagerly sought after, by assembling the 
idle, the thoughtless, and the dissipated, and debasing 
the taste, are hastening the degeneracy of manners. But 
what shall we say of those brothels of loose pleasure, and 
those places of ruinous gaming, where youth so often 
throw away virtue, and honour, and estate, and health i 
Temples, are they,, of iniquity— houses of pestilence, 
whence the most dire contagion is spread through so- 
ciety. How criminal are the leaders and actors in these 
scandalous and corrupting scenes ! Nor are those who 
encourage diem by their presence, or support them by 
their contributions, free from deep guilt. 

To these pernicious corrupers of mankind are to be 
.added the pretended philosopers, who, in the present 
age, are so assiduously striving to undermine the foun- 
dations both of natural, and of revealed religion. And for 
what end? Is it for the love of virtue ? Alas ! the very 
basis of virtue is destroyed when religion is taken away* 
Is it, as they so often profess, through regard to the in- 
terests of society, and the happiness of mankind ? Ah ! 
society without religion, would soon become a chaos of 
passions and of crimes. What then is the motive of all 
this ingenious, but perverted industry ? Is it not to be 
found in enmity of heart against that purity and holiness, 
which religion requires? Is it not some vice of charac- 
ter that renders them obnoxious to the awful sanctions 
of religion. But, whatever it be, no sins can be more 
fatal in their consequences, or draw after them a greater 
train of ruin. Youth is corrupted; the foundations rP 
society are shaken ; reverence for the Deity is anna..* 
lated ; his providence is denied ; his justice set at defi- 
ance ; .his love in the redemption of the world, profaned 
and insulted ; the blessed Saviour again rejected of men! 
If a zeal to make proselytes to the pernicious cause of 
impiety and vice, is among the highest degrees of open 
and presumptuous sinning. If a fatal success aggravates 
the guilt, how criminal are you, ye corrupters of the age ? 
If the blessing of those who are ready to perish shall 
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come upon the good man who hath contributed to their 
salvation, surely upon you shall come the blood and 
curse of thousands, who have been destroyed by your 
influence ! 

From these consideration the first idea that suggests 
itself, is, the insidious nature, and the dangerous progres- 
sion of vice. No man becomes abandoned at once* Se- 
cret faults precede open and public vices— and, among 
these last, there is a wide distance between the first viola- 
tions of known duty, and that hardened profligacy which 
learns at length to sin without shame. Beware, therefore, 
of the beginnings of vice-*-they are like the letting out of 
water, which soon increases to a mighty flood. Its hab- 
its are incessantly advancing, and men frequently arrive, 
in the progress of time, calmly to perpetrate crimes on 
which they would once have looked with a degree of 
horror. Break ■ off, in seafon, your sins, by repentance, 
and return unto the Lord, and he will hone mercy upon 
you, and to your Gad, and he xviti abundantly pardon you* 
But remember, there is a point of impiety, beyond which 
there is no mare sacrifice forsins.*— Deplorable is his 
state, who has corrupted or silenced the judge within 
him— -who has torn away all the restraints of that inter* 
nal law in his own breast*— who has violated conscience 
till it has ceased to speak. If he has arrived to sin in 
peace, it is only because he is abandoned of God, his 
peace is the dreadful calm that precedes a storm— -and 
God is preparing the thunders that shall avenge his insul- 
ted truth and justice. How fearful are his decrees ! 
" Because I have called and ye refused. I have stretched 
" out my hand, and no man regarded*-*but ye have set at 
"naught alt my counsel, and would none of my re* 
" proof I also will laugh aQyour calamity, J will mack 
u when your few cometh; when your fear cometh as de- 
" solation, and your destruction eometh as a whirlwind; 
" w^en distress and anguish eometh upon you. Then shall 
" they call upon me, but I will not answer ; they shall seek 
u me early, but they shall not find me : for that they 
w hated knowledge, and did not chuse the fear of the Lord* 
** They would none of my counsel— they despised all my 
44 reproof: therefore* they shall eat of the fruit of their 
44 own waij 9 and be filled with their owh devices*" 



; Itwc&idta ifi.vAUi.to addressia reproo£o*an admo-» 
niUQtt to Ujose hardened offenders, who have arrived at; 
the highest degree? of viee-i-who- have: grown insensible 
ta.aharo^-rwho. ha,ye> beconpe apeatLas, of impiety, andi 
leaders in profligacy Seldom ace they to be. found in the 
house of (iod. They; voluntarily) place themselves be* 
yowl the reach of our remonstrances. I can only hoick 
them up aa joeajcons: for your warning.— Ah f my young, 
friends.! let. no* th* fatal progress of your follies mark. you> .. 
out hereafter as? beacons for the warning of others* Be- i 
ware of the: examples and the solicitations to evil that as* 
sail you, on evjery hand*. The time conteth, saitb the Apos- 
tle, xufien the:7mci<d men and seducers shall wax worse 
and worse* Is not that time now t Hardly can youth walk: 
abroad without criminal objects to invite, dangerous cow*, 
panions to solicit, scenes of temptation to corrupt them- 
Ah I h#w. industrious ace the champions of vice ! Inces- 
sitnt in their labours to corrupt- and' destroy-i-assiduous? 
in. mischief, a& if they were honest men employed in a. 
good cause; hardly can you escape the innumerable 
soarcs. whkh th^y havs laid for you. Trust not those: 
felse illumination* to which the vain pretenders to a mo- 
nopoly okreason, have boldly laid claim, while they have 
only poiAeaed the minda of' youth, corrupted manners, 
n&d *©ru,asunder all thn moral hands of society. Impious. 
fanatics ! illuminated only to themselves, and in the vi- 
sions of their oh^n bmy I another age willihotd them in 
merited cpni»mpti*rnthis age aught to pour upon them that; 
indignation; which is due to their, multiplied crimen* Re~< 
tir© from thn contagion* both of their presumptuous folly, 
and their prssumphvu* ««*• 



Edet*act>fyom a. Missionary Sermon^ preaekedirt Phila* 
delpM*) Mfoylfy 1<80G, Jj^Btv. Kliphalet Nott^ 

A$ in tl^ natural,. so ir* th& moral worM, visible and 
intermediate agents effectuate the designs of the unseen 
first cause. The pldty and ithe. prayers of Ass^ produced 
iiv Israel .a<memar^hlp rcfoma£toa»- Jehpahaptafe* inspi* 

a. 2 --- 
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cd by the example of a venerable father, extended and 
perpetuated the Heaven approved work. And, when 
under a succession of guilty princes, Judah became cor- 
rupted, Jehoiadah, the priest, espousing the cause of ex- 
piring virtue, rescued from perdition that apostate tribe' 

From the Jewish, turn your attention to the Christian 
church, the era of whose commencement was emphatical- 
ly the era of miracles. Ere an age had elapsed, the reign 
of Messiah was extended from India to Ethiopia, from 
Scythia to Britain. And how was it extended ? Apostles 
were ordained, evangelists commissioned, and sent forth 
the advocates of the Cross, conquering and to conquer* 
Th€ facts they attested were believed ; the opinions they 
inculcated were adopted, and thousands, in every coun- 
try, and of every age, recognized the promised Messiah,' 
and paid a willing homage to the Son of God. 

From this bright period, pass on to that dark and dis- 
mal epoch, when authority prevailed against reason, 
and superstition triumphed over virtue. A glorious re- 
formation is again to be effected : And again illustrious 
advocates of righteousness are raised up, by whose efibcts 
the kingdom of error is shaken, and by whose light the 
city of God is made glad. In one word, wherever Chris- 
tianity hath been extended—in Europe— in Asia— in 
Africa— it hath been extended through the intervention 
of human agency. 

Late indeed, and with a feeble sound, has the Gospel 
jubilee been pubtishedsto the wandering native, in these 
ends of the earth. And yet, even here, the publication 
has not been in vain. From among the savage tribes, 
which once inhabited these shores, evangelists commis- 
sioned by our pious fathers, won many souls, as the seals 
of their ministry, and the crown of their rejoicing. These 
souls were the first fruits of a more abundant and glorious 
harvest. And if the first fruits have been gathered by the 
>ise of means, can it be a question how the residue are to 
he gathered ?— That they are to be gathered in some way 
does not admit of a doubt.—- 1 have read you from the re* 
cords of eternity, the charter of the kingdom of Jesus 
Christi A charter that covers all nations, extends over 
every clime, and comprehends the islands of every sea. 
That w#de*itsai Mgiabfeed by savages, belongs to Jesus * 



I 
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it is his husbandry, and in spite of HclL, he will one day 
gather its precious fruits* 

- Open your eyes, Christians, for the fields are already 
white to harvest. Wherefore double your exertions, and, 
locking up to God, pray him to send forth labourers into 
iris harvest. 

No new method of salvation is to be expected. Con- 
verts to Christianity, have been made by the exertions of 
the saints, in time past, and thus will converts be made 
in time to come. Hence, to the original commission, 
X*q ye into all the world, and preach the Gospel to every 
creature, were added those valuable words oi Christ, Lo % 
Jam with you always, even unto the end of the world.— 
Behold ! tHe presence of Jesus accompanies his ambassa- 
„dors, And it shall come to pass, that whosoever calleth on 
the name of the Lord, shah be saved* But how shall be- 
nighted pagans call on Aim, in whom they have not believ- 
, edf And how shall they believe in him, of whom they have 
not heard ? And how shall they hear without a preacher ? 
And how shall they preach unless they be sent? And I 
.:may add, who shall send them, if Christians will not ? 
Christians, who have tasted the love of God, and felt the 
power of the world to come* 



Continuation ofDr* Notfs Missionary Sermon, delivered 
at Philadelphia, May 1 1806. 

- EVERY enterprise tending to meliorate the condition 
of man, reflects glory on its author. How, many indivi- 
duals have rendered themselves illustrious, and immortal, 
by deeds of charity* - But if benevolence appears divine, 
when visiting die prisoner's dungeon, and ministering 
found the^kj man's couch, how must she appear, when 
entering, unsolicited* an inhospitable wilderness, enqui- 
ring for the habitations of the wretched, and bearing to 
the unknown sufferers the cup of Heavenly consolation. 
If to shed, on the ignorant the. light of science, and res- 
tore to die oppressed the joys of liberty, be magnani- 
mous, by what words shall we express their magnanimi- 
ty, whose zeal pours on the valley of de#h» the light of 
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s^lvaUPD v ^o4 res^re tQ t&e souls whomSatfnlweaslay- 
ed, the privileges of the sons of God ?. 

Ctoittiftw* cm you conceive of j«y thing, more glori- 
QUS, than extendiog the blessings of Christianity to those 
tribes., of wretched Pagans who dwejiuppn your borders ? 

You admit the object glorious :' but the dif&eujties of 
attaining it discourage you*— What difficulties ? Can the 
ingenuity of statement Q* the infidelity of Christians* 
suggest difficulties insuperable to God ? A»re there any inr 
trkacies in the way which Qmnkciaice cannot tajace ? Or 
mountains which Omnipotence cannot sink • 

You: say the natives, are indolent, vicious, abandoned, 
to drunkenness passionately fpnd.of the pleasures of the 
chase, impatient of restraint* aM ttftwly avejrse, not to 
the purity of the GospeJ.qn^ butateo^o the, restraints of 
civilized life. We adraitr thte statement. They are indeed 
subjects; QYQfy way unpromising* Bjat let it be remem- 
bered, that the dry bones, over which Ez^kiel prophesi- 
ed, were no le^s so,. &*x& yet, these, heard and lived. And* 
who knows,, but thorn also may bear and ji ve I 

There are always., difficulties to be encountered* wbgn. 
refQEBiatifiH* is the object. And there always nu*st be,, 
while human nature remains per v<ers<e f Bo you imagine,, 
however, that these difficulties excuse you from exertions ?' 
Had Asa reasoned thus, tsj^el had not been reclaimed* 
Had the apostles reasoned thus, Holland, Germany, and 
Britain, countries whicjh gave birth, to our pious ance&try* 
had remained, to this day, ignorant; of the Gospel and its 
benefits. Had the apostles reasoned thus, you whom I 
address as children of the light, apd* partakers* of the li- 
berty of the son* of God> woyM no>v have bee$ e*v.elQpe4 
in impottetcabk darkness, a»d baund.in accu/ead ©haiiw, 
-—And in. place of thee,venerabh* house of God, : of you,. 
fe>IyiaJtar«,T-TBr»ni3tere. of: grace and witnesses of; Je&yus, 
vwith, whioh I: am surrounded, mine eyes had beheld, a* 
pagan temple, cruel altars, prieste stained with, blood, and 
worshippers .paying homage u^t»>idolsw^Bu.ttbey did not? 
reaaofla. thus* No* bteeaedbfi G0&! they did/nofc An<fe 
^ettheupc difficulties, indif&i»ngrth#^nowledge^of tfee §a- 
v^Louri, fan exceeded ours* 

In proof of this assertion shall I call back th,e spene* 
afcapnatolic sp&ring* ? Shall X Jseicaee tb?ae path* cover- 
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ed with tht bodies, and stained witk* the Wood, of the wit- 
nesses of Jesus ? Shall I lead you to the confessor's 
dungeon, to the martyr's stake, and point to fires, and 
racks, and gibbets, means of cruelty and instruments of 
torture, till now unknown ?— In addition to the obstinacy 
of those whom they sought to christianize, such were the 
diftculties with which the early friends of the Redeemer 
struggled. 

Ifcth Jews and Gentiles obstructed their course, and 
counteracted their influence. Emperors persecuted, ai\d 
princes combined to crush them. But they combined in 
vain. Their love for Christ was stronger than death, 
and floods of ungodliness could not quench it. In prison 
and in exile; pn the scaffold and from the cross, salvation 
was published, and multitudes were converted. 

Sych were the exertions, and such the success of the 
primative saints. And if our motives were as pure, and 
our exertions as vigorous, who knows but our success 
would be as great ? 

This, however, is not the ground on which I rest tht 
argument. I dare not promise you immediate success. 
I know that the reign of Messiah will come, because 
God hath said it. But whether it will come in your day, 
and be introduced by your exertions, I know not* 

instead, therefore, of encouraging you by such aaaur- 
ance^, I propose a consideration of a different kind— -a 
consideration, which must subvert every objection which 
avarice or infidelity can suggest ; it is «this : 

That to fail after having made sincere endeavours in 
so good a cause, will be glorious. 

Zachariah did not succeed in reforming Israel, but fell 
between the porch and the altar. He fell, however, co- 
vered with glory, and his name stands conspicuous on 
the list of martyrs. Wickliffe did not succeed in rending 
the vail of Papal superstition, and yet the attempt added 
celebrity to his life, and in the bosom of the church em- 
balmed his memory. But why do I mention these in- 
stances ? Jesus Christ himself did not succeed in his 
mission to the Jews. But though Israel were not gather* 
ed*> yet was jit glorious in the eyes of the Lord, and in the 
eyes of all his people. 

There are those who exclaim, whenever the salvation 
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of the heathen is proposed, There is a Lion in the way* 
And were it so, this would' not diminish the propriety, 
nor would even failure mar the glory of the attempt. 

The interposition of the Son of God in behalf of sin- 
ners, is the highest act of benevolence that the universe 
ever saw. Redemption by the cross— -how admirable^ 
how passing admiration. Creation assumes fresh love* 
liness, and the Creator shines in brighter glories wherever 
it is published. What then must be the glory of its pub- 
lishers ? What their glory who contribute to its publi- 
cation? 

God, from his throne, beholds not a nobler character 
on his footstool, than the fervid missionary, the man, who', 
inspired with zeal, and burning with love, bids adieu to 
his friends, abandons his comfort and his home, braves 
the perils of the deep, encounters hunger, and thirst, and 
nakedness, and persevering through dangers and deaths, 
proclaims the Saviour to those who know him not. 

Yes ! venerable messengers of salvation, who preach 
Christ in desarts, and publish glad tidings on the island* 
of distant seas, we admire your zeal ; we emulate your 
virtue, and by contributing to the object in which yo^ are 
engaged, would become partakers in your glory ; and 
partakers we shall be if we truly aspire to it.— In the e*. 
timation of Heaven our services are appreciated, not by 
the good we accomplish, but by the sincerity, the 
strength, and constancy of our exertions. _ 

Cease, then Christians, to object ; act worthy of your- 
selves, and remember, that they that be wise, shall shine 
as the brightness of the firmament, and they that turn 
many unto righteousness , as the stars, for ever and ever* 

Convinced of your duty, do you ask how, situated at a 
distance, as you are, you can contribute to the alleviation 
of pagan misery ? How ? 

By your prayers*— God hath promised that the Gen- 
tiles shall be gathered in. He is hastening to accomplish 
what he hath promised, and yet for this will He be inquir- 
ed of by the house of Israel* Wherefore, ye that make 
mention of the Lord, keep not silence, and give him no rest, 
till he establish, and till he make Jerusalem a praise in the 
earth. 
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By your property*— To Christianize the heathen, a* 
welt as to succour your destitute brethren on the fron- 
tiers, missionaries must be sent to them ; these mission* 
aries will be the channels of your kindness. But mis- 
sionaries cannot be maintained by prayers; you must 
give of your property : without this, your prayers will 
be unavailing. Curst be that charity, which says to the 
hungry, be ye fed ; to the naked, be ye clothed, and to 
pagans, be ye saved, and relieves them not. 



Continuation of Dr. Notfs Missionary Sermon^ delivered 
at Philadelphia, May, 1806. 

YOUR love to Jesus, your concern for souls, is now 
to Be tested by your contributions for their relief. 

The Saviour could easily furnish means for this, from 
his own resources. He could command the Heavens to 
supply the ambassadors of his grace with bread, and the 
flinty rock to furnish them with water. But, it is more 
Messed to give than to receive. This the Saviour knows, 
and having, in the profusion of his goodness, loaded you 
with treasure, he condescends to ask, and to receive from 
you a part of that treasure ; and this he does, not that 
He needs it, but that you may have an opportunity of 
likening yourselves to God, by the imitation of his sub- 
lime munificence, who delights in doing good, and whose 
tender mercies are over all his works. 

In this light I place the subject. And now, O my 
God, what more shall I say ? Can the unfeeling heart of 
man contemplate miseries the most extreme, and not be 
. moved ? From the hill of Zion, beaming with light, and 
smiling with life, let me direct your view to the vale of 
darkness, and the srTadow^bf death. 

Yonder are the Pagans. Friends of humanity, O that 
I could describe to you ! cold, naked, famished, friend- 
less, rooming- the tiesart, burning with revenge, and 
thirsting for blood. 

Yonder are the Pagans. Friends of Immanuel, O that 
I could describe them to you, assembled on the ground 
of enchantment, practising the delusions of witchcraft, 
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insulting die heavens by the sacrifice of dogs, and pay- 
ing their impious adorations at the shrines of devils ! 

From these profane devotions the hoary warrior re- 
tires. His steps totter with age, he reaches the threshold 
of his hut, and sinks beneath infirmities, on -the cold 
earth, his bed of death ! No sympathizing friend par* 
takes in his misery, no filial hand is stretched out for his 
relief. The wife of his youth has forsaken him— his 
daughters are carried captive— his sons have been slain 
in battle. Exhausted with sufferings, and weary of life, 
he turns his eye upon the grave. But the grave to him 
is dark and silent. Not a whisper of comfort is heard 
from its caverns, or a beam of light glitters on its gloom. 
Here the curtain drops, time ceases, eternity begins :— 
mighty God, how awful is the scene which follows ! But 
I dare not attempt to lift the vail that covers it. A mo- 
ment since, and his immortal soul was within the reach 
of prayer : now its destiny is fixed ; and just, Eternal 
Sovereign ! are thy decisions. From that bourn, beyond 
Which, submission is our duty, turn again to the living 
world, where your prayers and exertions may be avail- 
ing. 

Is there a father in this assembly, who, high in the 
hopes of Heaven, brings his infant offspring to these al- 
tars, and places them, by faith, in the arms of Jesus ? I 
plead in behalf of fathers who have never heard of Hea- 
ven, and whose offspring have no Saviour. 

Is there a mother in this assembly, blessed by the af- 
fection of her husband, and solaced by the smiles of her 
daughters ? I plead in behalf of mothers whose husbands 
are tyrants, and Whose daughters are slaves- 
Could I believe, that, dead to the stranger's Sufferings, 
you needed kindred objects to awaken your sympathy, > 
and open your hearts to charity, I would here direct your 
attention to the frontier settlements, and beseech you by 
the strength of parental affection, by the tenderness of 
"friiternal love, though deaf to our entreaties for the Pa- 
gans, at least to hear us in behalf of Christians, of ytrnr 
children, your brethren, your kindred, with whom you 
once took sweet counsel, and walked to the house bf God 
}n company; but who, now removed far from the plea- 
sant habitations of Zion, without a temple, and without 
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an altar* wander in the deserts of Hermon, and pour out 
their complaints on the hill of Mizar. How amiable are 
thy tabernacles, Lord of Hosts. My soul longeth^ yea 
even fainteth, for the courts of the Lord; my Heart and 
my flesh crieth out for the Jiving" God. 

But I will not believe that you are dead to the stran- 
ger's sufferings. I blend, therefore, the interests of Pa- 
gans with the interests of your kindred. I add together 
their miseries, and by the vastness of the amount; implore 
your assistance. 

In advocating such a cause, the cause of humanity, the 
cause of Immanuel, you will pardon my importunity. 
What am I saying ? Would to God, I were capable of 
being as importunate as the cause I advocate demands. 

that I could infuse into my words, the ardour which 

1 feel ; but I cannot. Ah, ye wretched aliens from the 
commonwealth of Israel ; ye strangers from the cove- 
nants -of promise, who have no hope, and are without 
God in the world, my heart melts within me at the re- 
collection of your danger, and my mind fills with mo- 
tive* to charity, too big for utterance. 

Brethren, have you sufficiently considered the duration 
of eternity ? Have you duly appreciated the value of the 
soul ? If not, pause ! In the name of God, I adjure you, 
pause, and reflect on both, before you bring your offer- 
ings to the altar. The narrow isthmus which intervenes 
between you and the world of spirits, is already sinking ! 
Presently death will have swallowed it up for ever ! Let 
your thoughts carry you beyond it ; lose yourselves in 
the immensity of those ages which have no end. Ages 
which the soul inherits, and during which its powers in- 
crease, its capacity of happiness and misery expands, and 
expands, and expands, till (overwhelming thought) it is 
capable of enjoying the joys, or of suffering the miseries 
of a WORLD. 

Such souls those probationers possess, in whose behalf 
I now address you. To that eternity with which your 
minds are filled, they are hastening. Before they lanch 
into it i look up to Heaven, and see the preparations grace 
is making, and the glory to which grace is waiting to re- 
ceive! them ; the crown of life— the presence of God, in 

a 
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which there is fulness of joy, and at whose right hand 
are pleasures for evermore. 

Before they lanch into it, look down to hell, and see 
the punishment with which justice threatens them ; take 
one deep and solemn view of that fire, which is never 
quenched, and of that worm, in the midst of it, which 
never dies ! Ah me, what a spectacle of wo ! venting 
unavailing cries to a devouring flame, and pouring out 
vain complaints to an unpitying dungeon ; which, when 
the sufferer asks, How long ? echoes back eternity ! 
Ages heaped on ages intervene ; again the sufferer asks, 
How long ? and again is echoed back, eternity ! 

Before they lanch into it y go to Calvary, approach the 
cross, listen to the groans, and fill your minds with the 
idea of the great Immanuel agonizing on it. Then esti- 
mate the value of those souls by the grandeur of the vic- 
tim slain for their redemption, and having made the esti- 
mation, and before you leave the cross, say, will you 
suffer them to perish through neglect. 

Perhaps, by our charities this evening, we shall re- 
claim some profligate-— perhaps we may convert one Pa- 
gan; and should we one, (my heart burns within me 
while I make the supposition) who among us will be- 
grudge the pittance he has given ? Let me indulge the 
thought — a convert made by the charities of this even- 
ing—no matter whether an Albion, an Ethiopian, or an 
Indian— no matter from what ancestry descended, in 
what rites instructed, or by what principles of vice cor- 
rupted ; and tell me, O believer, what will your emotions 
be, when entering the world of spirits, and opening your 
eyes on the redeemed of all nations, you shall see among 
them, one soul whom your charity hath saved ? What will 
your emotions be, when that soul, first of all, shall fly to 
your embrace, and welcome your arrival ? What, when 
Conducting you to the throne of Eternal Majesty, and in 
the presence of that Divinity which sits upon it, he shall 
say, " To this man, under thee, great Immanuel, am I 
indebted for this crown of life, which glitters on my 
head, and this palm of victory, which blossoms in my 
hand." Moment of unutterable ecstacy ! Angels, could 
angels covet, might emulate your bliss, and sigh to be- 
come partakers in it. 
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But, great as the joy of this moment is, it is not greater 
than will be the glory which follows it. To the man 
who had saved the life of a Roman citizen, was present- 
ed the civic crown, the highest of earthly honours : but 
of what insignia shall he be accounted worthy, who has 
saved a soul from death, and restored a citizen to Hea- 
ven? I cannot answer this interrogation; and I exult 
at the idea that I cannot ; because any inability to give 
an answer, results from the sublimity of those symbols 
in which the answer is contained. 

But I will not confine my hopes to a single individual. 
Our charity may do more, it may reclaim many profli- 
gates ; it may convert many Pagans ; these may reclaim 
and convert others, and these again in their turn, may 
continue to reclaim and convert : and thus the benevo- 
lence of a single Christian assembly, collected from dif- 
ferent denominations, but actuated by the spirit of their 
common master, may be extended to distant countries, 
and operate benignly on succeeding generations, till the 
kingdom of Christ shall come. 

This kingdom, Christians, is at hand, let us anticipate 
its glory ; let us fill our minds with ideas of its duration 
and extent ; let us endeavour to hasten its approach ; let 
us invite, by our charities and our prayers, the Saviour 
from the skies ; let us show that we are willing to re- 
ceive him on the earth, and placing on his altar the hum- 
ble means which we are able to furnish for advancing his 
interest, with one general burst of passion, that shall fill 
the Heavens, and reach the place where His glory dwelleth, 
let us say, t; Come Lord Jesus, come quickly." I pause, 
not because the subject is exhausted, for it expands, and 
expands, as I contemplate it— -not because I fear that an 
auditory of Christians can already be weary of such a 
contemplation ; but the delightful duty of charity re- 
mains to be perfomed, and I pause that I may give place 
to the performance of it. 
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Continuation of Dr. Notfs Missionary Sermon, delivered 
at Philadelphia, May, 1806. 

THE vast objects which the plan of redeeming love 
contemplates, are now before you, and you are about to 
contribute to carry that plan into further execution. Be- 
fore you cast your gifts into the treasury, permit ine to 
propose a single interrogatory : it is not whether the ob- 
jects be important — your hearts testify that they aire so. 
Neither is it how much you nowkel as if you could afford 
to give ;— but how much, at the day of judgment, stand- 
ing at the bar of Jesus, eternity spread out before you, 
the grandeur of the world perished, and not a vestige of 
all that you once possessed, except the charities you may 
have laid up in Heaven remaining — then, when the loans 
made to the poor, for which God became responsible, are 
repaying — when the poor widow, approaching, receives 
for her two mites, infinite remuneration, and to the dis- 
ciple, who gave but a cup of water; because he had no 
more to give, is awarded an inheritance among the saints 
—then, when looking back, in thought, on this evening, 
which furnishes such a glorious opportunity for evincing 
your love to Jesus, and signalizing yourselves by deeds 
of charity \-—How much will you rvish that you had gi~ 
ven ? To conscience I appeal—to the day of judgment I 
refer you. Exhibit now the liberality you will then ap- 
prove, and reprobate now the parsimony you will then 
condemn. 

Yes, in the light of that day, as if earth was already 
dissolved, the Heavens departed, and the judgment seat 
of Christ erected, let each, according to his ability, and 
with reference to the whole amount, so desirable to raise, 
make an apportionment. 

Let the mechanic say how much of the scanty fruits of 
his labour, he will consecrate to succour destitute settle- 
ments — how much to send missionaries to the Pagans. 
Let the merchant, whose wealth flows from a thousand 
sources, and whose property floats on distant seas, say 
how much of the profits of his trade. Let the advocate at 
the bar, say how much of his fees. Let the minister of 
the altar, say how much of his salary. Let the magis- 
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tpate say how much of the income of his office. Let the 
man whose dwelling has just been consumed, say how 
much of the remnant of his property, which was raked from 
the ashes.* And the man whose dwelling has been preser- 
ved, when flames encircled, and cinders covered it-— the 
man who hath passed, literally, with his family and for- 
tune, through the fire, and it hath not kindled on him, 
let him say how much of that fortune he will consecrate 
as a testimony of his charity, and an expression of his 
faith in God. 

Were I addressing an auditory unaccustomed to feel 
for human misery, whose stinted pity was cruel, and the 
stream of whose charity congealed as it flowed, after the 
repeated calls upon your bounty, which have been made 
the last week, I should despair of success ; but I am not 
addressing such an auditory :— though a stranger, I am 
not ignorant that Philadelphia, like that primitive city 
whose name it bears, is famed for deeds of mercy. With 
unutterable emotions, I have viisted yonder consecrated 
grounds, on which stands asylums for the poor, and the 
wretched — illustrious monuments^ which your charity has 
erected— monuments, not like the pyramids of Egypt, 
which cherished a vain self-glory ; not like the temples of 
Greece, which fostered a cruel superstition, but left at 
their threshold, the unpitied sufferer, to converse with 
:xghs, and tears, and wretchedness, and death. 

And can it be, that the tender mercies of such an audi- 
tory are exhausted ? Have you then, nothing more to 
lend to Jesus Christ ? Have you no longer any alms to 
bestow on your suffering brethren ? And shall I tell them 
you have not ? Shall I recall the missionaries you have 
sent them ? And extinquish the hopes with which your 
former charities have inspired them ? Shall I pronounce 
on the Savages their doom ? Shall I ssly to the Pagan, 
just emerging from the gloom of nature, and directing 
his steps towards the hill of life, Go back into your for- 
est, COVER AGAIN YOUR ALTAR WITH VICTIMS, MUT- 
TER YOUR NIGHTLY ORISONS TO THE STARS, AND BE SA- 



* A few days before this sermon was delivered, about thirty buil- 
dings were consumed by fire, in Philadelphia, and liberal contribu- 
tions were soon made for the relief of the sufferers. ^ 

R2 
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TISFIBD WITfi THE VAIN HOPE OF TUX GOUNTRT BEYOKD 

the hills ? Are these the sentiments of Christians ?-~- 
Christians, whose hearts have been softened by redeeming 
love, whose immortal hopes rest on sovereign mercy, and 
whose unceasing song, through eternity, wall he grace, 
rich grace. I was going to add, but the presence of that au- 
gust personage, whose glory fills the place of our devo- 
tions, awes me. Open your eyes, Christians, and behold 
God- Emanuel, in this assembly. Redeemer of our 
souls, who inhabitest eternity, and dwellest in the high 
and holy place, wherefore art thou present in this temple, 
made with hands ? " I am present that I may witness the 
" strength of the affection which my redeemed bear me— 
" that I may in person record their charities, in that book 
" of life j where their names already are recorded— chari- 
" ties, which J xviU publish to the universe af judgment, 
44 and reward, through eternity, in J£eca?enS J 



Extract from a Sermon on the many various opportunities 
of doing good, by the Rt. Rev. Beilby Porteus, 
* D. d. late Bishop of London. 

TO enter into a minute detail of all the various ways 
ia which we may benefit mankind, would be endless, and 
indeed, in a gfeat measure needless, for whoever is 
possessed with a sincere desire to do good, will have no 
occasion for a monitor to suggest to him when and where 
to exert it. He will be no less quick in discerning than 
eager in embracing every opportunity of exercising his 
benevolence. I shall, therefore, content myself with men- 
tioning only one way of manifesting our good will to 
mankind ; which is in a very high degree important and 
beneficial ; which lies as much within the reach of the 
lowest as the highest ; and, which both high and low, 
are, I fear, but too apt to neglect : I mean, recommend- 
ing our brethren to God, in prayer. 

Let not the philosopher smile at this ! It is not to him 
I speak. He, I know, is infinitely above the meanness 
of paying any homage to the great Creator and Governor 
of the world. He disdains to pray, even for his own 
welfare ; how, then, should he ever think of imploring 
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hlessings upon other*? Hqm can be fee expected to love 
bis neighbour better than him*elf ? He laughs at the idea 
of a particular providence, which regulates the minutest 
movement* both of the natural and the moral world, and 
consequently looks on prayer as the idlest and most use* 
leas employment in which a human creature can be en- 
gaged- Let us leave him then to the enjoyment of that 
comfortable state of which he has made choice ; turned 
adrift (as he must suppose himself) into a wide world, 
and abandoned to caprice ;and fortune, without protector, 
guide pr comforter; without any Almighty friend to 
apply to for himself, op those he holds most dear, when 
exposed to danger*, or involved in calamities, where all 
human help is vain. Here I say, let us leave him ; and 
let us devoutly thank God that we are not philosophers* 
Let us thank God, that our belief of this most important 
doctrine of a particular Providence is founded, not on 
the cobweb subtleties of human science, but on that solid, 
immoveable rock, the Gospel of Christ. 

The Scriptnre informs us, that he who first created the 
world, still continues to preserve it ; that he is u about 
our path, and about our bed, and spieth out all our ways; 
that without his knowledge not a sparrow falls to the 
ground, and that the very hairs of oyr head are all num- 
bered." To this gracious and Almighty Being, we are 
commanded to pray, and that not for ourselves, but for 
others ajso. "Pray one for another," says St. James. 
44 Let supplication, prayers, intercessions, and giving of 
thanks, be made for all men. Keep the peace of the city 
where you live, and pray unto the Lord for it." What a 
pleasing, what a spacious field of benevolence is here 
opened for the Christian, from which the unbeliever (who 
- yet, of all others, boasts the most of his benevolence) ab- 
solutely shuts himself out. We think it a strong mark 
of our regard, to recommend those we love to some great 
and powerful friend, who is able to support and advance 
them in the world. But what earthly support or protec- 
tion is to be compared with His^ who has all the powers 
of nature, and all the events of futurity at his command, 
who has the hearts of all men at his command, 44 and 
tumeth them whithersoever be will." What a privilege, 
what an honour, what an indulgence is it, that we are 
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allowed to commit those we love to his care and guardian- 
ship ; and that we can do it without raising up a rival in 
his affections ! In the arms of his mercy there is room for 
all* He can embrace in them, at once, the whole race of 
mankind ; and the more we intercede in our prayers for 
others, the surer we are of his kindness to ourselves* To 
him we seldom fail to have recourse in our own distress* 
There are cases in which we fly to him by a kind of in- 
stinctive impulse ; in which, without the utmost violence, 
we cannot restrain ourselves from prayer. If then we 
have any real good will to our fellow creatures, we shall 
implore the same mercies, and with the same earnestness, 
that we do for ourselves. If we have any love for our 
country, we shall not fail to give it a place in our devo- 
tions, and to pray most ardently for the prosperity and 
stability of our Jerusalem. 

In what manner our prayers can be granted, or by 
what means God can avert calamity frorh those we re- 
commend to his protection, without doing violence to 
what is called the ordinary course of nature, it is no con- 
cern of ours to inquire. If God has commanded us to 
pray for others, it is our business not to philosophize, but 
to obey. Let us give ourselves no trouble about the 
course of nature. It is perfectly safe in the hands of its 
divine author. There may be no difficulties to Omnipo- 
tence, where we see nothing but impossibilities. Let us 
leave God to manage his own world, and perform his pro- 
mises, as he certainly will, in his own way. All we have 
to do, is, to make a faithful use of that valuable privilege 
of intercession, which he has graciously allowed us, for 
the benefit of our fellow- creatures. The most indigent 
man may say to his neighbour, as St. Peter did to the 
cripple at the gate of the temple, " silver and gold have " 
I hone; but such as I have, give I unto thee." My wishes, 
my intercessions, my prayers, you shall have. On earth, 
indeed, I can do nothing ; but I will try to move Hea- 
ven in your favour. This puts it in the power of the 
meanest member of society, if he is but religious and de- 
vout, to be as essentially useful, both to individuals and 
the community, as those that fill the highest and most 
active stations of life. From the deepest solitude, and 
from the humblest cell, his prayers may reach the throne 
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of God ; may there touch one of those celestial springs 
which set the world in motion ; may be among the rea- 
sons that induce the Almighty to give a new turn to the 
great wheels of the universe, and to rescue individuals, 
families, and empires, from destruction. Improbable, 
and even ridiculous v . as this may seem to the profound 
reasoners of this world, the Scriptures, both of the Old 
and New Testiments, are full of the powerful prevalence 
and astonishing effects of prayer ; and unless we absolute- 
ly renounce all faith in the Gospel, and all confidence in 
the promises of Christ, we must admit the truth of the 
doctrine ; we must acknowledge that the u the effectual 
fervent prayer of a righteous man," either for himself or 
others, " availeth much." 

Let then, every sincere Christian, unmoved by the ca- 
vils of the sophist, or the insults of the scorner, steadily 
and resolutely persevere in that most benevolent office of 
interceding for all mankind* Let him beseech the great 
Sovereign of the universe, to enlighten the ignorant, to 
strengthen the weak, to confirm the doubtful, to convert 
the infidel, to reclaim the profligate, to soften the unmer- . 
ciful, to restrain the violent and vindictive, to redress the 
injured and oppressed, to protect the innocent ; to recon- 
cile the interests and calm the passions of contending 
individuals, and hostile nations ; to avert from this hith- 
erto favoured land, those bitter evils with which other 
countries are now so cruelly desolated and overwhelm- 
ed ; to direct the councils and prosper the just designs of 
those whom Providence has set over us ; to unite the 
hearts of those they govern, as the heart of one man, in 
sentiments of Christian charity and constitutional obedi- 
„ ence. Let him implore, in fine, (as he naturally will) 
the peculiar blessing of the Almighty, on those he holds 
most dear ; as our liturgy very sublimely expresses it, 
" through His most mighty protection, both here and 
ever, they may be preserved both in body and soul ; and 
that he being their ruler and guide, they may so pass 
through things temporal, as finally to lose not the things 
which are eternal." 
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Extract from a Discourse delivered Bth January % 1812, 
at the request of the Virginia Students, in the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania ; on the occasion of burning 
the Theatre in Richmond, (Va.) 26th December, 1811, 
by the Rev. Archibald Alexander, d. d. 

Romans, ch. 12. v. 15. Weep with them that weep. 

ONE leading difference between the system of ethics 
prescribed by the Stoics, and that inculcated by Christi- 
anity, is, that whilst the former aims at eradicating the 
passions, the latter endeavours to regulate them, and di- 
rect them into their proper channels. The attempt of 
the first is as impracticable as it is undesirable ; the ob- 
ject of the last, is, by Divine aid, in a good degree attain- 
able, and in it consists much of the dignity, perfection, 
and happiness of man. 

The great author of our being has implanted the prin- 
ciple of sympathy deeply in human nature ; and has 
made the susceptibility of feeling the sorrows of another, 
as extensive as the race of man. It is common to the 
untutored savage, and to the man of refinement and edu- 
cation : and traces of it are even discovered in the animal 
creation; many species of which appear to be strongly- 
excited, as often as any great evil threatens, or befalls, 
any of their own kind. 

This principle of sympathy, whilst it indicates the uni- 
ty of our species, seems to form a mysterious bond of 
connection between all its members. The spectacle of 
suffering humanity, however great a stranger the object 
of distress may be, will always excite our sensibility, 
unless the feelings be blunted by vicious indulgence, 
restrained by prejudice, or extinguished by the long pre- 
valence of malignant passions. Simply considered, it is 
not of a moral nature ; it is, however, friendly to virtue, 
and intimately mingles itself with the most benevolent 
and pious affections of the human heart ; and the want 
of it always argues a high degree of moral depravity. 
Refined and cultivated, as it may be by education, it has 
a great share in forming the character which is termed 
amiable and interesting. But like other original princi- 
ples of our nature, it is liable to abuse and excess ; and 
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the evils thence resulting to human happiness, are not few 
nor inconsiderable. Instead of being the ally of virtue, 
and prompter of benevolence, it may become the most 
successful auxiliary of vice. In fact, a morbid sensibili- 
ty has, with many in this age, usurped the place, and 
claimed the honour, due to moral principle and religion. 
Genuine pity, and compassion for objects of real distress, 
have been perverted, and almost extinguished, in a mul- 
titude of persons, by the artificial excitement of a set of 
spurious -feelings, produced by the contemplation of 
scenes of ficticious distress ; which tend to no valuable 
end, and are sought only for the momentary gratification 
of the possessor. But, however sympathy may be abus- 
ed, there is a legitimate and proper exercise of it, to which 
we are not only prompted by nature, but directed by rea- 
son, and exhorted by religion. There are occasions, 
when not to " weep with them that weep," would be re- 
bellion against every principle which ought to govern us, 
as well as against those which commonly do influence 
men. If the sufferings of an enemy may be such as to 
affect us— if we are excited to weep at the woes of a 
stranger— what must our feelings be, when we recognize, 
in the cry of unutterable anguish, the well known voice of 
an acquaintance, a friend, a brother, or a sister ? Such a 
cry of distress, from the capitol of our native state, has 
recently pierced our ears, and filled our hearts with grief. 
The sons of Virginia, resident in this place, are to-day 
called upon to mourn, and to mingle their sympathetic 
tears with those of the whole state. 

A calamity, as great and distressing, as it was sudden 
and unexpected, has fallen upon her ! A calamity, which 
in its circumstances of. real wo and great distress, has 
scarcely a parallel in history ! In most occurrences which 
pierce the soul with anguish, there are some alleviating 
considerations which sooth the aching heart, and miti- 
gate the pangs of grief. But here there are none J Eve- 
ry fresh recital, every additional fact and circumstance, 
only serves to increase the horror of the scene, and more 
deeply to interest our feelings. Had her honourable men 
and valuable citizens fallen in the field of battle, like those 
. of a sister state, bravely resisting the enemies of their 
country, and covered with honourable wounds, however 
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bereaving and distressing the dispensation, still there 
would have existed some ground of consolation. Had 
her respected matrons and fair daughters been swept off by 
the desolating pestilence, however melancholy the scene, 
yet still there would have been some warning, and some 
opportunity of preparing for the event. The last words, 
and the last looks of tenderness and affection, would have 
left a pleasing impression upon the memory : and at least, 
surviving friends would have enjoyed the satisfaction of 
beholding the bodies of their beloved relatives entire and 
unmangled ; and of gazing upon their well known features 
undeformed with burns and bruises. But even this mea- 
gre consolation was wanting. In the midst of health — 
in the moment of mirth and exhiliration, in the full flow of 
earthly joy, perfectly thoughtless of futurity, and unsus- 
picious of any danger, more than a hundred respectable 
citizens, are overwhelmed in one promiscuous ruin ! 
Neither genius, learning, power, wealth, youth, beauty, 
nor accomplishments, avail any thing to rescue their un- 
fortunate possessors from destruction. Almost as rapid 
as the fall of lightning from Heaven, Death, in his most 
frightful and resistless form, rushes on them ! O ! the 
dismal scene of horror, of misery, and of death, which 
here presents itself to our view ! — But to pourtray this 
shocking scene is neither practicable nor desirable. Per- 
mit me, then, to drop the curtain over the catastrophe of 
this dismal tragedy / The impression which this awful 
occurrence has already made on your mind* is indelible. 
You need no highly wrought description to make it deep- 
er. The lapse of time can never obliterate it. The 
wound in the feelings of some here present, will never 
be completely healed, on this side the grave ! The mere 
circumstance, that these unfortunate sufferers were crea- 
tures of our species, would have been sufficient to awaken 
all our tender sympathies ; and much more, to know that 
they were our countrymen, who had been accustomed to 
breathe the same air and tread the same soil, and had 
been nurtured and educated in the same institutions with 
ourselves. But the ties by which the most of you, my 
young countrymen, who have consecrated this day to sor- 
row, are connected with the unfortunate sufferers and 
disconsolate mourners of Richmond, are of a much more 
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intimate and tender nature. To many of you, this sad 
catalogue of death, presented the names of much esteem- 
ed friends and intimate acquaintances ; to some, of belo- 
<ved relatives ; and alas ! to one or more, the first intelli- 
gence of their misfortune, was conveyed by the distressing 
sight of the endeared name of a sister I It is not surpri- 
sing, therefore, that you feel sensibly on this occasion : 
Nature constrains you to weep, and Religion approves it. 
Tears are becoming, even in the manly countenance, 
when distresses like these pass in review before our eyes, 
and approach so near to our bosoms. 

But if this disastrous occurrence, by the mere recital, 
has produced such poignant anguish here, what must have 
been the feelings of those on the spot, who were both 
witnesses and partakers of the calamity ! Our conceptions, 
as well as our words, are here altogether inadequate ; 
and we are, therefore, incapable of fully symphathizing 
with their sufferings. But if we could, the scene is such 
as to revolt all our feelings. The idea of such distress 
is, to the mind of sensibility, intolerable. Here then let 
us pause, and not attempt to enter more minutely into the 
melancholy detail of the events of that dreadful night. 

u Boast not thyself, O man ! of to-morrow !" See what 
a day — an hour, may bring forth ! Behold k flourishing 
city, from the height of exultation and prosperity, cast 
down into the deepest abyss of grief and misery ! The 
voice of mirth and joy are exchanged for the voice of 
wailing, lamentation, and wo, in all her dwellings ! Late- 
ly, she appeared arrayed in the robes of gaiety and splen- 
dor, but now she sitteth disconsolate, in the sable gar- 
ments of sorrow ! Her face, recently animated with hope, 
and brightened with joy, is now distorted with anguish, 
and defiled with weeping ! As a widow she sitteth solita- 
ry, and those who should comfort her, are removed from 
her sight. " Have pity upon her^ ye her friends ! 
Have pity upon her. for the hand of God hath touhed 
herr ^ 
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Continuation of Dr. Alexanders Sermon on burning the 
Theatre at Richmond. 

IN order to form a just estimate of the extent and 
magnitude of this calamity, not only to the city of Rich- 
mond, but to the state at large, (and may I not say to the 
United States ?) we must take a cursory view of the 
names inscribed on this catalogue of death.* The king 
of terrors, when personified, is commonly represented as 
going forth with his destructive weapon, cutting down 
old and young, male and female, rich and poor, the hon- 
ourable and obscure, with a promiscuous sweep; but in 
the present instance, the ruthless tyrant, seems to have 
made a discrimination, in the selection of his prey* 
Wealth, talents, youth, and beauty, were, in this instance, 
the objects of his fatal shafts** 

The first on the list, is the respected governor and chief 
magistrate of the state, who had only a few days before 
this melancholy event, been raised to that high station, 
by the voice of the representatives of the people; and 
who, it is intimated, like some others, perished in the 
generous attempt to rescue some beloved friend from the 
flames, * By a premature death, his country is deprived 
of his services for ever, and a wife and five weeping or- 
phans left to deplore their irreparable loss ! 

That view of this mournful catalogue, however, which 
more especially interests our tender feelings, and awakens 
all the exquisite sensibilities of our nature, is the large 
number of respectable females, which it contains. Was 
there ever before an unfortunate city which had equal 
cause of greaf and lamentation, on this account ! O Rich* 
mond^M^ow art thou fallen ! Who will not drop a tear 
oyer thy rtiisfortunes ! Thy glory, thy pride, and thy beau- 
ty, are brought down to the dust, and the dark cloud of 
sorrow has overshadowed thee, and turned thy day into 
night ! 

But that which should excite our sensibility to the ut- 
most, and wind up all our sympathetic feelings to the 
highest pitch, is, that the greater part were young ladies, 

* The list of the unfortunate sufferers. 
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in the very prime and bloom of life ! about one half the 
names in the whole catalogue are of persons of this des- 
cription* O ! who can think, without exquisite anguish, 
of so many gay and blooming virgins, decorated with the 
charms of beauty, and accomplished by the refinements 
of art ; delicate and tender to excess, and accustomed 
only to caresses^and endearments, perishing by a death 
so cruel, and by torments so excruciating ! who can des- 
cribe the chasm which has been made in numerous res- 
pectable families ; and the agony which has been, and is 
still endured ! Tell us, ye bereaved mothers, (if words 
can express it,) the pangs which have rent your breaking 
hearts, since you beheld the scorched, bruised, and disfi- 
gured bodies of your once beautiful daughters. 

44 In Rama," of old, " a voice of lamentation and weep- 
ing and great mourning, was heard : Rachel weeping for 
her children, and would not be comforted because they 
are not : n And now of late, a cry of angush equally as 
bitter, has proceeded from Richmond ! O how many in- 
consolable Rachels are there this day, who weep for 
their children, and refuse to be comforted ! The hoary 
head of the indulgent father too, must now come down 
with sorrow to the grave ! Perhaps, the last prop and so- 
lace of his declining years, as well as the darling of his 
heart, is for ever gone from his sight ! 

The helpless widow, and the orphaned children also, 
lift up their deploring hands, and their streaming eyes to 
Heaven, expressing thereby, feelings of grief and agony, 
to which all words are inadequate. 

And, why need I attempt to describe the poignant 
pangs of the disapponted lover, (the day of whose nup- 
tials might perhaps have been fixed,) when he beholds 
the beauty which he so much indolized, transformed in- 
to a frightful and deformed skeleton ! 

But the shock of this awful stroke is not only felt in 
the city of Richmond, and its immediate vicinity, but in 
distant and remote parts of the state. Several of the 
young ladies, who unfortunately perished in the flames, 
resided at a distance, where they had numerous respec- 
table, and affectionate connexions, through all the ramifi- 
cations of which, this occurrence will diffuse the most 
heart-felt sorrow ! 
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With some, perhaps, it was the first visit of any length 
which they ever made from their father's house. O ! 
fatal visit ! Methinks, I see the fond mother taking the 
last leave of her beloved daughter, little suspecting that 
it was the last ! Or, shall I fancy, that some unaccount- 
able foreboding seizes her mind, and oppresses her heart, 
as the object of her fond hopes and anxious fears is car- 
ried from her sight ! 

But^ who shall attempt to imagine what her situation 
and feelings are, when the day arrives which should 
bring a letter from her affectionate child? A letter 
comes 'tis true ; but what horror chills the blood, when 
it is seen not to be inscribed in the well known hand of 
the dear girl ; and is addressed to the father instead of 
the mother. Methinks I see his veteran hand tremble, 
whilst he breaks the ominous seal ! And the counte- 
nance which had remained unmoved, whilst death was 
braved at the cannon's mouth, now turns pale as ashes, 
whilst he reads the few incoherent sentences, by which 
he is made to realize more than ever the gloomliesthour 
had painted on his imagination ! 

Distressed family ! What on earth can give you com- 
fort ? This world can never afford another taste of joy to 
you. All its most flattering scenes and fascinating ap- 
pearances must henceforth be considered as deceitful 
and illusive ! But one resource remains. — Religion is the 
only cure for griefs like these : But even piety itself may 
for awhile swell the torrent of distress. u O !" says the 
pious mother, u why did I ever consent to let her go 
out of my sight ; what sin and folly have I been guilty 
of, to commit her to the gaieties and dissipation of the 
metropolis ! My poor girl is for ever gone ; but I am to 
blame for her premature and awful death ! O could she 
have been permitted to die a natural death at home ; or 
any kind of death, whilst engaged in serious and pious 
exercises, I would have been contented ! But O ! to be 
burnt alive ! — To die in the theatre ! To be snatched in 
a moment from time to eternity ! To be hurried instant- 
ly from thoughtless gaiety to the bar of God ! The idea 
is too dreadful ! What soul can endure it ! Gracious 
Heaven ! send relief to a heart bursting with grief!" 
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This may be said, to be in part, a fancied case* But 
O ! the reality, in this calamity, goes far beyond the pow- 
ers of imagination* 

These last remarks were suggested by the recollection 
of a 'modest and amiable young lady, whom I happened 
to see, when on a visit to Virginia last summer, in com- 
pany with a pious mother, at a solemn religious meeting, 
where she appeared to be deeply interested and to enter 
very devotionally into the exercises of the day : but alas ! 
in looking over this melancholy list (if I mistake not) I 
find her name enrolled. She perished in the flames, on 
the fatal twenty-sixth of December! 



Continuation of Dr. Alexander's Sermon, on burning' the 
Theatre at Richmond* 

HOW vain and precarious are all earthly possessions 
and enjoyments ! — How uncertain is life itself !— »How 
near are we often to death when unconscious of any dan- 
ger ! — How soon may the most flourishing families be 
desolated and almost extinguished !— Of how little real 
value are those things, for the acquisition of which, man- 
kind toil with such indefatigable industry !— How soon 
is the most princely fortune dissipated, or the owner 
snatched away from its possession, before the period al- 
lotted for its enjoyment, has arrived ! Whilst infatuated 
mortals are flattering themselves with the prospect of 
long and uninterrupted pleasure, and like the rich man 
mentioned in the Gospel, saying, " Soul, take thine ease, 
eat, drink, and be merry, for thou hast much goods laid 
up for many years ;" God, in his holy providence, says, 
" Thou fool ! this night thy soul is required of thee. 
And then whose shall these things be, which thou hast 
provided V 9 / 

What empty bubbles, also, are the honours of office, 
the dignity of power, the eclat of talents, the fame of 
conquest, and the applause of the world ! What a fading 
flower is beauty, with its attendant graces and accom- 
plishments ! And how strikingly is this exemplified in 
the melancholy scene which we have been this day con 
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templatmg ! To receive the foil impression of this truth, 
you mutt cast yoiu: eyes on, that bug and mournful pro- 
cession, which slowly ascends the capitol hiE. You most 
d*aw near and inspect the content* of those huge coffins 
which contain all die earthly remains of once celebrated 
beavtfy,— But ah ! instead of the brilliant eye, the fair 
complexion* the winning smile, and die indescribable 
charm of countenance, you now behold ghastly skuUs, 
mangled limbs, bones and ashes indiscriminate ; so that 
neither age, nor sex, nor colour any longer can be recog- 
nized* £st then the pride of beauty cease, and the vain 
flatterer's incense too. 

And what shall we say of the pleasures of the senses* 
of the gratifications of appetite, of the indulgence of the 
passions, of the entertainments of fancy, and of the feast 
of intellect? Hear the answer of an oracle, whose res- 
ponses are never vague and ambiguous : " Surely, every 
man walketh in a vain show."*— u Verily, every man, 
at hi* best state, is altogether vanity. w — u Surely, they 
are disquieted in vain : They heap up riches and know 
not who shall gather them." They make trial of 4t mma 
and pleasure," and behold the end is found to be " vanky." 
— "■ I said of laughter it is mad, and of mirth what 
doeth it?" They give their hearts to " madness and 
folly," and the fruit is "vexation of spirit*" The young 
man rejoiceth> and his heart cheereth him " in the days 
of his youth, and he walketh in the ways of his heart and 
in the sight of his eyes," but considereth. not that for all 
these things; God will being ham into judgment. Even "in 
much wisdom is. much grief!, and he that increased, know- 
ledge increaaeth, sorrow." Vanity of? vankiesfsaith the 
preacher \ vanity of vanities , all is vanity* BuXthecon- 
Qkmm of the whole* mattenis^ " To far God and keep hi& 
commandments^ for this is the whole duty of man; For 
Urthijsba&k biting every work into jtodgm&ti, with every 
secret things whether it be good, or whether it be* evitP 
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Confirmation of Dr. Alexander** Sermon^ on Burning the 
Theatre at Richmond. 

HOW oold, how dark, and comfortless, i» the system 
of infidelity, to persons overwhelmed with calamity, and 
sobering under the pressure of heavy affliction ! The idea- 
of obscuring and extinguishing the pleasing and necessa- 
ry light of .revelation, was never first entertained by the 
sons of adversity. This, scheme was never intended, nor 
calculated, totranqui&ze the perturbations, and sooth the 
agonies, of a soul rent with anguish. What conso- 
lation does k offer to the bereaved parent, to the discon- 
solate widow, to the destitute orphan, and to indigent and 
diseased old age ? What relief to the alarmed and strug- 
gling sinner, held fast in the grasp of death i To such it 
prevents no brighter prospect than die blackness of des- 
pair* 

The following narrative may be depended on as sub- 
stantially correct : " In a populous town on this continent, 
a gentleman of some learning and talents, distinguished 
himself by bis zeal for infidelity ; and he was unhappily 
but too successful in poisoning the minds of many young 
pevsons with his libertine principles. In the number of 
hi* proselytes was a young lawyer, of good education 
and promising talents, who appeared confidently to adopt 
these new opinions, without entering, however, into any 
caztefcd or impartial investigation of the subject; — but 
selying implicitly on the plausible representations and 
confident assertions of his friend, who assured him imhe 
most positive term*, that Christianity was a fable and re- 
ligion a: dream. This last mentioned gentleman being* 
seized with a mortal fit of illness, his young disciple has- 
tened to his chamber, and accosted him in the following 
manner : " Dear sir, I have, been led by your advice and 
influence to adopt a system which I am anxious to see 
proved, in this honest hour and trying situation, to which; 
you are come : tett me, I conjure you by our friend- 
ship, plainly and candidly ; are you satisfied ? Do your 
sentiments* afford you peace* and comfort in the near 
prospect of death?" The sick gentleman, much agitated, 
aadoastiag' a took of hortid constewaatoon on his youmr 
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friend, exclaimed, u All is darkness and uncertainty ! n 
and in a few minutes expired. The scene left too deep 
"an impression on the mind of the young lawyer ever to be 
erased. He renounced the tenets of infidelity from that 
moment, and began to make himself acquainted with the 
sacred scriptures, which he found to contain the true se- 
cret of a peaceful death, as well as a happy immortality. " 

Indeed, so conscious are the abettors of infidel princi- 
ples, that they are badly qualified to administer consola- 
tion to the distressed and dying, that they seldom apply 
them for the comfort of their friends in these circumstan- 
ces ; and what is worst of all, they often fail the infidel 
himself, wtfen he most needs their support ; as witness 
Voltaire, Diderot, and a host of inferior names. I have, 
indeed, read somewhere, of an instance of one of these 
modern philosophers attempting to Console his dying 
wife, by preaching to her the doctrine, that death was an 
eternal sleep ; but the good lady, being better instructed, 
and entertaining better hopes, rejected the miserable com- 
fort) with pious indignation. 

Infidelity was the product of pride and licentiousness 
combined. Its object was ta break down the restraints 
of conscience, to separate remorse from crime, and to 
banish fear from the guilty. It never ought to be con- 
sidered as an evidence of superior understanding or in- 
formation ; for it has been repeatedly proVfed that the 
balance of genius, learning, and worth, were greatly on 
the side of revelation. And every young man should 
repel every solicitation to embrace this deadly system, 
with horror and indignation. For scepticism, once ad- 
mitted into the soul, may not be so easily cast out, even 
when we desire it, and stand in need of better consola- 
tions. 



Continuation of Dr. Alexander's Sermon^ on burning the 
Theatre at Richmond. 

WHAT an invaluable gift to suffering humanity, is the 
Christian religion! It is true, it does. not remove our 
earthly afflictions ; but it mitigates and sanctifies them.. 
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It does not make this world a satisfying portion ; but it 
brings a better world into view. If it strips earthly ob- 
jects of their fictitious and bewitching charms, it is to 
prevent our being deceived and seduced by them. If it 
forbids pleasure^ it is, to put us in possession of happi- 
ness. If it requires self-denial, it compensates a hundred 
fold for the pain occasioned, by the peace of conscience, 
and joy of self-conquest which it inspires. The tears of 
repentance which it commands, it converts into streams 
of consolation. It turns our heaviest afflictions to our 
advantage ; and our greatest losses become our richest 
gain. It prepares us for exertion and for suffering — 
teaches us how to live and how to die. It is this divine 
religion which sweetens the coarse fare, and softens the 
hard bed of poverty : which sooths the anguish of the 
heart broken with sorrow, and fills up the chasm produ- 
ced in the mind by the bereavement of beloved friends : 
— which binds up and heals those wounds in the spirit 
which no other remedy can reach. Yes; Religion, des- 
pised and neglected as it is, is after all, the only sure re- 
fuge of the afflicted, and solace of the wretched. It is 
that alone, which can smooth the rugged path that leads 
down to the valley of the shadow of death : and which 
often sheds a cheering light on that gloomy vale of tears. 
But it does more :— It discovers to us the glory, and 
brings us to the possession of those happy regions where 
there are no more sighs and tears ; — where no sad tidings 
overwhelm the soul ;«- -where no storms blow — no des- 
tructive fires burn — no sickness wastes — no sounds of hor- 
rid war disturb the eternal peace : There is the rest which 
remaineth for the people of God ;— there dwells the soci- 
ety which is completely blessed: There the glorious 
jfesus, the author and finisher of our faith, having him- 
self u indured the cross, despising shame," now sits high- 
ly exalted on his throne of majesty, resplendent with all 
the glories of Deity, which beam through his face and 
diffuse happiness among unnumbered millions. 

But in order to enjoy the consolations of religion, we 
must practise its precepts ; and in order to practise its 
precepts, we must experience its power. True religion 
is not aform 9 but a living principle within ; — not a noun?, 
but an active, energetic influence, which governs the 
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whole man, and directs his views and exertions to the 
noblest objects. 

Finally, permit me to conclude this discourse, by con- 
sidering the dispensation which has occasioned our meet- 
ing here this day, in the light of a solemn warning- Yes, 
my hearers, if ever the. warning trumpet of a righteous 
Providence sounded loudly in our ears, it doth this day. 
The voice of this dispensation is truly alarming* Let no 
weak notions, of accidents and second causes, keep you 
from observing the frowns of Heaven, which lower over 
us. Think not that these were " sinners above all who 
dwell in this land, because they suffered such things." 
I tell ym nay : Buttxcept ye repent? ye shall all likewise 
perish. 

Often, since the ominous and fatal handwriting on the 
wall caused the proud king of Babylon to shake with ter- 
ror in the jnidst of his profane mirth and riot, has the 
awful transition from the gay scenes of dissipation, to the 
gloomy shades of death, been made in the period of a 
single night ! Often, have the votaries of pleasure been 
hurried from the festive board, the merry dance, the 
opera and play ; and what is still more dreadful, from 
scenes of riot and debauchery, into eternity, to answer 
for their deeds, before the tremendous bar of God. Re- 
ceive the warning then, and suffer the word of exhorta- 
tion. The views and impressions produced by this de- 
plorable occurrence, however painful at the present, may 
be precious in their effects, and should not be suffered to 
pass off without originating such resolutions and purpo- 
ses, as shall become the foundation of a new course of 
life. You may njver in the whole period of your lives, 
find a season so favourable, to shake off the undue influ- 
ence of the world, and to break with every darling lust 
and besetting sin. My last advice, therefore, is, become 
real Christians. Make religion a personal concern. At- 
tend to it without delay. u Remember now thy Creator 
in the dajfe of thy youth." And may the God of all 
grace crown the exercises of this day with his blessing, 
for Christ's sake* Amen. 
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Extract from a Missionary Sermon delivered in New- 
Torky Nov. 7, 1797, by Rev. John M. Mason, d. d. 

IN a question of plain duty, Christians are not to be 
deterred by difficulties. Thus saith the Lord, is his 
warrant : and as long as there is nothing too hard for 
Omnipotence, there is nothing to justify disobedience or 
demur. Unbelief looks at opposition, and faints. Faith 
looks at the promise of God, and conquers. In the 
strength of the promise, worm Jacob threshes the moun- 
tains, and beats them small as chaff. It is the way of the 
Holy One of Israel to order his servants on difficult du- 
ty, without showing them, immediately, how they are to 
succeed. Reserving to himself the manner and the praise 
of their victory, he lays upon them a necessity of trusting 
his faithfulness ; and they never did, and never shall trust 
in vain. 

But why do I speak of difficulties ? The most formida- 
ble ones which must be encountered in a mission to the 
Heathen,' have been overcome, by the firmness and in- 
trepidity of carnal men. They can visit the savage tribes, 
can cross their rivers, climb their mountains, traverse 
their forests ; can learn their language, conform to their 
manners, acquire their confidence ; can patiently submit 
to hunger and cold, fatigue and peril :— For what ? To 
decorate earthly science, or to collect the dust of land, 
or the vapours of fame. They pretend to no divine 
command ; they think of no divine support. Yet we, 
who talk familiarly of both, turn pale at the mention of 
those obstacles which they continually surmount. Whence 
this resoluteness on the one side, and this timidity on the 
other ! The uncourtiy truth is, that the men of the world 
are in earnest, and we are not. And what must they, 
what can they, conclude from our supineness? Either 
that our religion is false, or that we do not believe it ? 
How long ere this reproach be wiped away ? Duty urges : 
Misery implores ! Thousands of precious souls are the 
depending stake, and not a moment is to be lost. In the 
work before us, in the immortal work of evangelizing the 
Heathen, let us rouse each latent energy, and brave op- 
position, like good soldiers of Jesus Christ. And cer- 
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tainly the encouragement is as great, as the call is pres- 
sing. As far as man, with the lights of prophesy, can 
judge, the time is not very distant, when God shall arise, 
and have mercy upon Zion. What mean these dire con- 
vulsions ? This crash of kingdom ? These tenants of 
blood ? He who can here discover only the shock of hu- 
man interests, or the madness of human passions, hath not 
penetrated beyond secondary and instrumental agencies. 
From the eminence of Scriptural prediction, a humble be- 
liever overlooks the molehill of worldly politics, and des- 
cries the moving power, and the necessary effect of the 
machinery of Providence. To him it is evident, that Je- 
hovah " shakes the nations," and is shaking them, that 
" the desire of all nations may come." And hence his 
faith derived an establishment, and his hope an elevation, 
which earth is as unable to destroy as to create. Im- 
pending calamity, then, should stimulate and not dishear- 
ten, the disciples of Jesus. The walls of Jerusalem are 
commonly built in troublous times. Nor hath the career 
of the Gospel been ever more ample and brilliant, than in 
the days which were memorable for u distress of nations, 
with perplexity ; the sea and the waves roaring ; men's 
hearts failing them for fear; and looking after those 
things which were coming upon the earth."* In these 
circumstances of disaster and dismay, the people of God 
are charged to look up, and lift up their heads, because 
their redemption draweth nigh, and the Son of Man is 
coming with great power and glory. If these are, in any 
degree, the signs of the times, then, now is the time for 
the armies of Israel to gird every man his sword on his 
thigh, and follow David, his king, to conquest and glory. 
If from the sphere of politics we turn to that of reli- 
gion, we shall behold events which ought to convert eve- 
ry doubt into proof, and every wish into a vow. While 
the spirit of discord rages in the world, the spirit of uni- 
on and of love descends upon the Church. Beyond the 
waters of the Atlantic, our -brethren in the faith and pa- 
tience of Jesus, rejoice in his most benignant influences. 
Astonishing spectacles ! The spell of party is broken ; 
the antipathies of the cradle expire ; the strife of ages 

Luke, ch. 21. v. 25, 26. 
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ceases ; and £ sweeter harmony of heart and of measures, 
among Christians of different name, is produced in an 
hour, than has been granted to the intreaties, the labours, 
the prayers, of the best of men, for centuries together ! 

Do you demand the cause of this gracious unanimity? 
It is the doing of the Lord. Its object ? It is the exten- 
. sion of the Mediator's kingdom. Its fruits ? They are, 
already, embassies of peace to the Heathen* Great is the 
company who have gone forth, with primitive zeal, to 
publish the word of life. The probability is, that Christ 
crucified, that Christ whom our souls love, is, at this mo- 
ment, preached to the barbarians of the southern seas ; 
and that an evangelical mission is on its way to the inte- 
rior of Africa ! Ye servants of the most high God, who 
show unto the Gentiles to way of salvation, all hail ! May 
the Breaker go up before you ; even Jehovah on the head 
of you; may he cheer you with his presence, fill you 
with his Spirit, clothe you with his blessing ! And what 
more auspicious omen, can we, my brethren, desire ? 
When the work is actually begun : when it has received 
the most unequivocal tokens of divine approbation, shall 
we still linger, and tempt the Lord by asking any further 
signs ? To him who is not blind, the finger of His Provi- 
dence points ; to him who is not deaf, the voice of His 
Providence calls. _ Incitement of a more imperious kind 
would encroach on the province of miracle* 

If to these encouragements we add the promise of our 
Master in Heaven, reluctance will be cut off from her 
last retreat. He hath said, that* he will be with his peo- 
ple in their attempts to teach the nations. If, on a design 
so truly Christian, we go in His name, and in His 
strength, we have a right to expect his aid ; nor is it 
possible that he should abandon us, or put us to shame* 
He hath bound himself, by the oath of his covenant, to 
beat down opposition before these, who, obedient to his 
authority, constrained by his love, and confiding in his 
truth, enter upon arduous duty ; and the glory of his 
crown is staked on the issue. With the Lord of Hosts 
on our side, whom or what shall we fear ? To Him all 
difficulties are alike. At His command the treasures of 
the earthling shall flow in the service of the Cross ; and 
hundred* shall arise to solicit, as an enviable distinction, 
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the office of a Gospel -herald to the Savages. Clad in the 
armour of the sanctuary, and. conducted by the u Captain 
of salvation," they shall go forth a conquering and to 
conquer." Ere his promise fail, the mountains shall sink, 
the vallies rise, the rivers be driven back to their sources, 
and ocean again divide his waters. Who, then, are on 
the Lord's side ? Who prefer the salvation of men above 
their chiefest joy ? Who burns to hide the dishonour of 
the past in the glory of the future, and aspire to the dig- 
nity of being fellow-workers with God ? Let them, with 
one heart and one soul, in the faith of the Gospel, in the 
good will of brethren, in the bowels of Jesus Christ, forth- 
with pledge themselves to each other, to those apostolical 
believers beyond the sea, to the Heathen, who are perish- 
ing for lack of vision, that they will unite their efforts to 
fill the dark places of the land with the light of God's 
salvation. Should we succeed, in the conversion of a 
single Pagan, the acquisition would infinitely repay our 
expenditure and our toil. For our Lord himself hath 
pronounced the whole world, in comparison with one soul 9 
to be a thing of naught. But O, my brethren, who shall 
count the number, or define the extent, or limit the dura- 
tion, of those blessings which our exertions may be in- 
strumental in imparting to the Heathen ? Who shall stop 
the river of life in its course through their parched soil ? 
Most transporting thought ! That thousands of believers, 
whom we shall never see, in the flesh ; and tens of thou- 
sands, who shall come into being when we are gathered 
unto our fathers, may trace their knowledge of the Sa- 
viour to the execution of that plan, in virtue of which, I 
address you this evening ! And that its magnificent result 
may never be finally disclosed, till the mystery of Provi- 
dence be finished, the election of grace brought in, and 
the shout of final redemption thunder through the temple 
of God. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

POPULAR ELOQUENCE. 

Character o/Brutus y by Hon. Fisher Ames, l. l. d. 

BRUTUS killed his benefactor and friend, Caesar, 
because Caesar had usurped the sovereign power. There- 
fore, Brutus was a patriot, whose character is to be ad- 
mired, and whose example should be imitated, as long 
as republican liberty shall have a friend or an enemy in 
the world. 

This short argument seems to have, hitherto, vindi- 
cated the fame of Brutus from reproach and even from 
scrutiny; yet, perhaps? no character has been more over- 
rated, and no example worse applied. He was, no doubt, 
an excellent scholar, and a complete master, as well as 
faithful votary of philosophy ; but, in action, the impe- 
tuous Cassius greatly excelled him. Cassius alone, of all 
the conspirators, acted with promptness and energy in 
providing for the war, which, *he foresaw, the death of 
Caesar would kindle ; Brutus spent his time in indolence 
and repining, the dupe of Anthony's arts, or of his own 
false estimate of Roman spirit and virtue. The people 
had lost a kind master, and they lamented him. Brutus 
summoned them to make efforts and sacrifices, and they 
viewed his cause with apathy, his crime with abhorrence. 

Before the flecisive battle of Philippi, Brutus seems, 
after the death of Cassius, to have sunk under the weight 
of the sole command. He still had many able officers 
left, and among them Messala, one of the first men of 
that age, so fruitful of great men ; but Brutus no longer 
maintained that ascendant over his army, which talents 
of the first order maintain every where, and most sig- 
nally in the camp and field of battle. It is fairly, then, to 
be presumed, that his troops had discovered* that Brutus, 
whom they loved and esteemed, was destitute of those 
talents ; for he was soon obliged by their clamours, much 
against his judgment, and against all prudence and good 
sense, to give battle. Thus ended the life of Brutus and 
the existence of the republic. 
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Whatever doubt there may be of the political and mi- 
litary capacity of Brutus, there is none concerning his 
virtue ; his principles of action were the noblest that an* 
cient philosophy had taught, and his actions were con- 
formed to his principles* Nevertheless, our admiration 
of the man ought not to blind our judgment of the deed, 
which, though it was the blemish of his virtue, has shed 
an unfading splendour on his name. 

For, though the multitude, to the end of time, will be 
open to flattery, and will joyfully assist their flatterers to 
become their tyrants, yet they will never cease to hate 
tyrants and tyranny, with equal sincerity and vehemence* 
Hence it is, that die memory of Brutus, who slew a 
tyrant, is consecrated as the champion and martyr of 
liberty, and will flourish and look green in declamation, 
as long as the people are prone t6 believe, that those are 
their best friends, who have proved themselves the 
greatest enemies of their enemies. 

Ask amy man of morals, whether he approves of assasf 
sination ; he will answer, no. Would you kill your friend 
and benefactor ? No. The question is a horrible insult. 
Would you practise hypocrisy, and smile in his face, 
while your conspiracy is ripening, to gain his confidence 
and lull him into security, in order to take away his life ? 
Every honest man, on the bare suggestion, feels his blood 
thicken and stagnate at his heart. Yet in this picture 
we see Brutus. It would, perhaps, be scarcely just to 
hold him up to abhorrence ; it is, certainly, monstrous 
and absurd, to exhibit his conduct to admiration. 

He did not strike the tyrant from hatred or ambition : 
his motives are admitted to be good ; but was not the 
action, nevertheless, bad ? 

To kill a tyrant, is as much murder, as to kill any 
other man. Besides, Brutus, to extenuate the crime, 
could have had no rational hope of putting an end to the 
tyranny : he had foreseen, and provided nothing to rea- 
lize it. The conspirators relied, foolishly enough, on the 
love of the multitude for liberty— they loved their safety, 
their ease, their sports, and their demagogue favourites 
a great deal better* They quietly looked on, as specta- 
tors, and left it to the legions of Anthony and Octavius, 
and to thtae of Syria, Macedonia, and Greece, to decide, 
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in the field of Philippi, whether there should be a repub- 
lic or not. It was accordingly decided in favour of an 
emperor ; and the people sincerely rejoiced in the poli- 
tical calm, that restored the games of the circus, and tha 
plenty of bread* 

Those who cannot bring their judgments to condemn 
the killing of a tyrant, must, nevertheless, agree that the 
blood of Caesar was unprofitably shed. Liberty gained 
nothing by it, and humanity lost a great deal ; for it cost 
eighteen years of agitation and civil war, before the am- 
bition of th%military and popular chieftains had expend- 
ed its means, and the power was concentred in one man's 
hands. 

Shall we be told, the example of Brutus is a good one, 
because it will never cease to animate the race of tyrant- 
killers ? But will the fancied usefulness of assassination 
overcome our instinctive sense of its honour ? Is it to 
become a part of our political morals, that the chief of a 
state is to be stabbed or poisoned, whenever a fanatic, a 
maledlntent, or a reformer, shall rise up and call him a 
tyrant ? Then there would be as little calm in despotism 
as in liberty. 

But when has it happened, that the death of a usurper 
has restored to die public its departed life ? Every suc- 
cessful usurpation creates many competitors for power, 
and they successively fall in the struggle. In all this 
agitation liberty is without friends, without resources, 
and without hope. Blood enough, and the blood of ty- 
rants too, was shed between the time of the wars of Ma- 
rius and the death of Anthony, a period of about sixty 
years, to turn a common grist-mill ; yet the cause of the 
public liberty continually grew more and more desperate. 
It is not by destroying tyrants, that we are to extinguish 
tyranny : nature is not thus to be exhausted of her power 
to produce them. The soil of a republic sprouts with 
the rankest fertility : it has been sown with dragon's 
teeth. To lessen the hopes of usurping demagogues, we 
must enlighten, animate, and combine the spirit of free- 
men ; we must fortify and guard the constitutional ram- 
parts about liberty. When its friends become indolent 
or disheartened, it is no longer of any importance how 
long-lived are its enemies : they will prove immortal. 

T 2 
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Nor will it avail to say, that the famous deed of Bru- 
tus will for ever check the audacity of tyrants. Of all 
passions fear is the most cruel. If new tyrants dread 
other Bruti, they will more naturally sooth their jealousy 
by persecutions, than by the practice of clemency or jus- 
tice. They will say, the clemency of Geesar proved fatal 
to him. They will augment "their force, and multiply 
their precautions ; and their habitual dread will degene- 
rate into habitual cruelty. 

Have we not then a right to conclude, that the charac- 
ter of Brutus is greatly over-rated, and ttafashionable 
approbation of his example horribly corrupting and per- 
nicious. 



Character of Mr. Pitt, (frst Earl of Chatham,) by the 
Rt. Hon. H. Grattan. 

THE secretary stood alone. Modern degeneracy had 
not reached him. Original and unaccommodating, the 
features of his character had the hardihood of antiquity. 
His august mind, overawed majesty ;— one of his sove- 
reigns,** thought royalty so impaired in his presence, that 
he conspired to remove him, in order to be relieved from 
his superiority. No state chicanery, no narrow system 
of vicious politics, no idle contest for ministerial victo- 
ries, sunk him to the vulgar level of the great ; but, over- 
bearing, persuasive, and impracticable ; his object was 
England— his ambition was fame. Without dividing, 
he destroyed party ; without corrupting, he made a ve- 
nal age unanimous. France sunk beneath him ! With 
<©ne hand he smote the house of Bourbon, and wielded 
in the other the democracy of England. The sight of 
his mind was Infinite ;— and his schemes were to affect ; 
not England ; not the present age only ; but Europe and 
posterity ! Wonderful were the means by which these 
schemes were accomplished ; always seasonable ; always 
adequate : the suggestions of an understanding, animated 
by ardour, and enlightened by prophesy. The ordinary 

* George lit 
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feelings which make life amiable and indolent; those 
sensations which soften, and allure, and vulgarize, were 
unknown to him—- no domestic difficulties ; no domestic 
weakness, reached him ; but aloof from the sordid oc- 
currences of life, and unsullied by its intercourse, he 
came occasionally into our system, to counsel and to de- 
cide. A character so exalted, so strenuous, so various, 
so authoritative, astonished a corrupt age ; and the trea- 
sury trembled at the name of Pitt, through all her 
classes of venality. Corruption imagined, indeed, that 
she had found defects in this statesman, and talked much 
of the inconsistency of his glory, and much of the ruin 
of his victories ; but the history of his country, and the 
calamities of the enemy, answered and refuted her. 

Nor were his political abilities his only talents. His 
eloquence was an era in the senate ; peculiar and spon- 
taneous ; familiarity expressing gigantic sentiments, and 
instinctive wisdom ; not like the torrent of Demosthenes, 
er the splendid conflagration of Tully ; He resembled 
sometimes the thunder, and sometimes the music of the 
spheres* Like Murray,* he did not conduct the under- 
standing through the painful subtilty of argumentation ; 
nor was he like Townsend, for ever on the rack of exer- 
tion ; but rather lighted upon the subject, and reached 
the point by the flashings of his mind— which, like those - 
of his eye, were felt ; but could not be followed. Upon 
the whole, there was something in this man, something 
that could create, subvert, or reform ; an understanding, 
a spirit, and an eloqnence, that could summon mankind 
to society, or to break the bonds of slavery asunder, and 
to rule the wilderness of free minds with unbounded au- 
thority : something that would establish or overwhelm 
empires, and strike a blow in the world that should re- 
sound through the universe ! 

♦ Lord Mansfield. 
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-The following truly, eloquent Speech^ was delivered at a~ 
meeting of the leading Catholics in Ireland^ by the young 
Irish Counsellor Philips. It is a very remarkable 
specimen of that species of Oratory peculiar to the 
Irish. 

I THINK, Sir, you will agree with me, that the most 
experienced speaker might justly tremble on addressing 
you, after the display you have just witnessed. What 
must 1 feel, then, who never betore addressed a public 
audience ? However, it would be but an unworthy affec- 
tation in me, if I attempted to conceal from you, the emo- 
tions with which I am agitated by this kindness. The 
exaggerated estimate which other counties have made of 
the few services so young a man could render, has, I 
trust, inspired me with the sentiments it ought ; but here, 
I do confess to you, I feel no ordinary sensation— here 
—where every object springs some sweet association, and 
the lovliest visions, mellowed as they are by time, rise 
painted on the eye of memory — here, where the light of 
Heaven first blessed my infant view, and nature breathed 
into my heart that ardour for my country, which nothing 
but death can chill— here, where the scenes of my child- 
hood remind me how innocent I was, and the* graves of 
my fathers admonish me how pure I should continue-* 
here, standing as I do, among my fairest, fondest, earli- 
est sympathies, such a welcome, operating not merely 
as an effectionate tribute, but a moral testimony, does, in- 
deed, quite oppress and overwhelm me. Oh ! believe, 
warm is the heart that feels, and willing is the tongue that 
speaks, and still I cannot, by shaping it in my rude and 
inexpressive phrase, shock the sensibility of a gratitude 
too full to be suppressed, and yet too eloquent for lan- 
guage. 

If any circumstances could add to the pleasure of this 
day, it would be that which I feel in introducing to the 
friends of my youth, the friend of my adoption ; though, 
perhaps, I am committing one of our imputed blunders, 
when I speak of introducing one whose services have al- 
ready rendered him familiar to every friend of Ireland — 
A man, who, conquering every disadvantage, and spurn* 
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ing every difficulty, has poured around our misfortunes 
the splendor of an intellect, that at once irradiates and 
consumes them. For the services he has rendered to his 
country, from my heart I thank him ; and for myself, I 
offer him a personal, it may be, a selfish tribute, for saving 
me, by his presence this night, from any attempt at his 
panegyric* 

Indeed, gentlemen, you can have but little idea, what 
he has to endure, who, in these times, advocates your 
cause. Every calumny which has been heaped on you, 
comes redoubled upon us. We are called traitors, be* 
cause we wish to obtain for the crown an unanimous peo- 
ple. We are called apostates, because we will not per- 
secute Christianity— and we are branded as separatists, 
for our endeavours to annihilate the fetters that, instead 
of binding, clog the connection. To these may be added 
the frowns of power, the envy of dullness, the mean mal- 
ice of exposed self-interest, and it may be, in despite of 
all natural affection, even the discountenance of kindred* 
Well, be it so: 

For thee, fair Freedom, welcome all the past— 
For thee, my Country, welcome even the last! 

I am not ashamed to confess to you, that there was a 
day when I was as bigotted as the blackest— but I thank 
that Being who gifted me with a mind not quite imper- 
vious to conviction, and I tftank you, who afforded such 
dawning testimonies of my error— I saw you enduring 
with patience, the most unmerited assaults, bowing be- 
fore the insults of revived anniversaries— -in private life, 
exemplary; in public, unoffending ; in the hour of peace, 
asserting your loyalty, and in the hour of danger, proving 
it ; even when the triumphant enemy penetrated into the 
very heart of our country, I saw the banner of your alle- 
giance bearing refutation on your slanderers. No won- 
der, then, that I seized my prejudices, and with a blush, 
burned them on the altar of my country. I believe, 
most sincerely, that every man worth having, has done 
the same : the repeated discussions of your cause have 
refuted every one, who has not an interest in opposing 
you, and there is not now in the rank of your enemies, a 
single creature who has the faculty of reasoning. I 
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know well, there are still some security -men, a set of be- 
ings whom nothing could convince, a most laughable, if 
they were not a most melancholy specimen of the race 
which bigotry begets upon dullness* How often have 
I seen an assemblage of these legislative worthies, devi- 
sing " securities" over the orgies of the punch bowl; 
their minds, like their favourite beverage, a medley of 
mawkish and vitiating contradictions, and their few ideas 
coursing after one another, and the most ludicrous colli- 
sion, through the fumes of their intoxication. How of- 
ten have I seen them, their hands grasping the jug, and 
their minds grasping the constitution ! hiccoughing con- 
fusion to Christ, for the sake of the Church, and drown- 
ing their own memories, out of compliment to king 
William's ! These are the animals who clamour for secu- 
rities ; these are the creatures before whose fantastic and 
besotted shrine, five millions of human beings are asked 
to sacrifice their liberties. Give us securities ! we offer 
our lives— Give us securities ! we offer our properties — 
Give us securities ! take our dearest ties on earth, our 
wives and children — Give us securities ! take our oaths 
— still, still they bellow out, securities ! Catholics, give 
them no securities at all, since they will not even take the 
God of Heaven as the trustee of your allegiance. I re- 
joice that that motley compound of oaths and penalties, 
the security-bill, has been scouted by all parties ; the peo- 
ple of Ireland have not been suffering centuries of death 
and degradation, for the purpose of putting on at last a 
piebald garment of rags and tinsel, which could only add 
to their wretchedness the ridicule of ostentation. That 
prodigious coalition, the memorable committee, may put 
it out of their heads that you will be content with huck- 
stering up half a dozen peers and pensioners, for the po- 
litical rialts, or allow your prelates to be dragged, with a 
halter about their necks, to the vulgar scrutiny of every 
village tyrant ! And for what ? Why, in order to enrich 
a few political traders, and distil, thrqugh some state 
alembic, the miserable rincings of an ignorant, a decaying, 
and a degenerate aristocracy. If there was no other ob- 
jection to that bill, the interference of the Church with 
your state was sufficient to condemn it. We have leach- 
es enough feeding on the bloated tumour of a morbid 
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monopoly — we have too much of the mixture ; Christ 
does not warrant it ; it is, at best, but a foul and adulte- 
rous connection, polluting the purity of Heaven with the 
abomination of earth, and hanging the profaneness of pre* 
tended piety around the Cross of an insulted Saviour ! 

The union of Church and State, only converts good 
Christians into bad statesmen, and political knaves into 
pretended Christians. Religion ought not, in the words 
of its founder, be led into temptation ; that hand that 
holds her chalice should be pure, and the priests of her 
temple should be spotless as the vestments of her ministry. 
Rank only degrades, wealth only impoverishes, and orna- 
ments only disfigure her ; her sacred porch becomes the 
more sublime from its simplicity, and should be seated 
on an eminence inaccessible to human passions— even 
like the summit of some Alpine wonder, tor ever crown- 
ed with the sunshine of the firmament, while the vain and 
feverish tempest of human infirmities breaks beneath ; 
harmless and unheeded. Better, by far, that the day of an- 
cient barbarism should revive — better that your religion 
should again take refuge among the fastnesses of the 
mountain and the deformities of the cavern— better that 
the rack of murderous bigotry should again terminate 
the miseries of your priesthood, and that the gate of free- 
dom should be only open to them through the avenue of 
martyrdom, than that they should gild their missals with 
the wages of a court, and expect their ecclesiastical emi- 
nence, not from superior piety, but from comparative 
prostitution. Away, then, with securities ! you have 
given your oaths already ; and, even if you could, you 
ought to give no more. This trafficking for liberty is 
new in Ireland. The union — that abominable offspring 
of blood' and bribery — has not yet so legered us into the 
calculations of a commercial policy as to hear, without 
indignation, men asking us, " What will you give us if 
we give you rights ?" And, u if #e take the chains off 
one part of your community, to rivet them on another, 
wo'nt you consider it complete emancipation ?" Yet such 
was the bill— A bill which the philosopher of Botley so 
characteristically called, u a Job for some, and a Tub for 

■ others." Such was the boon, which one of your commit- 

■ tee, with the most stupendous effrontery that ever graced 
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the annals of political juggling, had the audacity to as- 
sert, " If Ireland did not receive, he would desert her !" 
Ireland needs not such weathercock adherents ; and if 
such men have only mounted on our misfortunes for the 
purpose of capering into place on them, they may find 
their seats no very pleasant acquisition. 



No* tali anglio 



Nee defensoribus istis tempus eget. 

It was a high compliment, even to your veteran friends, 
that you bore with patience, such an experiment upon 
your sufferings ; and if it* be repeated by any man, no 
matter whom, I hope the country will disown him. Such 
alliances may retard your cause, but a generation of them 
could not defeat it; The mind of Ireland is on its march, 
and who shall stay it? They might as well set bounda- 
ries to the shoreless air, or command the movements of 
the majestic ocean, as either prescribe or oppose its pro- 
gress. Grand, and lucid, and resistless, the splendid orb 
rolls on its course rejoicing— its path paved with stars, 
and its goal eternity. It is to the operation of this great 
moving power of opinion, fed by the press, and by repea- 
ted discussions, that I look for your ultimate success ; it 
may be distant, but it is certain. And what do a few 
years signify in the life of a nation ? I trust there is no 
Irishman so froward in his ambition, that he would not 
sooner remain for a season in misfortune, than forestall a 
commercial freedom clogged with stipulations. We have 
lost every thing except that high national dignity of char- 
acter, which, I trust Irishmen will never forfeit. They 
have plundered from us our imperial crown, and a pari- 
cidal parliament sold our birthright. But though we have 
lost the inheritance our fathers left us, thank God, there 
are some who still retain their spirit— that spirit will eva- 
porate but with our expiring sigh, and, if it must be so, 
we will lose them, like the Egyptian matron, in a manner 
worthy the posterity of kings. 

If ever there was an opportunity for England to do 
iustice with dignity, it is the present— Now when Irish 
blood has crimsoned the cross upon her naval flag, and 
an Irish hero* strikes the harp to victory upon the sum- 

• Alluding, I suppose, to Lord Wellington, 
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tnit of the Pyrenees* England, England, do not hesi- 
tate ; this hour of triumph may be but an hour of trial ; 
the caprices of fortune are not to be trusted* One sea- 
son more may show the splendid panorama of European 
vassalage, arrayed by your ruthless enemy, and glitter- 
ing beneath the ruins of another capitol— perhaps Lon- 
don* A few months since, Moscow stood as splendid 
and secure : fair rose the morn on the patriarchal city— 
the empress of her nation, the queen of commerce, the 
sanctuary of strangers*— her thousand spires pointed to 
the Heavens, and her domes of gold enriched the sun* 
beams* The tyrant came-— he marked her for his resi- 
dence—and, as if his very glance was destiny, with all 
her pride, and pomp, and happiness, she withered from 
the world ! Merciful God, if this embroidered butcher 
of the human race, heading his locust legions, were to 
land in Ireland ! I do not ask you what would be the 
consequence— I am sure you would oppose him, in the 
language of your young enthusiast, " with a torch in one 
hand, and a sword in the other." But I do ask, upon 
what principle would the advocates of your exclusion, 
ask your assistance ? Would they say, u re-conquer our 
ascendency, and we will repay you with bondage ?" It 
has been said, there is a faction in Ireland, who would 
join this monster— a French party. It has been even 
said by him who has poured over his country's ruins the 
elixir of his immortality* No doubt, it escaped that ve- 
nerable man, in one of those moments when God infa- 
tuates the intellect of the wisest, as if to convince them 
they are human* But I care not on what authority it 
comes, there is no French party in Ireland ; but I will 
tell Mr. Grattan what there is : — there is an Irish party y 
and, would it not be strange, if there \we not men who 
cannot bear to see their country, taunted with the name 
of a constitution she has not ? — men who will be content 
with no connection without an equality of benefits, but 
who would die in the defence of the connection if they 
had them — men who, sooner than see this lovely Island 
polluted with the footsteps of a slave, would wish the 
ocean wave to become their sepulchre, and that the orb 
of Heaven forgot where they existed. It has been said 
too (and, when we were to be calumniated) what has not 

v 
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been said) thajt Irishmen are neither fit for freedom, nor 
grateful for favours. In the first place, I deny that to be 
a favour which is a right ; and in* the next place, Irish* 
men were never tried ;— try them, and my life on it, they 
will be found grateful. I think I know my countrymen; 
they cannot help being grateful for a benefit, and there 
is no country on earth where one would be conferred 
with more disinterested benevolence— they are emphati- 
cally the school-boys of the heart-— a people of sympathy 
—their acts spring instinctively from their passions*— by 
nature, ardent — by instinct, brave— *by inheritance, gene* 
rous — the children of impulse, they cannot avoid their 
virtues ; and, to be other than noble, they must not only 
be unnatural, but unnational. Enter the hovel of the Irish 
peasant ; I do not say you will find the frugality of the 
Scotch, the comfort of the English, or the trifling and 
fantastic decorations of the French cottage ; but I do say, 
that within those wretched garrisons of mud and misery, 
you will find sensibility, the most affecting ; politeness, 
the most natural ; hospitality, the most grateful ; merit, 
the most unconscious ; and their look is eloquence, their 
smile is love ; their retort is wit, their remark is wis- 
dom ; — not a wisdom borrowed from the dead, but that 
with which nature herself inspired thetfi ; an acute ob- 
servance of the passing scene, and a keen insight into the 
motives of its agents. Try to deceive them, and see with 
what shrewdness they will detect ; try to outwit them, 
and see with what humour they will elude; attack them 
with argument, and you will stand amazed at die strength 
of their expressions, the rapidity of their ideas, and the 
energy of their gesture ; in short, God seems to have 
formed our people like our island ; he has tumbled round 
the one, its wil^fc magnificent, -decorated rudeness— he 
has infused into the other, the simplicity of virtue, and 
the seeds-of genius; and he says audibly, to us, give them 
cultivation. "" 

This is the way in which I have always viewed your 
question— Net as a party of a Sectarian, or a Catholic, 
but as an Irish question. Is it possible that any man 
can seriously think the paralysis of five millions of such 
a people as I have described, can be a benefit to the em- 
pbt ■?- Is there any man who deserves the name not of a 
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statesman, but of a rational being, who can believe it poli- 
tic to rob such a multitude of all the energies of an hon- 
ourable ambition i Why has protectant Ireland shot over 
England those rays of genius, and those thunderbolts of 
war, which have at once embellished and preserved it ? 
I speak not of a former era ; I refer not, for instance to 
that splendid day, when our Borkes, our Burrys, and our 
Goldsmiths, exiled by very want from their native shore, 
even on an envious soil, wreathed the shamrock round 
the brow of painting, poesy, and eloquence. But now — 
now, even whilst I speak, who leads the British senate ? 
A protestant Irishman ! — Who guides the British arms ? 
A protestant Irishman !— And why this Catholic Ireland 
with her quintuple population, stationary and silent? 
Stranger, open the penal statement, and weep tears of 
blood over the reason. Do not ask the bigoted and 
pampered renegade, who has an interest in deceiving 
you ; but come, come yourself, and see this unhappy 
people ; see the Irishman, an alien in Ireland ! In rags 
and wretchedness, staining the sweetest scenery the eye 
ever reposed on, persecuted by the extorting middleman 
of an absentee landlord, and plundered by his synonyme, 
the lay proctor of an absentee incumbent— bearing 
through life, but insult and injustice, and bereaved even 
of any hope in death, by the heart-rending reflection, that 
he must leave his children to bear, like their father, an 
abominable bondage !— Is this the fact? Let any man 
who doubts h walk out into your streets, and see the 
consequences of such a system. See in it those crowds 
of young apprentices to the prison, allowed by their un- 
fortunate parents, in despair, to learn the rudiments and 
lisp the alphabet of vice !— For my part I have never 
seen one of those young assemblages, collected for the 
purpose of play and profligacy, without feeling within me 
a melancholy emotion. Perhaps, have I thought, with- 
in that little circle of neglected triflers, who seem to have 
been born in caprice and bred in orphanage, there may 
exist some mind, formed of the finest mould, and wrought 
for immortality-— a soul swelling with the energies, and 
stamped with the patent of the Deity— which might bless, 
adorn, immortalize, and ennoble empires— Some Cincin- 
natus, in whose breast the destinies of a nation may lie. 
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dormant— Some Milton, " pregnant with celestial fire 1 ' 
—Some Curran, who, when thrones are crumbled, and 
dynasties forgotten, might stand the land-mark of his 
country's genius ; rearing himself 'mid regal ruins and 
national dissolution, a mental pyramid in the solitude -of 
time, beneath whose shade kings might moulder, and 
round whose summit eternity must play ! Even in such 
a circle the young Demosthenes might once have been 
found— and Homer, the disgrace and glory of his age, 
have sung neglected. Other states have seen such pro- 
digies, and why not Ireland? Who is there, will say, 
that nature has stamped a degrading brand upon her in- 
tellect ? Oh, my countrymen, let us hope, that under bet- 
ter auspices and sounder policy, the ignorance that thinks 
so may meet its refutation. Let us turn from the plight 
and view of this wintry day, to the fond anticipation of a 
happier period, when our energies unfettered and our 
feuds forgotten, this prostrate land will stand erect 
among the nations, her brow blooming with the wreaths 
of science, and her path strewed with the offerings of art 
—the breath of Heaven blessing her flag, the extremities 
of earth acknowledging her name,— her fields waving 
with the fruits of agriculture, her ports alive with the 
varieties of commerce, and her temples rich in unres- 
tricted piety ; above all, her mountains crowned with the 
wild wreath of freedom, and her vallies vOcal with the 
ecstacies of peace ! 

Such is the ambition of the Irish patriot— such are the 
views for which we are calumniated. Oh, Divine ambi- 
tion ! Oh, delightful calumny ! Happy he who shall see 
thee accomplished ! Happier he, who, through every pe- 
ril, toils for thy attainment ! Proceed, friend of Ireland, 
and partaker of her wrongs, proceed undaunted to thy 
virtuous achievement— though fortune may not gild, and 
power ennoble thee, thou shalt be rich in the love and filled 
with the blessings of thy country — thy path will be illu- 
med -by the public gratitude ; the good will give thee 
their benediction, the great their applause — the poor all 
they have, their prayers ; and, perhaps, when the splen- 
did slave and he shall go to their account together, the 
great Spirit may hear that prayer, though it rise from a 
poor man and a Catholic. 
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The following most animated and eloquent Addrets was 
delivered at a meeting of the Auxiliary Bible Society 
of Bloomsbury and South Pancrass^ in the city of Lon- 
don^ by Mr. Charles Grant, Jun. a member of the 
British parliament. 

I GOME forward, not with the presumptuous attempt 
to enforce upon those, before whom I stand, the duty of 
supporting this object — not to warm the cold heart, or 
rouse the sluggish spirit, but to join the general accla- 
mation, and sympathize with the general feeling.— I 
come, not to watch the first efforts of this cause— not t+ 
cheer its early straggles with the voice of hope and pro- 
mises of conquest, but to hail its risen splendour and 
matured energies— Not to prepare the way for its armed 
and adventurous march, but to swell its peaceful, though 
victorious procession.— I come not to animate the battle, 
but to chaunt the triumph. And surely, sir, it is worth 
while to escape for a moment from the feverish turbu- 
lence of ordinary pursuits, to contemplate this august 
spectacle. It is well worth while to stand by, for a mo- 
ment, and observe this mighty union of rank, and sex, 
and age, and talent, conspiring to the promotion of an ob- 
ject so noble, by means so simple, yet so grand. A few 
years ago, and the very existence of this society was 
doubtful. The sun, which rose in such splendour this 
morning, has not twice finished his annual round, since 
this society was exposed to the most violent attacks from 
the most formidable quarter. That sun, now in the 
course of his circuit, scarcely visits any region, however 
remote, in which his beams are not called to salute some 
memorial, or gild some trophy of our success. 

We have seen this institution beginning from a small 
origin, gradually acquiring strength, enlarging itself from 
shore to shore, from kingdom to kingdom, From nation 
to nation— illuminating mountain after mountain, and 
exploring the depths of distant vallies ; thus hastening 
towards that glorious consummation, when it shall em- 
brace in its mild and holy radiance, aUjte habitable 
flobe. The impulse is given. The career^^egun, and 
firmly believe that no human agency cam now arrest 
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its progress. And why do I believe so ? Why do I be* 
lieve that this institution is exempt from the frailty which 
is common to other institutions? I believe so because 
this institution is founded, not upon fleeting and super- 
ficial impressions — not upon theory and the vague dreams 
of fancy ; but upon principles the most permanent and 
the most profound in the human character. It is foun- 
ded upon passions which can never be torn from our na- 
ture, upon the deepest, the purest, the most amiable emo- 
tions of the mind, upon whatever affection has of most 
impressive, sympathy of most endearing, devotion of 
most sublime. It carries, therefore, in its bosom, the 
pledge and talisman of its future prosperity, and we may 
securely trust it to the affections of every coming age. 

Regarding this institution as connected with these mo- 
tives, I must observe, that something of this nature was 
wanting to complete the system of our national charities. 
This country has long been eminent for its liberality. 
There is no distress which does not excite corresponding 
exertions among wise and good men. No form of evil 
can arise, which is not, I might almost say, anticipated 
by a wise and compassionate policy. But all these insti- 
tutions, admirable as they are, and no lover of his coun- 
try can think of them without emotion, are yet bounded 
by the narrow horizon which limits the view of man. 
They are all subject to that inevitable law, which influen- 
ces alike the fairest productions of nature, the most con- 
summate works of art, the lovliest creations of benevo- 
lence. It remained for British charity. to soar yet a no- 
bler flight, and having exhausted this material and obvi- 
ous scene of things, to fathom the depths of eternal ages 
and search the recesses of an invisible world for fresh 
sources of inexhaustible benevolence. 

It is remarked by Fenelon, and produced by him as 
one of the proofs of the truth of the Christian religion, 
that Christianity, in pointing out an object on which the 
Supreme affections might be concentrated, has placed that 
object, not in our own sphere, within the range of mor- 
tal interests and feelings, but bey and. ourselves, and aloof 
fronvthe scope of human agency. The remark is unques- 
tionably ja^for if those contracted passions, which in 
ordinary HNfchnh with each other and impede the pro- 
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gress of any general union for a great purpose, had been 
allowed to mix with this duty ; if selfish feelings had been 
allowed to interfere, they would have distracted that su- 
preme devotion which is required* 

This sentiment, sublime and pure as the heart from 
which it flowed, may serve, I think, in some degree, to 
illustrate the motives of this institution* For if it were 
proposed to discover some end towards which the grea- 
test possible mass of genius, and talent, and virtue might 
be made to move, some object so elevated as to outstrip 
the flight of vulgar passion, and yet so level to our capa- 
cities as to invite the play and exercise of the finer affec- 
tions, where should we look for that object ? Where is 
the bright spot which attracts the nobler powers, but for- 
bids access to any unhallowed agents ? What feature is 
there in the human existence, which fulfils these condi- 
tions? Sir, there is one condition which completely an- 
swers them, and that feature is its immortality. This is 
the feature in regard to which we are all equally great or 
equally little. This is the idea which unites in itself the 
extremes of awe and tenderness, on the one hand so in- 
finitely tremendous as to vanquish and break down the 
fierce and rebellious passions— on the other, so infinitely 
affecting as to wake to the keenest excess, the most holy 
sympathies, the dearest sensibilities of our common na- 
ture. 

This is the object round which the best affections may 
gather themselves and lavish all their energies, while at 
its base the malignant propensities beat and dash them- 
selves in vain. 

And here the Bible Society has taken her stand. On 
this hallowed ground she has reared her magnificent tem- 
ple — a temple, as I trust, exempt from decay and disso- 
lution. For those fabrics which we construct of the 
vulgar materials of common life, the winds scatter them, 
the floods sweep them away— they sink by their owq 
weight ; but this edifice is imperishable as the materials 
of which it is composed, and eternal, (I speak it with re- 
verence) as that terrible name with which it is inscribed. 
It is here, beyond the confines of the grave, that the stan- 
dard has been erected, which shall gather all nations un- 
der its shade. Its feet are planted on the precints of the 
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tomb, but its head ascends to that Heaven to which it 
conducts our steps. Below indeed it is surrounded with 
clouds, inveioped in the prophetic dreams of, that hope 
which shall never make ashamed, and the awful obscuri- 
ties of that faith that dwells within the vail ; but its sum- 
mit is lost in those regions where hope vanishes in rap- 
ture, faith in vision, and where charity is all in all. 

Truly then did I say, that this institution was required 
to accomplish the noble system of our national charities 
—for now we may trace within the limits of our ovn 
country, the human existence in every stage of its pro- 
gress. We may trace its pains and sorrows, its disap- 
pointments, its decay, and dissolution. We may trace 
them, not by fixing our eyes on those calamities them- 
selves, but by regarding those means which a sleepless 
and provident benevolence has provided to oppose those 
calamities, to avert what may be contingent, to mitigate 
what may be inevitable. We may trace them as we 
trace the windings of some mighty river, by the lofty em- 
barkments which are thrown up to check its fury and re- 
press its ravages. Thus we trace misery by the exer- 
tions of benevolence ; pain and disappointment, by the 
overflowings of sympathy ; sickness, desertion, and des- 
pair, by the remedies that are supplied, the refuge that 
is opened, the cheering prospects that are unfolded. We 
trace decay by the props that are given to the waning 
strength and the promises whispered to the fainting heart. 
We trace death itself, not by its horrors, but by the 
consolations that are scattered over the tomb, by the 
hopes that are breathed round that slumber of nature, by 
the gleams of glory that descend to brighten the dark 
and narrow house. Thus, in whatever view wc regard 
man, whether as the child of hope or of sorrow — whether 
as a pilgrim in this world, or a denizen of the next ; we 
are prepared to meet him in every exigency of his con- 
dition. As men we provide for the wants of our fellow- 
men — as rational creatures we provide for the progress 
and culture of reason — as beings whose rallying word is 
immortality, we provide for an immortal existence. 

I beg pardon for intruding at such length on the pa- 
tience, of this assembly ; but if it were allowable for me, 
after, having taken this general view of the subject, to de- 
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scend into more minute particulars, I think a scene might 
be unfolded which it would task the proudest imagina- 
tion of tragic poety to rival or pourtray. Such a descrip- 
tion it is beyond my power to attempt ; I am sure I shall 
not be able to do it justice. Permit me however to re* 
mark, that amidst the various sorrows that press upon 
our feelings, there is none more distressing than the sight 
of calamity without the power of relieving it. There are 
many afflictions which admit of relief, which can be re- 
moved by the exertions of wealth, or soothed by friend- 
ship—but there are others which are folded up in the re- 
cesses of a broken heart, which no sympathy can reach, 
no human efforts assuage, and which can be healed only 
by the hand that gave the wound. 

These are the sorrows for which the Bible Society 
provides. If I were able to trace, and could persuade 
you to follow me in tracing the progress of one of those 
holy volumes, which we are met to distribute— If, for 
example, we could stand by the couch of intense pain ; 
of pain, which even the voice of friendship is unable to 
sooth, which seems to shiver the very existence, and 
looks for relief only in the sad refuge of the grave ; if 
we could here present the sacred volume, and develope 
its principles, its motives, its consolations ; if we could 
revive in the agonized heart, the remembrance of him 
who from the manger to the cross, was acquainted with 
grief, and) familiar only with privation and suffering; if 
we could awake the recollection of that spotless inno- 
cence so reviled ; that ineffable meekness so trampled 
upon ; that unutterable charity, so insulted by those 
whom it came to save. Above all, if we could awake 
the memory of those sorrows that saddened the shades 
of Gethsemane, and have made the mournful summit of 
Calvary so sacred and precious in the eyes of gratitude 
and devotion ; or if we could visit another scene, and 
observe human nature in its lowest stage of degradation ;- 
if we could penetrate the cell of the convicted murderer, 
on whom the law has affixed its brand; if we could mark 
those feelings frozen into apathy, that haggard counte- 
nance over which the passions have ceased to rave, but 
on which they have left deep the scars of their devasta- 
tion ; the traces of those tears which were wrung by re- 
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morse, and have been dried by despair ; those convul- 
sive throbs of heart which shake the whole frame* and 
give sad omen of approaching fate : if at snob a moment, 
we could at once unfold the volume of life, and with an 
angel voice proclaim, that even for him there is hope be* 
yond that dark scene of ignorance— that even for him 
there is forgiveness before the eternal throne— why, sir, 
would it not be opening Heaven to his view ! would not 
a sudden warmth thrill his bosom? would not that hard- 
ness be dissolved, and those fixed eyes melt down with 
tears of penitence and prayer ? 

Or, if passing from this scene, we should approach 
the house of mourning, and observe the widowed mo- 
ther, now bereaved of her ktst hope, refusing to be com- 
forted ; abandoned like a wreck upon the waters, to the 
sport of every grief, and forgetting, in the excess of an- 
guish every source of consolation ; if we could lead the 
mourner to the feet of him who had compassion on the j 
widowed parent, checked the bier of death, and rescued 
his victim from his grasp ; if we could then open a 
glimpse of the future, and realize that moment of re- 
union, which shall abundantly over pay years of separa- 
tion and anguish ; if in these, and many other instances, 
which will suggest themselves, I will not say, to the im- 
agination, but to the feelings of every man, we could 
watch the influence of those sacred writings, which we 
may this dav bt> the instruments- of circulating more 
widely ; if vve could mark their effects in individual ca- 
ses, in weaning from discontent and pain, in calming the 
troubled spirit, and exalting the depressed and grovel- 
ing thought, then indeed should we find the amplest mo- 
tives and rewards for the utmost exertions in this cause. 

We are about to return to our ordinary pursuits and 
pleasures, but in the midst of that career, let us some- 
times pause and recollect, that while we are immersed in 
business or amusement, these sacred volumes, like the 
eternal laws of nature, are silently performing their des- 
tined functions ; are still continuing their progress, vi- 
siting the abodes of vice and contagion— descending into 
the haunts of poverty and sorrow, cheering the cottage, 
making glad the solitary place, and brightening the de- 
sart with new verdure. We cannot, indeed, trace those 
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effects, wc cannot perceive the hopes which are awaken- 
ed, the griefs that Me assuaged, the hearts that are bound 
up* the consolations which are administered. But there 
is an eye that traces them; and one day, perhaps the 
page on which these hopes, and griefs, and consolations 
are recorded and treasured up, may be unfolded. On 
that day, we shall not repent, that we have contributed 
in our humble measure, to supply to millions of our fel- 
low creatures, die means of consolation in this life, and 
of happiness in a future state of existence* 



A Speeqh spoken at Trenton, N. J. by one qf the Stu- 
dents of the Trenton Academy, said to have teen com- 
posed for that, or a similar occasion, by the Hon* 

AnDHEW KlRKPATAlCK. 

Fellow Citizens, 

AT a time like this, when we are threatened with dan- 
gers from without and divisions from within, will it be 
thought presumption in a youth like me, to raise his voice 
in his country's cause ? Will it be thought presumption 
to call your attention to the source of her calamities, and 
to warn you of her impending ruin i 

My knowledge, I confess, is small, my experience 
smaller* In the course of my studies, however, I have 
been led into the history of ancient times. I have seen 
Greece, and Carthage, and Rome, rise in succession, and 
in succession fall. I have learned from the history of a 
thousand ages, that man is the same in every country and 
every time— that the indulgence of his unhallowed pas- 
sions, has always led him to the same disastrous end. 

The constitution of these United States, has been con- 
sidered as the greatest effort of human policy and human 
wisdom. It is fouuded on principles which in themselves 
are rational and just : upon principles which secure the 
essential rights of man. While other systems carry in 
themselves the seeds of dissolution, it was fondly hoped 
that this was formed of materials which rendered it, I 
had almost said, eternal. 
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Thinking ourselves thus secured in our civil rights, we 
began to explore the scenes of our future prosperity ; we 
cast our eyes on the vastness of our territory, the variety 
of our climate, the fertility of our soil ; we beheld every 
man, the lord of his domain, and in the full enjoyment of 
the fruits of his labour; acknowledging no superior but 
God* In this enchanting prospect, we confidently pro- 
mised to ourselves, all the comforts, all the luxuries, all 
the happiness, which earth presents to man. But alas ! 
we had forgotten that man has passions, — passions vast 
as his conceptions, and inexorable as death* 

Scarcely had we proceeded even a few years in the 
course of prosperity, when envy and ambition clothed hi 
a thousand different forms, began to raise their heads, 
and breathe in whispers what they dare not utter. But 
Washington, the father of his country, was then alive. 
Overawed by the majesty of his character, they shrunk be- 
fore him ; shrunk into their dark abodes ; where, prey- 
ing upon their own vitals, they gathered strength to as- 
sail his successor. 

No sooner had he retired from the public theatre, to 
enjoy the peaceful shades of private life, than these fell 
monsters, bursting from their dens, came forth to gorge 
themselves on the well-earned fame of the virtuous and 
the brave. 

Demagogues now arise on every side in thick succes- 
sion. For every office, however low ; for every distinction, 
however inconsiderable, competitors present themselves 
in crowds ; eager in their pursuits, and forgetful of truth 
and honour, they assail the character and die conduct of 
every public man in every station. Pretending to be friends 
of the people, they place themselves on the ramparts, to 
guard their rights, and become the heralds of a thousand 
visionary dangers. Behold the liberty— the expiring li- 
berty of America, is on every tongue ! No services howe- 
ver great, no talents however distinguished, no integrity 
however pure, is too sacred to be blasted by their pesti- 
lential breath. The unwary, deceived by their impres- 
sions ; the timid, overawed by their denunciations ; and 
the sordid, bribed by their promises, begin to listen to 
their claims ; the success of one serves only to en flame 
the ardour of the next, and his of the next, until, gaining 
new strength in their course, they become powerful by 
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their numbers, and formidable by their desperation. The 
honour*, the offices, the emoluments of government, be- 
come the objects of their rapacity* Victors in their turn, 
and in- their turn vanquished ; they become sensible of 
their danger. To gain additional strength, they form 
thenvelves into associations, no less daring than dange- 
rous— they systematize plans, no less destructive of re- 
publican principles, than they are portentious of our ap- 
proaching ruin* Thus they divide the community into 
parties; civil dissentibn takes a settled form. Their 
conflicting interest, blows into a flame, that party rage, 
which, sooner or later, must destroy every vestige of ci- 
vil liberty, and sap the foundations of our government* 
It is already in a flame : intolerance has become a virtue, 
and proscription a sacred duty. This, fellow citizens, 
this fell spirit of party, thus fostered, thus systematized, 
thus bearing down all before it, is the true source of all 
our calamities. Divided among ourselves, and enfeebled 
by our division, we have become the sport of every peo- 
ple. The Ocean, the great highway of nations, is interdic- 
ted to us. Our ships are captured, condemned, and sunk, 
in every sea— Nay, our own ports and harbors, the waters 
of the Potomac itself, the seat of the imperial city , are tin- 
ged with the blood of our citizens, and we have not cou- 
rage to avenge their wrongs.— We make war, it is true, 
but it is a war of words, and even this, feeble as it is, 
against whom is it directed ? Look at our public coun- 
cils, look at those who are called the representatives of 
this great nation ! Against whom do they direct all the 
artillery of this wordy war ? I blush to answer ! it is 
against one another. Instead of deliberating, like states- 
men, on the great concerns of the nation, we find them at 
a moment like this,' wasting their time and exhausting 
their passions, in mutual recriminations, in petty rejoic- 
ings for party successes, and ail the bitterness of party 
intrigues, — their very hall itself is converted into the tem- 
ple of discord. 

Insulted and injured as we are, by the confession of 
every man of every party, what have they done to obtain 
reparation for past injury, or security for time to come i* 
They have said, we are a great and powerful nation,-— 
they have said, our treasury is full of money, and our re- 

x 
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sources inexhaustible,-— they have talked of conquests, as 
if one man could chase a thousand, and two put ten thou- 
sand to flight : — How vain such boasting ! how impotent 
the vauntings of party rage ! when we trace them to the 
close of their session, what is the result of their mighty 
labours ? They have half repealed an obnoxious law. 

Where ? in the name of Heaven, where is this to end ? 
Shall we read the answer from the book of those who have 
gone before us ? 

Athens, the cradle of the arts, the seat of science, fell a 
victim to party spirit. The populace were misled by 
artful and ambitious men ; they were taught to believe 
that their heroes who had fought their battles, were as- 
piring at dominion ; they were taught to believe that 
their best benefactors had become enemies to their liber- 
ty. Thus inflamed with jealousies, with heart-burnings, 
and with ail the wild and wicked passions which give birth 
to civil discord ; they arrange themselves under the ban- 
ners of their respective chiefs ; they fly to arms ; they 
exhaust their strength in civil broils, and become an easy 
prey to their common enemy. 

Carthage, in her day, the mistress of commerce, rose 
rapidly to wealth and power.— She disputed with Rome, 
the empire of the world. The immortal Hannibal led her 
armies into the fertile plains of Italy, and threatened her 
proud capital with swift destruction. Already the Ro- 
man eagle had clapped her wings for flight : already her 
proud towers nodded to their fall. But the fame of Han- 
nibal kindled into a flame that party spirit which his ri- 
vals had nurtured at home ; his supplies were withheld ; 
he was stopped in his glorious career ; he retreated ; was 
vanquished; and Carthage fell. 

In Rome, too, predestined to be* the mistress of the 
world, this fiend from time to time reared his gorgon's 
head, rough with a thousand hissing serpents. The ba- 
nishment of Camillus, which exposed the city to the fury 
of the Gauls ; the struggles of Scylla and Marius, which 
ended in the domination of one of the bloodiest tyrants re- 
corded in the annals of man ; the dissentions of Caesar 
and Pompey, which terminated the republic ; were the 
fruits of party spirit nurtured by ambitious men. Think 
not, however, that these were silent passions brooding in 
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the hearts of single heroes. No, they generated there ; 
they were artfully instilled into the breasts of honest citi- 
zens in a thousand suspicious forms. Their jealousies, 
their fears, their hopes ; every avenue to the human 
breast was seized upon ; every passion was put into mo- 
tion, until the whole empire was kindled into one univer- 
sal flame* The plains of Pharsalia, were tH^ fields of the 
mighty contest, and in the plains of Pharsalia i» Juried 
the genius of ancient Rome. On that memorable day, 
the sun of her liberty set, never to rise again. 

Such are the memorable examples of ancient times :— 
Shall I add to this the fate of the United Provinces, and 
of the Helvetic confederacy of modern days. 

We have seen, in our time, that republic, which had 
gallantly contended with Philip II. for her liberty, and 
with Lewis XIV. for her independence, so distracted by 
internal divisions as to become the easy triumph of a 
small Prussian army in a single campaign. We see her 
now from the same cause, the abject slave of a lawless 
usurper. Helvetia too, the virtue of whose sons, and 
the strength of whose mountains, had promised her im- 
mortality, where is she ? The victim of party spirit, her 
name is blotted from the chart of nations. What then, 
my fellow citizens, are we to expect ? Fostering this fell 
destroyer in our bosoms, are we to expect a better fate 1 
Will causes cease to produce their effects ? Will nature 
change its course for us ! No. We are already on the 
brink of ruin, and unless we save ourselves by our wis- 
dom, we are gone for ever ! Let us with one heart, then, 
unite in our country's cause — let us nobly sacrifice envy 
and ambition at the shrine of liberty— let us decree eter- 
nal freedom to our country. Civil discord alone can sap 
the foundations of our government, and wrest from us 
the blessings of her republican institutions. United as a 
band of brothers, we are firm, and our strength and our 
liberty are immortal. The world may confederate its 
powers, and proudly threaten our destruction ; but the 
genius of America, lowering high on this rock of ada- 
mant, shall scatter their confederated hosts, and vindi- 
cate the honours of our country. 
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Extract from the Ontario Messenger— AwcwYMOtrs. 

IT required no extraordinary degree of foresight to 
predict that the present war, waged in defence of those 
rights which no independent nation can forego or relin- 
quish, would in ^consequences affect the vitals and sta- 
mina of *be nation itself. That it would bring to the 
***** not only the energies of our free government, but the 
attachment of freemen to their liberties. But nothing 
abort of divine prescience could have foretold that by 
a sodden and unlocked for termination of the European 
contest, the vast weight of English power should be di- 
rected against this rising republic. That the same hands 
which for twenty years have desolated Europe with their 
ravages, should so suddenly relinquish their prey in that 
quarter, and in the short space of five months be wafted 
Across the Atlantic, and commence the work of destruc- 
tion in this country. •<—These events have astonished the 
actors themselves, and in their rapid progress outstripped 
their most sanguine and even romantic anticipations. 
But as calamities thicken around us, the clouds of mis* 
fortune lower on our hemisphere, shall we not see the 
spirit of the nation rising with proportionate vigor and for- 
titude to meet the trial ? The present aspect of our af- 
fairs in the north, south, and west, seems to indicate that 
such hopes are not altogether illusory. 
. From the ruins of our fallen capital, the redeeming ge- 
nius of the nation has gone forth. The dormant fire of 
the revolution is kindling afresh, and will ere long burst 
forth with terrible execution upon ou£ invaders. Aa the 
enemy approaches our shores in formidable array, and 
his designs are more fnlly developed, the clamorous voice 
of party seems to be hushed. We are no longer mocked 
by the discrepancy of factious tongues. The nation is 
le$ to the utterance of her own native unsophisticated 
language and feeling. What is that language but her 
awn vernacular idiom of *76 ? What is that feeling, but 
a filial love of country, a fond attachment to the soil, the 
home that gave us birth— an indignation exasperated in- 
to fury against the foe that would spoil and lay waste this 
blessed inheritance ? Such feelings are expressed in the 
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general solicitude for the success of our arms— in the 
works of defence which have risen into existence by gra- 
tuitous labour of thousands of our citizens — in the alacri- 
ty with which our militia embody, arm, and advance to 
thfe post of danger. We have seen the ct peaceful sons of 
toil," exchange the implements of their daily occupations 
for the weapons of death. Glowing with generous ar- 
dour, with the fire of hereditary valour, and clad in the 
armour of their country, they Have encountered the vaun- 
ted conquerors of France and Spain. These mighty in- 
vincibles have proved but men, and mortal men too. 
They could vanquish the legions of Marmont, Soult, and 
Suchet, but in the hardy, though undisciplied Americans, 
they find a different enemy. The banks of the Saranac 
and the shores of Erie and Cham plain have witnessed 
their intrepidity and firmness in battle, and resounded 
with the shouts of their victories. 

While the tars of our country have dextrously snatch- 
ed the palm of victory from the mistress of the ocean ; 
again and again asserted their superiority and their right 
to the high road of nations, the troops composing our ar- 
mies, inspired by a patriotic and laudable emulation, 
have fought with a valor worthy of the fame of their an- 
cestors and the just cause which they are called on to de- 
fend* At Plattsburgh they have met the governor-general 
of the Canadas,bringing with him an overwhelming force, 
with " all the materials of fury, havoc, and desolation," 
all the apparel and furniture of Mars in his train. In 
vain did he attempt to pass the Saranac — in vain erect 
batteries and open the potent thunders of his cannon— 
the opposing shore presented a host of freemen in arms* 
They have quitted their fire-sides — they have come to de- 
fend their homes, their wives, and children ; their souls 
are ardent for the combat ; their arms deal a leaden tem- 
pest more fatal than the pestilence ; while the brave and 
accomplished Macomb, with his intrepid band of artille- 
rists, rocks this firmament of earth with his deafening 
thunders. While the battle rages, while the daemon of 
carnage walks amidst the embattled ranks, behold on the 
undulated bosom of Champlain a spectacle which attracts 
all eyes and engages all hearts. M'Donough awaits the 
chaplet of immortal fame. . He demands a sea^t with tf)$ 

*? 
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Hulls, Decaturs, and Perrys of the ocean. Pensive he 
treads the decks of the Saratoga — Silence reigns along 
the deadly range of his divisions— Each midshipman at 
his post, and every tar braced to his position. The smo- 
king port-fire announces the preparation complete, and 
the foe bears down, impelled by the favoring breeze. 
Awful, indeed, is the suspense, but its duration is short. 
The stately Conitance utters a broadside from her threa 
teoing ports, and quick the Saratoga gives it in return. 
Downie, who was perhaps generous and brave, like Bar 
clay ; whose excellence may be celebrated by other and 
abler pens— Downie was not doomed to see the flag of 
the Conftance lowered. At that hour he lay cold in his 
cabin ; the night of eternal oblivion had set upon his sen- 
ses'—Around him lay his companions in arms, weltering 
in death. His cock pit glutted and his decks strewed 
With carnage and ruin. Peace to the spirits of our fallen 
fees. The cannon of the victor has tolled their knell to 
the surrounding mountains, and they sleep with the brave 
of other times. Thus the God of battles has crowned our 
arms with another victory ; let us not be insensible to his 
goodness, but prove ourselves worthy of his favor and 
the high destinies which await the republic. 



Eulogy on Washington^ by Dr. Elisha C. Dick:. 

IF there be an animating thought, while yet the tear 
of sorrow hangs upon the cheek, may it not be drawn 
from an imaginary view of that most interesting picture 
which America would at this moment exhibit, were it 
possible to be comprised within the scope of vision ? 

Four millions of the human race, free in their thoughts 
and affections— -unrestrained in their actions, widely dis- 
persed over an extensive portion of the habitable globe, 
are seen devoted to a single purpose ;— A people detach- 
ed by local causes— actuated in common life by opposite 
views, or rivals in the pursuit of similar objects ;— jea- 
lous in all other matters of general concern— are offering 
the tribute of affection to the memory of their common 
friend, fa vain shall we examine the records ©f ami- 
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quity for its parallel. Worth so transcendent as to me- 
rit universal homage, with a correspondent desire to be- 
stow it, mark an event in the history of our country, 
that may be considered as a phenomenon in the annals 
of man* 

The institution of games, the denomination of cities 
and empires, the erection of monuments of marble and 
bronse, have severally served to perpetuate the memory 
of illustrious characters ; but how often may the paren- 
tage of their celebrity be traced to either a single acci- 
dent, or to a fortuitous combination of circumstances. 
To which of the Sages, Patriots, or Heroes of past ages, 
shall we recur for an example of that uncommon assem- 
blage of virtufb and talents, that were blended in the 
character of our beloved Washington ? Be it the privi- 
lege of posterity, when it shall desire to honour unusual 
merit, By comparative commendation, to employ his 
name as a term of superlative applause ; but let us no 
longer mutilate his well earned fame, by looking back to 
antiquity for his model. His early manifestation of ex* 
traordinary capacity— his uniform preference of the pub- 
lic good to private enjoyment— his unwearied labours in 
the service of his country, for upwards of forty years, 
deservedly place him on the highest point of human ex- 
altation. 

Pre-eminence in social life, is more frequently the ef- 
fect of exertion than of unusual talents ; and most men 
might have been wiser and better than they are, had im- 
provement at all times been their fixed purpose : but the 
individual whom a beneficent Providence selected, as his 
favourite instrument to dispense the blessings of political 
li£e and liberty to his country, seemed peculiarly fitted 
for that resplendent commission, by the munificent hand 
of nature. Presages of his future eminence were to be 
drawn from his earliest life. While yet at school, his 
deportment was such as to procure him the confidence 
and respect of his young companions : He was the com- 
mon arbiter of their juvenile disputations, and his deci- 
sions were conclusive and satisfactory. 

Possessing a mind peculiarly collected in its structure, 
elevated in its views, and firm in' its purposes, he saw at 
once the importance of intellectual ascendency, and soon 
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acquired the absolute dominion of him&elf.*-Endow- 
ments so rare and inestimable, drew, him early into ge- 
neral view, and attracted the notice of the constituted 
authorities. At the age of twenty one years, bearing a 
major's commission in the provincial forces, he is select- 
ed by the colonial executive of Virginia, for tfre perform- 
ance of a critical and momentous embassy to the French 
commander on the Ohio. He engages in the perilous 
and responsible enterprize. Undaunted by the chill 
blasts of winter — undismayed by a view of the pathless 
wild that lay before him, he takes his departure from. 
Williamsburg, and moves on with unshaken purpose, to 
his point of destination. Having produced his creden- 
tials and remonstrated ineffectually againgfr the incursions 
of the French, we see him on his return, environed by 
imminent and complicated dangers, from which the pro* 
vidential hand of Heaven alone can extricate him. He 
has already escaped the murderously meditated volley of 
the savage in ambush— he is now contending with the 
elements. Embarked with his few attendants on a has- 
tily constructed raft, the impetuosity of the torrent, with 
assailing bodies of ice, bear him along their turbulent 
course, and threaten inevitable destruction. The youth- 
ful hero, opposing his utmost strength to the wayward 
current, is plunged into its icy bosom. For a moment 
he is invisible, and his disconsolate companions deplore the 
loss of their leader ;— but be rises again, and buffeting 
the angry surface of the flood, recovers the raft, which 
is arrested in its progress by an insulated cluster of rocks. 
The night approaches, and patiently to wait the return 
of day is a point of necessity. Disconsolate and drear 
the abode, but more terrible the surrounding prospect* 
The intense severity of the weather, in recompense for 
his sufferings, presented in the morning an animating 
spectacle. The ice locked and firm, enables him to pro* 
ceed in safety to the destined shore, and he pursues with- 
out further impediment his homeward way. 

The extraordinary capacity, first exemplified in the 
prosecution of this inaugural mission, was afterwards 
more amply displayed on the banks of Monongahela. 
On that occasion, the several important properties essen- 
tial to military command, were manifested in die pre- 
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serration of the remnant of a vanquished . army. A 
youth untutored in the schools of war— by the peculiar 
strength and ingenuity of his own mind, effected an 
achievement, that would have given additional lustre to 
the fiune of a distinguished veteran. 

An eventful page in the book of fate, was yet undis- 
closed. An era approached when the hero of Monon- 
gahela, was to be introduced to an admiring world ;— a 
memorable epoch, that was at once to give existence to 
one of the most extensive empires on earth, and to stamp 
a brilliant immortality on the individual, who was cho- 
sen by Heaven to execute its mighty mandate. The 
American colonies, the legitimate offspring of Britain, 
feel the hand that should foster, become oppressive and 
severe* They venture but affectionately to complain.— 
The parent rebukes, urges submission, imposes with 
augmented rigour and threatens coercions. Petitions 
and respectful expostulations are tried ineffectually. In 
pacific, but in more dignified terms, they now remon- 
strate. They appeal to reason, to justice, and truth* 
Parental displeasure is, kindling into wrath and revenge* 
They view at a distance the gathering storm, and pre- 
pare to encounter it. Dreadful the impending conflict*, 
and incalculable the issue; but the price of victory is 
inestimable. A sense of common injury, common dan- 

?:r, and common interest, inspire union and energy, 
hey re-collect their little army, untried, undisciplined. 
In the hands of their beloved Washington, they at the 
same moment deposit the chief command and their hopes 
of success. Pledged to himself, his fellow citizens, and 
to his God, he accepts the sacred trust, and determines 
to give liberty to his country, or perish in the enterprize* 
Thus prepared and thus headed, making a solemn appeal 
to the inhabitants of the earth, they implore the Almighty 
aid, and enter upon the unequal and terrible combat. 

It is unnecessary to our present purpose to trace mi- 
nutely the chain of succeeding incidents. The issue at 
once gave birth to our wide spreading empire, and 
crowned the hero with wreaths of immortal glory. Gaz- 
ing nations, passing in wonder from the magnificent work 
to its author, are unsettled as to their chief point of ad- 
miration; while Columbia, glowing with celestial rap- 
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ture, greets with boundless gratitude and affection, her 
favourite son* 

The saviour of his country, disbanding his martial 
ranks, tenders his sage advice to his fellow citizens, be- 
stows a benediction on his companions in arms, and re- 
tires to the calm retreat of private life. 

Smiling peace resumes her gentle reign. Agriculture 
and commerce, reviving from their bed of anguish, lead 
on in triumph to the altar of liberty, their long train of 
national blessings. A plan for the preservation of the 
altar, and the equitable distribution of its blessings, re- 
quires the aid of the aggregate wisdom of the United 
States. Amidst this brilliant assemblage, this constella- 
tion of enlightened minds, the father of his people again 
appears and shines supremely refulgent. Restraining by 
his harmonizing presence, the discordant operation of so- 
cial interests, tempering the ardour of discussion, and 
holding up to view the balance of relative rights, he saw 
their united labours terminate in the production of a sys- 
tem of general goverment, which, receiving the sanction 
of his approbation, became the palladium of the national 
independence. 



Extract from an Eulogy on the death of Washington, by 
Hon. Fisher Ames, l. l. d. 

I AM oppressed, and know not how to proceed with 
my subject. Washington, blessed be God ! who endued 
him with wisdom and clothed him with power ; Wash- 
ington issued his proclamation of neutrality, and, at an 
early period, arrested the intrigues of France and the 
passions of his countrymen, on the very edge of the pre- 
cipice of war and revolution. > 

This act of firmness, at the hazard of his reputation 
and peace, entitles him to the name of the first of pa- 
triots. Time was gained for the citizens to recover 
their virtue and good sense, and they soon recovered 
them. The crisis was passed, and America was saved. 

You and I, most respected fellow citizens, should be 
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sooner tired than satisfied, in recounting the particulars 
of this illustrious man's life* 

How great he appeared while he administered the go- 
vernment, how much greater when he retired from it, 
how he accepted the chief military command under his 
wise and upright successor, how his life was unspotted 
like his fame, and how his death was worthy of his life, 
are so many distinct subjects of instruction, and each of 
them singly more than enough for an eulogium. I leave 
the task, however, to history and to posterity ; they will 
be faithful to it. 

It is not impossible, that some will affect to consider 
the honours paid to this great patriot by the nation, as ex- 
cessive, idolatrous, and degrading to freemen, who are all 
equal. I answer, that refusing to virtue its legitimate hon- 
ours, would not prevent their being lavished, in future, on 
any worthless and ambitious favourite. If this day's exam- 
ple should have its natural effect, it will be salutary. Let 
such honours be so conferred only when, in future, they 
shall be so merited : then the public sentiment will not 
be misled, nor the principles of a just equality corrupted. 
The best evidence of reputation is a man's whole life. 
We have now, alas ! all Washington's before us. There 
has scarcely appeared a really great man, whose charac- 
ter has been more admired in his life time, or less cor- 
rectly understood by his admirers. When it is compre- 
hended, it is no easy task to delineate its excellencies in 
such a manner, as to give to the portrait both interest 
and resemblance ; for it requires thought and study to 
understand the true ground of the superiority of his char- 
acter over many others, whom he resembled in the prin- 
ciples of action, and even in the manner of acting. But 
perhaps he excels all the great men that ever lived, in the 
steadiness of his adherence to his maxims of life, and in 
the uniformity of all his conduct to the same maxims. 
These maxims, though wise, were yet not so remarkable 
for their wisdom, as for their authority over his life : for 
if there were any errors in his judgment, (and he disco- 
vered as few as any man) we know of no blemishes in his 
virtue. He was the patriot without reproach : he loved 
his country well enough to hold his success in serving it, 
an ample recompense. Thus for self-love and love of 
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country coincided : but when his country needed sacrifi- 
ces, that no other man could, or perhaps would be willing 
to make* he did not even hesitate. This was virtue in its 
most exalted character* More than once he put his fame 
at hazard* when he had reason to think it would, be sacri- 
ficed, at least in this age* Two instances cannot be de- 
nied : when the army was disbanded ; and again, when 
he stood like Leonidas at the pass of Thermopylae, to 
defend our independence against France. 

It is indeed almost as difficult to draw his character, as 
the portrait of virtue. The reasons are similar: our 
ideas of moral excellence are obscure, because they are 
complex, and we are obliged to resort to illustrations. 
Washington's example is the happiest, to show what vir- 
tue is ; and to delineate his character, we naturally expa- 
tiate on the beauty of virtue : much must be felt, and 
much imagined. His pre-eminence is not so much to be 
seen in the display of any one virtue, as in the possession 
of them all, and in the practice of the most difficult 
Hereafter, therefore, his character must be studied be- 
fore it will be striking; and then it will be admitted as a 
model, a precious one to a free republic ! 

It is no less difficult to speak of his talents. They 
were adapted to iead^without dazzling mankind ; and to 
draw forth and employ the talents of others, without be- 
ing misled by them. In this he was certainly superior, 
that he neither mistook nor misapplied his own. His 
great modesty and reserve would have concealed them, 
if great occasions had not called them forth ; and then, 
as he never spoke from affectation to shine, nor acted 
from any sinister motives, it is from their effects only 
that we are to judge of their greatness and extent. In 
public trusts, where men, acting conspicuously, are cau- 
tious, and in those private concerns, where few conceal 
or resist their weaknesses, Washington was uniformly 
great, pursuing right conduct from right maxims. His 
talents ware such as assist a sound judgment, and ripen 
with it. His prudence was consummate, and seemed to 
take the direction of his powers and passions ; for, as a 
soldier, he was more solicitous to avoid mistakes that 
might be fatal, than to perform exploits that are brilliant ; 
and as a statesman, to adhere to just principles, however 
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old, than to pursue novelties j and therefore, in both cha- 
racters, his qualities were singularly adapted to the 
interest, and were tried in the greatest perils of the 
country. His habits of inquiry were so far remarkable, 
that he was never satisfied with investigating, nor desist- 
ed from it, so long as he had less than all the light that 
he could obtain upon a subject, and then made his deci- 
sion without bias. 

This command over the partialities that so generally 
stop men short, or turn them aside in their pursuit of 
truth, is one of the chief causes of his unvaried course 
of right conduct in so many difficult scenes, where every 
human actor must be presumed to err. If he had strong 
passions, he had learned to subdue them, and to be mo- 
derate and mild. If he had weaknesses, he concealed 
them, which is rare, and excluded them from the govern- 
ment of his temper and conduct, which is still more rare. 
If he loved fame, he never made improper compliances 
for what is called popularity. The fame he enjoyed is of 
the kind that will last for ever ; yet it was rather the ef- 
fect, than the motive, of his conduct. Some future 
Plutarch will search for a parallel to his character. Epa- 
minondas is perhaps the brightest name of all antiquity. 
Our Washington resembled him in the purity and ardour 
of his patriotism ; and, like him, he first exalted the glo- 
ry of his country. There, it is to be hoped, the parallel 
ends : for Thebes fell with Epaminondas. But such 
comparisons cannot be pursued far, without departing 
from the similitude. For we shall find it as difficult to 
compare great men as great rivers ; some we admire for 
the length and rapidity of their current, and the grandeur 
of their cataracts ; others, for the majestic silence and 
fulness of their streams : we cannot bring them together 
to measure the difference of their waters. The unambi- 
tious life of Washington, declining fame, yet courted by 
it, seemed, like the Ohio, to choose its long way through 
solitudes, diffusing fertility; or like his own Potomac., 
widening and deepening his channel, as he approaches 
the sea, and displaying most the usefulness and serenity 
of his greatness towards the end of his course. Such a 
citizen would do honour to any country* The constant 
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veneration and affection of his country will show, that it 
was worthy of such a citizen. 

However his military fame may excite the wonder of 
mankind, it is chiefly by his fcivil magistracy, that his ex- 
ample will instruct them. Great generals have arisen 
in all ages of the world, and perhaps most in those of des- 
potism and darkness. In times of violence and convul- 
sion, they rise, by the force of the whirlwind; high enough 
to ride in it, and direct the storm. Like meteors, they 
glare on the black clouds with a splendour, that, while it 
dazzles and terrifies, makes nothing visible but the dark- 
ness. The fame of heroes is indeed growing vulgar: 
they multiply in every long war ; they stand in history, 
and thicken in their ranks, almost as undistinguished as 
their own soldiers. 

But such a chief magistrate as Washington appears 
like the pole star in a clear sky, to direct the skilful 
statesman. His presidency will form an epoch, and be 
distinguished as the age of Washington. Already it as- 
sumes its high place in the political region* Like the 
milky way, it whitens along its allotted portion of the he- 
misphere. The latest generations of men will survey; 
through the telescope of history, the space where so ma- 
ny virtues blend their rays, and delight to separate them 
into groups and distinct virtues. As the best illustration 
of them, the living monument, to which the first of patri- 
ots would have chosen to consign his fame, it is my ear- 
nest prayer to Heaven, that our country may subsist, even 
to that late day, in the plenitude of its liberty and hap- 
piness, and mingle its mild glory with Washington* 



Oration on the death of Washington, by Rev. John M. 
Mason, d. d. 

Fellow Citizens, 

THE offices of this day belong less to eloquence than 
to grief. We celebrate one of those great events, *fhich, 
by uniting public calamity • with private affliction, create 
in every bosom a response to the throes of an empire. 
God, who doeth wonders ; whose ways must be adored 
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but not questioned, in severing from the embraces of 
America her first beloved patriot, has imposed on her the 
duty of blending impassioned feeling with profound and 
unmurmuring submission. An assembled nation, lamen- 
ting a father in their departed chief; absorbing every 
inferior consideration in the sentiment of their common 
loss ;, mingling their recollections and their anticipations ; 
their wishes, their regrets, their sympathies, and their 
tears, is a spectacle not more tender than awful, and ex- 
cites emotions too mighty for utterance. I should have 
no right to complain, Americans, if, instead of indulging 
me with your attention, you should command me to re- 
tire, and leave you to weep in the silence of wo. I should 
deserve the reprimand, were I to appear before you with 
the pretensions of eulogy. No! Eulogy has mistaken her 
province and her powers, when she assumes for her 
theme the glory of Washington* His deeds and his vir- 
tues are his high eulogium* His deeds most familiar to 
your memories, his virtues most dear to your affections* 
To me, therefore, nothing is permitted, but to borrow 
from yourselves. And though a pencil more daring than 
mine, would languish in attempting to retrace the living 
lines which the finger of Truth has drawn upon your 
hearts, you will bear with me, while on a subject which 
dignifies every thing related to it, " I tell you that which 
you yourselves do know." 

The name of Washington, connected with all that is 
most brilliant in the history of our country, and in human 
character, awakens sensations which agitate the fervors 
of youth, and warm the chill bosom of age. Transpor* 
ted to the times when America rose to repel her wrongs, 
and to claim her destinies, a scene of boundless grandeur 
bursts upon our view. Long had her filial duty expos- 
tulated with parental injustice. Long did she deprecate 
the rupture of those ties which she had been proud of 
preserving and displaying. But her humble intreaty 
spurned ; aggressions followed by the rod, and the rod 
by scorpions, having changed remonstrance into murmur, 
and murmur into resistance, she transfers her grievances 
from the throne of earth to the throne of Heaven ; and 
precedes by an appeal to the God of hattles, her appeal 
to the sword of war. At issue now with the mistress of 
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the seas ; unfurnished with equal means of defence ; the 
convulsive shock approaching^ and every evil omen pas- 
sing before her, one step of rashness or of folly may seal 
her doom. In this accumulation of trouble, who shall 
command her confidence, anfl face her dangers, and eon- 
duct her cause ? God, whose kingdom ruleth over all, 
prepares from afar the instruments best adapted to his 
purpose. By an influence which it would be as irration- 
al to dispute, as it is vain to scrutinize, he stirs up the 
spirit of the statesman and the soldier. Minds on which 
he has bestowed the elements of greatness, are brought, 
by his providence, into contact with exigencitss which 
rouse* them into action. It is in the season of effort and 
of peril that impotence disappears, and energy arises. 
The whirlwind which sweeps away the glow-worm, Tin- 
covers the fire of genius, and kindles it into a blaze that 
irradiates at once both the zenith and the poles.— -But 
among the heroes who 6prung from obscurity, when the 
college, the counting-house, and the plough, teemed with 
44 thunderbolts of war," none could, in all respects, meet 
the wants and the wishes of America. She required, in 
her leader, a man reared under her own eye ; who com- 
bined wigi distinguished talent, a character above suspi- 
cion ; who had added to his physical and moral qualities 
the ' experience of difficult service ; a man who should 
concentrate in himself the public affections and confiden- 
ces ; who should know how to multiply the energies of 
every 'other man under his direction, and to make disas- 
ter itself the means of success — his arm a fortress, and his 
name a host. Such a man it were almost presumption to 
expect ; but such a man all-ruling Heaven had provided, 
and that man was Washington* 

Pre-eminent already in worth, he is summoned by his 
country to the pre-eminence of toil and of danger. Un- 
allured by the charms of opulence : unappalled by the ha- 
zard of a dubious warfare : urimoved by the prospect of 
being, in the event of failure, the first and most conspi- 
cuous victim, he obeys her mandate, because he loves his 
duty. The resolve is firm, for the probation is terrible. 
His theatre is a world ; his charge a family of nations ; 
the interest staked in his hands, the prosperity of millions 
nnborn in ages to come. His means, under aid from on 
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high, die resources of his own breast, with the raw re*» 
eruits and irregular supplies of distracted colonies* O 
crisis worthy of such a hero ! — Followed by her little 
bands, her prayers, and her tears, Washington espouses 
the quarrel of his country* As he moves on to the con* 
flict, every heart palpitates* and every knee trembles* The 
foe, alike valiant and veteran, presents no easy conquest, 
nor ought inviting but to those who had consecrated their 
blood to the public weal. The Omnipotent, who allots 
great? enjoyment as the meed of great exertion, had or* 
daisied thai America should be free ; but that she should 
learn to value the blessing by the price of its Acquisition* 
She shall go to a" wealthy place," but her way is 
" through fire and through water." Many a generous 
chief must bleed, and many a gallant youth sink, at his 
side, into the surprised grave ; the field must be heaped 
with shun ; the purple torrent must roll, ere the angel of 
peace descend. with his olive* It is here, amid devasta- 
tion', and horror, and death, that Washington must reap 
bis laurels, and engrave his trophies on the shields of im- 
mortality. Shall Delaware and Princeton ? Shall Mon- 
mouth and York !— But 1 may not particularize ; far less 
repeat the tale which babes recite, which poets sing, and 
fame has published to a listening world* Every scene of 
his action was a scene of his triumph* Now, he saved 
the republic by more than Fabian caution ; now, he aven- 
ged her by more than Carthagenian fierceness. While, 
at every stoke, her forests and. her hills re-echoed to her 
shout, " The sword of the £ord and of Wmhtngton J" 
. — Nor was this the vain applause of partiality and en- 
thusiasm. The blasted schemes of Britain ; her broken 
and her captive hosts, proclaimed the terror of his arms* 
Skilled were her chiefs, and brave her legions : but brave- 
ry and skill rendered .them a conquest more worthy of 
Washington* True, he suffered, in his turn, repulse and 
even defeat* It was i>oth natural and needful* Unche- 
quered with reverse, his story would have resembled ra* 
ther the fictions of romance* than the truth of narrative; 
And had he been neither defeated nor repulsed, we had 
never seen all the grandeur of his soul. He arrayed 
himself in fresh honours by that whkh ruins even the 
great— Vicissitude He could not only: subdue atv ece~> 

Y2 
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my, but, what is infinitely more, he could subdue misfor- 
tune. With an equanimity which gave temperance to 
victory, and cheerfulness to disaster, he balanced the 
fortunes of the state. In the face of hostile prowess ; in 
the midst of mutiny and treason : surrounded with as- 
tonishment, irresolution, and despondence, Washington 
remained erect, unmoved, invincible. Whatever ills 
America might endure in maintaining her rights, she ex- 
ulted that she had nothing to fear from her commander 
in chief. The event justified her most sanguine presa- 
ges. That invisible hand which guided him at firs^ con- 
tinued to guard and to guide him through the successive 
stages of the revolution. Nor did he account it a weak- 
ness to bend the knee in homage to its supremacy, and 
prayer for its direction. This was the armour of Wash- 
ington : This the salvation of his country. 

The hope of her reduction at length abandoned; her 
war of liberty brought, in the. establishment of Indepen- 
dence, to that honourable conclusion for which it had 
been undertaken ; the hour arrived when he was to re- 
sign the trust which he had accepted with diffidence. To 
a mind less pure and elevated, the situation of America 
would have furnished the pretext, as well as the means, 
of military usurpation. Talents equal to daring enter- 
prize ; the derangement of public affairs ; unbounded po- 
pularity ? and the devotion of a suffering army, would 
have been to every other a strong, and to almost any 
other, an irresistible temptation* In Washington they 
did not produce even the pain of self-denial. They ad- 
ded the last proof of his disinterestedness ; and imposed 
on his country the last obligation to gratitude. Impene- 
trable by corrupting influence ; deaf to honest hut erring 
solicitation ; irreconcileable;with every disloyal sentiment, 
he urged the necessity, and set the example, of laying 
down in peace, arms .assumed for the common defence. 
But to separate from the companions of his danger and 
his glory, was, .even for Washington, a difficult task. 
About to leave them for ever, a thousand sensations rush- 
ed upon his heart* and all the soldier melted in the man. 
He who has no tenderness, has no magnanimity. Wash- 
ington, could vanquish, and Washington could weep* 
Never was afectioo moce cordially reciprocated. The 
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grasped hand ; the silent anguish ; the spontaneous tear 
trickling down the scarred cheek ; the wistful look, as he 
passed, after the warrior who should never again point 
their way to victory*— form a scene for nature's painter, 
and for nature's bard. 

Bat we must not lose, in our sensibility, the remem- 
brance of his penetration, his prudence, his regard of pub- 
lic honour, and of public faith. Abhorring outrage ; jea- 
lous for the reputation, and dreading the excesses, of even 
a gallant army, flushed with conquest, prompted by in- 
cendiaries, and sheltered by a semblance of right, his last 
act of authority is to dismiss them to their homes without 
entering die capital. Accompanied with a handful of 
troops, he repairs to the council of the States, and, 
through them, surrenders to his country the sword which 
he had drawn in her defence. Singular phenomenon ! 
Washington becomes a private citizen. He exchanges 
supreme command for the tranquillity of domestic life. 
Go, incomparable man ! to adorn no less the civic vir- 
tues, than the splendid achievements of the field : Go, 
rich in the consciousness of thy high deserts: Go, with 
the admiration of the world, with the plaudit of millions, 
and the orisons of millions more, for thy temporal and 
thine eternal bliss!. 

The gory oi Washington seemed now complete. While 
the universal voice proclaimed that he might decline, with 
honour, every future burden, it was a wish and an opi- 
nion, almost as universal, that he would not jeopardize 
the fame which he had so nobly won. Had personal con- 
siderations swayed his mind this would have been his 
own decision. But, untutored in the philosophism of the 
age, he had not learned to separate the maxims of wis- 
dom from die injunctions of duty. His soul was not de- 
based by that moral cowardice which fears to risk popu- 
larity for the general good. Having assisted in the for- 
mation of an efficient government which he had refused 
to dictate or enforce at the mouth of his cannon, he was 
ready to contribute the weight of his character to insure 
its effect. And his country rejoiced in an opportunity of 
testifying, that, much as she loved and trusted others, she 
stiH loved and trusted him most. Hailed, by her unani- 
mous aufivage, the pilot of the state, he approaches the 
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awful helm, and grasping it with equal firmness and ease, 
demonstrates that farms of power cause no embarrass* 
ment to him. 

In so novel an experiment, as a nation framing a go- 
vernment for herself under no impulse but that of reason ; 
adopting it through no force but the force of conviction ; 
and putting it into operation without bloodshed or vio- 
lence, it was all important thather first magistrate should 
possess her unbounded good-will. Those elements of 
discord which lurked in the diversity of local. interest ; 
in the collision of political theories ; in the irritations of 
party ; in the disappointed or gratified ambition; of indi- 
viduals ; and which, notwithstanding her graceful transi- 
tion, threatened the harmony of America, it was for 
Washington alone to control and repress,* His tried in- 
tegrity, his ardent patriotism, were instead of a volume 
of arguments for the excellence of that system which he 
approved and supported. Among the simple and honest, 
whom no artifice was omitted to ensnare, there were 
thousands who knew little of the philosophy of govern- 
ment, and less of the nice machinery of the constitution ; 
but they knew that Washington was wise and good ; they 
knew it was impossible that he should betray them ; and 
by this they were rescued from the fangs of faction. Ages 
will not furnish so instructive a comment on that cardi- 
nal virtue of republicans, confidence in the men of their 
choice ; nor a more salutary antedote against the pesti- 
lential principle, that the soul of a republic is jealousy. 
At the commencement of her federal government, mis- 
trust would have ruined America; in confidence, she 
found her safety. 

The re-appearance of Washington as a statesman, ex- 
cited the conjecture of the old world, and the anxiety of 
the new. His martial fame had fixed a criterion, however 
inaccurate, of his civil administration. Military genius 
does neither confer nor imply political ability. Whate- 
ver merit may be attached to the faculty of arranging the 
principles, and prosecuting the details, of an army, it 
must be conceded that vaster comprehensions belong to 
the statesman. Ignorance r vanity, the love of paradox, 
and the love ef mischief, affecting to sneer at the " mys- 
tery of government,' 9 have indeed, taught, that common 
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sense and common honesty are his only requisites. The 
nature of things and the experience of every people, in 
every age, teach a different doctrine. America had multi- 
tude* who possessed both those qualities, but she had only 
one Washington. To adjust, in the best compromise, a 
thousand interfering views, so as to effect the greatest 
good of the whole with the least inconvenience to the 
parts; to curb the dragon of faction by means which en- 
sure the safety of public liberty ; to marshal opinion and 
prejudice among the auxilanes of the law ; in fine, to 
touch the main spring of national agency, so as to pre- 
serve the equipoise of its powers, and to make the 
feeblest movement of the extremities accord with the 
impulse at the centre,, is only for genius of the highest 
order. To excel equally in military and political science, 
has been the praise of a few chosen spirits, among whom, 
with a proud preference, we enrol the father of our 
country. 

It was the fortune of Washington to direct transactions 
of which the repetition is hardly within the limits of hu- 
man possibilities. When he entered on his first presiden- 
cy, all the interests of the continent were vibrating through 
the arch of political uncertainty. The departments of 
the new government were to be marked out, and filled 
up ; foreign relations to be regulated ; the physical and 
moral strength of the nation to be organized ; and that 
at a time when scepticism in politics, no less than religion 
and morals, was preparing, throughout Europe, to spring 
the mine of revolution and ruin. In discharing his first 
duties, that same intelligent, cautious, resolute procedure, 
which had rendered him the bulwark of war, now exhi- 
bited him as the guardian of peace. Appropriation of 
talent to employment, is one of the deep results of politi- 
cal sagacity. And in his selection of men for office, 
Washington displayed a knowledge of character and of 
business, a contempt of favouritism, and a devotion to 
the public welfare, which permitted the General to be ri- 
valled only by the President. , 

Under such auspices, the fruit and the pledge of di- 
vine blessing, America rears her head, and recovers her 
vigours. Agriculture laughs on the land : Commerce 
ploughs the wave; Peace rejoices her at home ; and -she. 
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grows into respect abroad. Ah ! too happy, to progress 
without interruption. The explosions of Europe , bring 
new vexations to her, and new trials and new glories to 
her Washington* Vigilant and faithful, he hears the 
tempest roar from afar, warns her of its approach, and 
prepares for averting its dangers. Black are the Hea- 
vens, and angry the billows, and narrow and perilous the 
passage. But his composure, dignity and firmness, are 
equal to the peril. Unseduced by fraud ; unterrified by 
threat; unawed by clamour; he holds on his steady 
way, and again he saves his country. With less decision 
on the part of Washington^ a generous but mistaken ar- 
dour would have plunged her. in to the whirlpool, and left 
her till this hour the sport of the contending elements. 
Americans ! bow to that magnanimous policy, which pro- 
tected your dearest interests at the hazard of incurring 
your displeasure* It was thus that Washington proved 
himself, not in the cant of the day, but, in the procure- 
ment of substantial good, in stepping between them and 
perdition, the servant of the people 

The historian of this period will have to record a re* 
volt raised by infatuation, against the law of the land. 
He will have to record the necessity which compelled 
even Washington to suppress it by the sword. But he 
will have to record also his gentleness and his lenity. 
Deeds of severity were his sad tribute to justice : deeds 
of humanity, the native suggestions of his heart. 

Eight years of glorious administration created a claim 
on the indulgence of his country, which none could think 
of disputing, but which all lamented should be urged. 
The ends which rendered his services indispensible, be- 
ing mostly attained, he demands his restoration to pri- 
vate life* Resigning to an able successor the reins 
which he had guided with characteristic felicity, he once 
more bids adieu to public honours. Let not his motives 
be mistaken or forgotten. It was for him to set as great 
examples in the relinquishment, as in the acceptance, of 
power. No mortified ambition ; no haughty disgusts ; 
no expectation of higher office, prompted his retreat. He 
knew that foreign nations considered his life as the bond, 
and his influence as the vital spirit of our union. He 
knew that his own lustre threw a shade over others, not 
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more injurious to them than to his country* He wished to 
dispel the enchantment of his own name : he wished to 
relieve the apprehensions of America, by making her 
sensible of her riches in other patriots ; to be a specta- 
tor of her prosperity under their management ; and to 
convince herself, and to convince the world, that she de- 
pended less on him, than either her enemies or her friends 
believed.— And therefore he withdrew. 

Having lavished all her honours, his country had no- 
thing more to bestow upon him except her blessing. But 
he had more to bestow upon his country. His views 
and his advice, the condensed wisdom of all his reflection, 
observation, and experience, he delivers to his compatri* 
ots, in a manual, worthy of them to study, and of him to 
compose. And now, when they could hope to enjoy on- 
ly the satisfaction of still possessing him, the pleasure of 
recounting his acts, and the benefit of practising his les- 
sons, they accompany his retirement with their aspirations, 
that his evening may be as serene, as his morning had 
been fair, and his noon resplendent. 

That he should ever again endure the solicitudes of 
office, was father to be deprecated than desired. Be- 
cause it must be a crisis singularly portentous, which 
could justify another invasion of his repose. From such 
a necessity we fondly promised ourselves exemption. 
Flattering, fallacious security ! The sudden whirlwind 
springs out of a calm. The revolutions of a day proclaim 
that an empire was. However remote the position of 
America ; however peaceful her character ; however 
cautious and equitable her policy j she was not to go 
unmolested by the gigantic fiend of Gallic domination* 
That she was free and happy, was crime and provocation 
enough. He fastened on her his murderous eye ; he 
was preparing for that deadly embrace, in which nations 
supine and credulous had already perished. Reduced to 
the alternative of swelling the catalogue of his victims, 
or arguing her cause with the bayonet and the ball, she 
bursts the ill-fated bonds which had linked her to his 
destinies, and assumes the tone and attitude of defiance. 
The gauntlet is cast. To press on is perilous : to re- 
treat destruction. She looks wistfully round, and calls 
for Washington. The well-known voice, that voice 
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which he had ever accounted a law, pierces the retreats 
of Vernon, and thrills his bosom. Domestic enjoyments 
lose their charm ; repose becomes to him inglorious ; 
every sacrifice is cheap, and every exertion easy, when 
his beloved country requires his aid* With all the ala- 
crity of youth, he flies to her succour. The helmet of 
War presses his silver locks. His sword, which disho- 
nour had never tarnished, nor corruption poisoned, he 
once more unsheaths, and prepares to receive on its 
point the insolence of that foe whose intrigue he had 
foiled by his wisdom. 

It must ever be difficult to compare the merits of 
Washington's characters, because he always appeared 
greatest in that which he last sustained. Yet if there is 
a preference, it must be assigned to the Lieutenant Ge- 
neral of the armies of America. Not because the duties 
of that station were more arduous than those which he 
had often performed, but because'it more fully displayed 
his magnanimity. While others become great by eleva- 
tion, Washington becomes greater by condescension. 
Matchless patriot ! to stoop, on public motives, to an in- 
ferior appointment, after possessing and dignifying the 
highest offices ! Thrice favoured country, which boasts 
of such a citizen ! We gaze with astonishment : we ex- 
ult that we are Americans. We augur every thing 
great, and good, and happy. — But whence this sudden 
horror f What means that cry of agony ? Oh ! 'tis the 
shriek of America ! The fairy vision is fled : Washing- 
ton is no more !- 

44 How are the mighty fallen, and the weapons of war 
perished !" 

Daughters of America, who erst prepared the festal 
bower and the laurel-wreath, plant now the cypress- 
grove, and water it with tears. 

44 How are the mighty fallen, and the weapons of war 
perished !" 

The death of Washington^ Americans, has revealed the 
extent of our loss. It has given us the final proof that 
we never mistook him. Take his affecting testament, and 
read the secrets of his soul. Read all the power of do- 
mestic virtue. Read his strong love of letters and of li- 
berty. Read his fidelity to republican principle, and his 
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jealousy- of national character. Read his devotedness to 
you in his military bequests to near relations. " These 
swords," they are the words of Washing-ton, " these 
swords are accompanied with an injunction not to un« 
sheath them for the purpose of shedding blood, except it 
be for self-defence, or in defence of their country and its 
rights; and in the latter case, to keep them unsheathed, 
and prefer falling with them in their hands, to the relin- 
quishment thereof." 

In his acts, Americans, you have seen the man. In 
the complicated excellence of character, he stands alone. 
Let no future Plutarch attempt the iniquity of parallel. 
Let no soldier of fortune ; let no usurping conqueror ; 
let not Alexanders Caesar; let not Cromwell or Bona- 
parte > let none among the dead or the living, appear in 
the same picture with Washington : or let them appear 
as the shade to his light. 

On this subject, my countrymen, it is for others to 
speculate, but it is for us to feel. Yet in proportion to 
the severity of the stroke, ought to be our thankfulness 
that it was not inflicted sooner. Through a long series 
of years has God preserved our Washington a public 
blessing : and now that he has removed him for ever, 
shall we presume to say, What doest thou ? Never did the 
tomb preach more powerfully the dependence of all things 
on the will of the Most High, The greatest of mortals 
crumble into dust, the moment he commands, Return, ye 
children of men. Washington was but the instrument of 
a benignant God. He sickens, he dies, that we may learn 
not to trust in men, nor to make flesh our arm. But 
though Washington is dead ; Jehovah lives. God of our 
fathers ! be our God, and the God of our children ! Thou 
art our refuge and our hope ; the pillar of our strength ; 
the wail of our defence, and our unfading glory ! 

Americans ! This God who raised up Washington, and 
gave you liberty, exacts from you the duty of cherishing 
it with a zeal according to knowledge. Never sully, by 
apathy or by outrage, your fair inheritance. RisTc not, 
for one moment, on visionary theories, the solid blessings 
of your lot. To you, particularly, O youth of America I 
applies the solemn charge. In all the perils of your coun- 
try, remember Washington. The freedom of reason and 
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of right, has been handed down to you on the poiqt of the 
hero's sword. Guard, with veneration, the sacred depo* 
ait* The curse of ages will rest upon you, O youth of 
America ! if ever you surrender, to foreign ambition, 
or domestic lawlessness, the preciojus liberties for which 
Washington fought, and your fathers bled. 

I cannot part with you, fellow-citizens, without urging 
the long remembrance of our present assembly. This 
day we wipe away the reproach of republics, that they 
know not how to be grateful. In your, treatment of liv- 
ing patriots, recall your love and your regret of Washing- 
ton. Let not future inconsistency charge this day with 
hypocrisy. Happy America, if she gives an instance of 
universal principle in her sorrows for the man " first in 
war, first in peace, and first in the affections of bis. coun- 
try." 



Extract from an Oration, delivered February %4f> 1775, 
before the American Philosophical Society, at Phila- 
delphia) by David Rittenhouse, l. l. d. r. r. s. 

IF we consider that infinite variety which obtains in 
those parts of nature with which we are most intimate : 
how one order of most curiously organized bodies, infi- 
nitely diversified in other respects, all agree in being fixed 
to the earth, and receiving nourishment from thence : how 
another order have spontaneous motion, and seek their 
food on different parts of the earth, whilst by gravity they 
are confined to its surface, but in other respects diyersi- 
fied like the former. How a third float in* and below 
the surface of a dense fluid, of equal weight with their 
bodies, which would soon prove fatal to both the others; 
and a fourth, consisting of vast variety too, have this 
property in common, that by. a peculiar mechanism of 
their bodies, they, can soar to great heights above the 
earth, 'and quickly transport themselves to distent re- 
gions, in a fluid so rare as to be scarcely sensible- to us. 
But not to pursue this boundless subject any. further, I 
say, when we consider this great variety so obvious on 
our globe, and ever connected by some degree of unifor- 
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mity, wfe shall find sufficient reason to conclude, that the 
visible creation, consisting of revolving worlds and cen- 
tral suns, even including all those that are beyond the 
reach of human eye arid telescope, is but an inconsidera- 
ble part of the whole. Many other and very various or- 
ders of things, unknown to, and inconceivable by us, may, 
and nrobably do exist, in the unlimited regions of space. 
And all yonder stars innumerable, with their dependen- 
cies, may perhaps compose but the leaf of a flower in the 
Creator's garden, or a single pillar in the immense being 
of the Divine Architect. 

Here is ample provision made for the all- grasping mind 
of man ! 

If it shall please that Almighty Power who hath pla- 
ced us in a world, wherein we are only permitted " to 
hok about us and to die ;" should it please him to indulge 
us with existence throughout that half of eternity which 
stilt remains unspent ; and to conduct us through the se- 
veral stages of his works; here is ample provision made 
for employing every faculty of the human mind, even 
allowing its powers to be constantly enlarged through an 
endlesft succession of ages* Let us not complain of the 
vanity of this wt>rld* that there is nothing hi it, capable of 
satisfying us : happy in those wants, happy in those rest- 
less desires, for ever in succession to be gratified $ happy 
in a continual approach to the Deity. 

I must confess that I am not one of those sanguine 
spirits who seem to think, that, when the withered hand 
of death hath drawn up the curtain of eternity, almost all 
distance between the creature and Creator, between finite 
and Infinite, will be annihilated* Fvery enlargement of 
our faculties, every new happiness conferred upon us, 
every step we advance towards the perfection of the Di- 
vinity, will very probably render us more and more sen- 
sible of his inexhaustible stores of communicable bliss, 
and of his inaccessible perfections* 

Wefe we even assured that we shall perish, like the 

lowers of die garden, how careful would a wise man bo 

o preserve a good conscience, during the short period of 

lis existence ; because, by his very constitution, which 

ie cannot alter, this is his pride and glory* and absolutely 

necessary to his present happiness ; because this would 
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insure to him, at the approach of death, the soothing re- 
flection, that he was going to restore, pure and uncor- 
rupted, that drop of divinity within him, to the original 
ocean whence it was separated. How much more anxi- 
ously careful ought we to be, if we believe, as powerful 
arguments compel us to believe, that a conduct in this 
life, depending on our choice, will stamp our characters for 
ages yet to come. Who. can endure the thought of dark- 
ening his faculties, by an unworthy application of them 
here on earth, and degrading himself to some inferior 
rank of being, wherein he may find both his power and 
inclination to obtain wisdom and exercise virtue, exceed- 
ingly diminished ? On the other hand, if that humble ad- 
miration and gratitude, which sometimes rises in our 
minds when we contemplate the power, wisdom and 
goodness of the Deity, constitutes by far the most sub- 
limely happy moments of our lives, and probably will for 
ever continue to do so, there cannot be a stronger incite- 
ment to the exercise of virtue, and a rational employment 
of those talents we are entrusted with, than to consider, 
that, by these means, we shall in a few years, be promo- 
ted to a more exalted rank among the creatures of God, 
have our understandings greatly enlarged, be enabled to 
follow truth in all her labyrinths, with higher relish and 
more facility, and thus lay the foundation of an eternal 
improvement in knowledge and happiness. 



A Sketch of the character of Alexander Hamilton, by Hon. 
Fisher Ames, l. l. d. 

IT is with really great men, as with great literary 
works, the excellence of both is best tested by the extent 
and durableness of their impression. The public has not 
suddenly, but after an experience of five and twenty years, 
taken that impression of the* just celebrity of Alexan- 
der Hamilton, that nothing but his extraordinary in- 
trinsic merit could have made, and still less, could have 
made so deep and maintained sd long. In this case it is 
safe and correct to judge by effects : we some times cal- 
culate the height of a mountain, by measuring the length 
^ of its shadow. 
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It is not a party, for party distinctions, to the honour 
of our citizens be it said, are confounded by the event ; 
it is a nation, that weeps for its bereavement* We weep 
as the Romans did, over the ashes of Germanicus. It is 
a thoughtful foreboding sorrow, that takes possession of 
the heart, and sinks it with no counterfeited heaviness* 

It is here proper, and not invidious to remark, that, as 
the emulation excited by conducting . great affairs, com- 
monly trains and exhibits great talents, it is seldom the 
case, that the fairest and soundest judgment of a great 
man's merit is to be gained, exclusively, from his asso- 
ciates in counsel or in action. Persons of conspicuous 
merit themselves, are, not unfrequently, bad judges, and 
still worse witnesses on this point; often rivals, some 
times enemies; almost always unjust, and still oftener 
envious or cold. The opinions they give to the public, 
as well as those they privately formed for themselves, 
are, of course, discoloured with the hue of their preju- 
dices and resentments. 

But the body of the people, who cannot feel a spirit of 
rivalship towards those, whom they see elevated by na- 
ture and education, so far above their heads, are more 
equitable, and, supposing a competent time and oppor- 
tunity for information on the subject, more intelligent 
judges* Even party rancour, eager to maim the living, 
scorns to strip the slain. The most hostile passions are 
soothed or baffled by the fall of their antagonist. Then, 
if not sooner, the very multitude will decide on charac- 
ter, according to their experience of its impression ; and 
as long as virtue, not unfrequently for a time obscured, 
is ever respectable when distinctly seen, they cannot 
.withhold, and they will not stint their admiration. 

If then the popular estimation U ever to be taken for 
the true one, the uncommonly profound public sorrow 
for the death of Alexander Hamilton, sufficiently ex- 
plains and vindicates itself. He had not made himself 
dear to the papsions of the multitude by condescending, 
in defiance of his honour and conscience, to become their 
instrument; he is not lamented, because a skilful flat- 
terer is now mute for ever. It was by the practice of no 
art, by wearing no disguise ; it was not by accident, or 
by the levity or profligacy of party, but in despite of its 

z2 



malignant misrepresentation ; it was by bold and inflex- 
ible adherence to truth, by loving his country better than 
himself, preferring its interest to its favour, and serving 
it, when it was unwilling and unthankful, in a manner 
that bo other person could, that he rose ; and the true 

Etpularity, the homage that is paid to virtue, followed 
ou It was not in the power of party or envy to pull 
him down ; bat he rose with the refulgence of a star, till 
die very prejudice that could not reach, was at length 
almost ready to adore him. 

It is indeed, no imagined wound that inflicts so keen 
an anguish* Since the news of his death, the novel and 
strange events of Europe have succeeded each other un- 
regarded ; the nation has been enchained to its subject, 
and broods over its grief, which is more deep than elo- 
quent, which, though dumb, can make itself felt without 
utterance, and which does not merely pass, but, like an 
electric shock, at the same instant smites and astonishes, 
as it passes from Georgia to New-Hampshire. 

There is a kind of force put upon our thought* by this 
disaster, which detains and rivets them to a closer con- 
templation of those resplendent virtues, that are now lost, 
except to mearory, and there they will dwell for ever. 

That writer would deserve the fame of a public bene- 
factor, who could exhibit the character of Hamilton, 
with the truth and force, that all who intimately knew 
him, conceived it : his example would then take the same 
ascendant, as his talents. The portrait alone, however 
axquistatty finished, could not inspire genius where k is 
not ; but, if the world should again have possession of so 
rare a gift, it might awaken it when it sleeps, as by a 
spark from Heaven's own ahar ; for, surely, if there is 
any thing like divinity in man, it is his admiration of 
virtue* 

But who ali va can exhibit this portrait ? If our age, on 
that supposition, more fruitful than any other, had pro* 
duced two Hamilton*, one of them might then have de- 
picted die other* To delineate genius, one must feel its 
power : Hamilton, and he alone, with all its inspira- 
tion^ could have transfused its whole fervid sou) into die 
nocture, and swelled its liniaments into life. The writer's 
lind, expanding with its own neqaftar enthusiasm, and 
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glowing with kindred fires, would then have strcached to 
the dimensions of His subject* » 

Such is the infirmity of human nature, it is very diffi- 
cult for a man, who is greatly the superior of his associ* 
ates, to preserve their friendship without abatement ; yet, 
though he could not possibly conceal his superiority, he 
was so little inclined to display it, he was so much at ease 
in his possession, that no jealousy or envy chilled his bo- 
som, when his friends obtained praise* He was, indeed, 
so entirely the friend of his friends, so magnanimous, so 
superior, or, more properly, so insensible to all exclusive 
selfishness of spirit ; so frank, so ardent, yet so little over- 
bearing, so much trusted, admired, beloved, almost ado- 
red, that his power over their affections was entire, and 
lasted through his life* We do not believe, that he left 
any worthy man his foe, who had ever been his friend. - 
- Men of the most elevated minds, have not always the 
readiest discernment of character* Perhaps he was 
sometimes too sudden and too lavish in bestowing his 
confidence : his manly spirit disdaining artifice, suspec- 
ted none* But while the power of his friends over him 
seemed to have no limits, and really had none, in respect 
tp those things which were of a nature to be yielded, no 
man, not the Roman Cato himself, wa* more inflexible 
on every point that touched, or seemed to touch integrity 
and honour. With htm, it was not enough to be unsus* 
peeled ; his bosom would have glowed like a furnace, at 
its own whispers of reproach. Mere purity would have see* 
raed to him below praise % and such were his habits, and 
such his nature, that the pecuniary temptations which 
many others can only with great exertion and self-denial, 
resist, had no attractions for him* He was very far from 
obstiaatp ; yet, as his friends assailed his opinions with 
less profound thought, than he had devoted to them, 
they were seldom shaken by discussion. He defended 
diem, however, with as much mildness as force, and 
evinced, that if he did not yield, it was not for want of 
gentleness or modesty* 

The tears that Sow on this fond recital will never dry 
up* My heart, penetrated with the remembrace of the 
man, grows liquid as I write, and I could pour it out like 
water. I eo*j^weef^tTO^ BMfo^try, which, mourn- 
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ful as it is, does not know the half of its loss* It deeply 
laments, when it turns its eyes back, and sees what 
Hamilton was; but my soul stiffens with despair, 
when I think what Hamilton would have beeru 



Extracts from an Oration delivered by Richard Rush, 
on the toh of July % 1812, in the Hall of the House of 
Representatives, at the Capitol, Washington. Deliver- 
ed at the request of the committee of arrangement for 
the celebration of that day, and, at their request pub* 
lished. 

MAN, in his individual nature, becomes virtuous by 
constant struggles against his own imperfections. His 
intellectual eminence, which puts him at the head of cre- 
ated beings, is attained also, by long toil, and painful self- 
denials, bringing with them, but too often, despondence 
to his mind, and hazards to his frame. It would seem to 
be a law of his existence, that great enjoyment is only to 
be obtained as the reward of great exertion. u She shall 
go to a wealthy place," but her way shall be " through fire 
and through water." It seems the irreversible lot of na- 
tions, that their permanent well being is to be achieved 
also through severe probations. Their origin is often in 
agony and blood, and their safety to be maintained only 
by constant vigilance, by arduous efforts, by a willingness 
to encounter danger, and by actually and frequently bra- 
ving it. Their prosperity, their rights, their liberties, 
are, alas ! scarcely otherwise to be placed upon a secure 
and durable basis ! It is in vain that the precepts of the 
moralists, or the maxims of a sublimated reason, are le- 
velled at the inutility, if not the criminality of wars ; in 
vain that eloquence pourtrays, that humanity deplores the 
misery they inflict. If the wishes of the philanthropist 
could be .realised, then, indeed, happily for us, happily 
for the whole human race, they would he banished for 
ever from the world. But while selfishness, ambition, 
and the lust of plunder, continue to infest the bosoms of 
the rulers of nations, wars will take place : they always 
have taken place, and the nation that shall, at this day, 
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hope to shelter itself by standing, in practice, on their ab- 
stract impropriety, must expect to see its very founda- 
tions assailed — assailed by cunning aud artifice, or by the 
burst and fury of those fierce, ungbverned, passions, 
which its utmost forbearance would not be able to de- 
precate or appease. It would assuredly fall, and with fa- 
tal speed, the victim of its own impracticable virtue. 

Thirty years, fellow citizens, is a long time to have 
been exempt from the calamities of war. Pew nations 
of the world, in any age, have enjoyed so long an exemp- 
tion. It is a fact that affords, in itself, the most honour- 
able and incontestible proof, that those who have guided 
the destinies of this nation have ardently cherished peace ; 
for, it is impossible, but that during the lapse of such a 
period, abundant provocation must have presented, had 
not our government and people been slow to wrath, and 
almost predetermined against wars. It is a lamentable 
truth, that during the whole of this period we have been 
the subjects of unjust treatment at tne hands of other na- 
tions, and that the constancy of our own forbearance has 
been followed up by the constant infliction of wrongs up- 
on ourselves. When, let us ask with exultation, when 
have ambassadors from other countries been sent to our' 
shores to complain of injuries done by the American 
states ? What nation have the American states plunde- 
red ? What nation have the American states outraged ? 
Upon what rights have the American states trampled ? 
In the pride of justice and of true honour, we answer 
none ; but we have sent forth from ourselves the messen- 
gers of peace and conciliation, again and again, across 
seas and to distant couritries— to ask, earnestly to sue, 
for a cessation of the injuries done to us. They have gone 
charged with our well founded complaints, to deprecate 
the longer practice of unfriendly treatment ; to protest, 
under the sensibility of real suffering, against that course 
which made the persons and the property of bur country- 
men the subjeets of rude seizure and rapacious spoliation. 
These have been the ends they were sent to obtain— 
ends too fair for protracted refusals, too intelligible to 
have been entangled in evasive subtilties, too legitimate 
to have been neglected in hostile silence. When their 
ministers have been sent to us, what has been the aim 
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rf their missions ? To urge redress for wrongs done to 
them, shall we again ask i No, the melancholy reVerse ? 
For in too many instances they have come to excuse, to 
palliate, or even to endeavor, in some shape, to rivet those 
inflicted by their owta sovereigns upon us. 

Ferhaps the annals of no nation, of the undoubted re- 
sources of this, afford a similar instance of encrbachrhents 
, upon its essential rights, for so long a time, without 
some exertion of the public force to check or to prevent 
them. The entire amount of property of which, during 
a space of about twenty years, our citizens have been 
plundered, alternately by one or the other, or by both, 
of the two great belligerent powers of Europe, would 
form, could it be ascertained, a curious and perhaps no- 
fel record of persevering injustice on the part of nations 
professing to be at peace. Unless recollection be awa- 
keiied into effort, we are not ourselves sensible, and it 
requires at this day some effort to make us so, of the 
number and magnitude ofthe injuries that have been hea- 
ped upon us* They teach in pythology, that the most 
violent impressions lose the power of exciting sensation, 
when applied gradually and continued for a fong time. 
Urn has been strikingly true In its application to our- 
selves as a nation. The aggressions we have received 
have made a regular, and the most copious part of our 
national occurrences, and stand incorporated, under an 
aspect more prominent thah any other, with our annual 
history* Our state papers have scarcely, since the pre- 
seat government began, touched any other subject J and 
our statute book will be found to record as well the ag- 
gressions themselves as peaceful attempts at their remo- 
val, in various fruitless acts of legislative interposition* 
It may strike, even the best informed, with a momentary 
surprise when it is mentioned, that for eighteen successive 
years the official communication from the head of the ex- 
ecutive government to both Houses of Congress, at the 
opening of the annual sessions, has embraced a reference 
to some well ascertained infringement of our rights as an 
independent state ! Where is th£ parallel of this in the his- 
tory of any nation holding any other than a rank of perma- 
nent weakness* or inferiority ? As subsequent and supe- 
rior misfortunes expel the remembrance of tbosd which 



hare gone before, so distinct usuries a* w$ haw pro* 
gressively received them, have, continued to engross for 
their day, pur never tiring remonstrances. 



Continuation of Mr. Rush's Oration* 

IT is cai#e of the deepest regret, fellow citizens, that 
while we are afc>#ut to eater upon a copfliQt with one na- 
t4Qn y opr multiplied apd heavy causes of complaintagainst 
another should remain unredressed. ft adds to this, re? 
gret, that, although a last attempt i§ still depending, the 
past injustice of the latter nation, wantoning also in rapa* 
city, leaves but the feeblest hope of their satisfactory and 
peaceful adjustment* 

Some there are who shrink back, a£ the idea of war 
with Britain ! War with the nation from which we sprung, 
and where still sleep the ashes of our ancestors ? Whose 
history is our histpry, whose fire sides are. our fire sides, 
whose illustrious name$ are our boast, whose glory should 
be oar glory ! Yes, we feel these truths ! We rcgect the 
poor definition of country which would limit it to an oc- 
cupancy of the same little piece of earth ! A common 
stock of ancestry, a kindred face and blood, the link? that 
grow upon a thousand moral and domestic sympathies, 
should indeed reach farther, and might once have been 
made to defy the intermediate roll of an ocean to sunder 
them apart. 

But, who was it that first broke these ties ? Who was 
it that first forgot, that put to scorn such generous ties i 
Let their own higtqrians, their own orators answer. Hear 
the language of a member of the British House of Cgm.* 
mons in the year, 1765 : u They children planted by your 
care / No! your oppressipn planted them in America, 
They fled from your tyranny into an uncultivated land* 
where they were exposed to all the hardships to which 
humap natpre is l&bler-~tQ the savage cruelty of the ene- 
my of the wilderness, a people the most subtile and the 
most formidable upon the face of the earth ;— and yet 
they met all these hardships with pleasure, compared 
with those they suffered ip their own country, whers 
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they should have been treated as friends. They nourish- 
ed by your indulgence ? No, they grew by your neglect. 
When you began to care about them, that care was ex- 
ercised in sending persons to rule over them, who were 
the deputies of some deputy, sent to spy out their liberty, 
to misrepresent their actions, to prey upon their sub- 
stance ; men whose behaviour has caused the blood of 
those sons of liberty to recoil within them. They pro* 
tected by your arms ? They have nobly taken up arms in 
your defence; have exerted their valour, amidst their 
constant and laborious industry, for the defence of a coun- 
try, the interior of which has yielded all its little savings 
to your enlargement, while its frontier was drenched in 
blood."* Yes, who was it we ask first tore such gene- 
rous sympathies ? Let the blood of Concord and of Lex- 
ington again answer } Our whole country, converted into 
a field of battle, the- bayonet thrust at our bosoms ! and 
for what ? for asking only the privileges of Britons ; 
while they claimed " to bind us in all cases whatsoever." 
Against all that history teaches, will they raise upon us 
the crime of rending these ties* They compelled us -into 
a rejection of them all— -a rejection to which we were 
long loth—- by their constant exercise of unjust power; 
by laying upon us the hand of sharp, systematic oppres- 
sion ; by attacking us with fierce vengeance. With the 
respect due from faithful subjects, but with the dignity 
of freemen, did we, with long patience, petition, suppli- 
cate, for a removal of our wrongs, while new oppres- 
sions, insults, and hostile troops were our answers ! 

When Britain shall pass from the stage of nations, it 
will be indeed, with her glory, but it will also be with her 
shame* And, with shame, will her annals in nothing 
more be loaded than in this — That while in the actual 
possession of much relative freedom at home, it has been 
her uniform characteristic to let fall upon the remote sub- 
jects of her own empire, an iron hand of harsh and vin- 
dictive power. If, as is alledged in her eulogy, to touch 
her soil proclaims emancipation to the slave, it is more 

* So actively did the American colonies co-operate with Great Bri- 
tain in the memorable seven years' war, to which this speech of Col. 
Barre alludes, that they are said to have lost nearly thirty thousand 
•f their young men. See Martha?* Life of Wa*hingUm> vl 5, p. 85. 
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true, that when her sceptre reaches over that confined 
limit, it thenceforth, and as it menacingly waves through- 
out the globe, inverts the rule that would give to her soil 
this purifying virtue. Witness Scotland, towards whom 
her treatment, until the union in the last century, was 
marked, during the longest periods, fay perfidious injus- 
tice or by rude force, circumventing her liberties, or stri- 
ving to cut them down with the sword. Witness Ireland, 
who for five centuries has bled, who to the present hour 
continues to bleed under the yoke of her galling supre- 
macy ; whose miserable victims seem at length to have 
laid down, subdued and despairing, under the multiplied 
inflictions of her cruelty and rigor. In vain do her own 
best statesmen and patriots remonstrate against this un- 
just career ! In vain put forth the annual efforts of their 
benevolence, their zeal, their eloquence ; in vain touch 
every spring that interest, that humanity, that the max- 
ims of everlasting justice can move, to stay its force and 
mitigate the fate of Irishmen. Alas, for the persecuted 
adherents of the cross she leaves no hope ! Witness her 
subject millions in the east! Where, in the descriptive 
language of the greatest of her surviving orators, u sa- 
crilege, massacre, and perfidy pile up the sombre pyra- 
mids of her renown." 

But, all these instances are of her fellow-men of mere- 
ly co-equal, perhaps unknown, descent and blood ; co-ex- 
isting from all time with herself, and making up, only ac- 
cidentally, a part of her dominion. We ought to have 
been spared. The otherwise undistinguishing rigor of 
this outstretched sceptre might still have spared us. We 
were descended from her own loins : bone of her bone, 
and flesh of her flesh ; not so much a part of her empire 
as a part of herself— her very self. Towards her own it 
might have been expected she would relent. When she 
invaded our homes, she saw her own countenance, heard 
her own voice, beheld her own altars ! Where was then 
that pure spirit which she now would tell us sustains her 
amidst self-sacrifices in her generous contest for the li- 
berties of other nations ? If it flowed in her nature, here 
it might have delighted to beam out ; here was space for 
its saving love ; — the true mother chastens, not destroys 
the child : but Britain, when she struck at us, struck at 

▲ a 
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her own image, struck too at the immortal principles 
which her Lockes, her Miltons, and herSydneys taught ! 
And the fell blow severed us for ever as a kindred na- 
tion. The crime is purely her own; and upon her, not 
us, be its consequence^ and its stain. 



Extract from a Lecture on the opinions and modes of | 
practice o/'Hypocrates ; — delivered 3d Nov. 1806, in 
the room appropriated for the lectures on the Institutes 
of Medicine, and the Materia Medica y by Benjamin 
Rush, m. d. 

[The subsequent extracts, it Is believed, will not discord with the 
design of this volume, notwithstanding a number of local circum- 
stances are introduced. They are the only suitable passages that 1 
could find, from the classic pen of our Late illustrious countryman.] 

C&VTLEMSN, 

IN entering this room, and taking my seat in this 
chair, t have felt unusual emotions. I have been carried 
back to the year 1762, when the first anatomical lecture 
was delivered in this country by Dr. Shippen. It was 
in the State House, and to an audience composed of the 
most respectable citizens of Philadelphia; I have been 
led to review the little class of ten pupils, of whom I was 
one, that attended his first course of lectures upon anato- 
my, in a small room over his father's office. I have been 
borne, by my memory, to the time of a public commence- 
ment in the year 1765, when Dr. Morgan delivered a 
plan for co-operating with Dr. Shippen, in establishing a 
school, in which all the other branches of medicine should 
be taught, in this city— My imagination has carried me 
to a back parlour in Dr. Morgan's house, in which he 
delivered, to about half a dozen pupils, a course of lec- 
tures upon the elements of botany, chemistry, and the 
materia medica. From hence I have traced the progress 
of our school through successive appointments to profes- 
sorships, and different places of lecturing, (the last of 
which have been in most instances small, inconvenient, 
and remote from each other) to the present day, when we 
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heboid a numerous and respectable class of students,* 
assembled in a room appropriated to the professors of 
the institutes and practice of medicine, and of the mate- 
ria medica, and connected with a new and spacious buil- 
ding, provided with all the conveniences necessary for the 
accommodation of the professors of anatomy, surgery, and 
chemistry. Delightful prospect ! and truly honourable 
to the trustees of the university, who have added this 
fresh and expensive act to many other instances of their 
patronage of the medical sciences ! In contemplating this 
splendid building, 1 imagine I see a mighty bulwark for 
opposing disease and death, erected in our country. I 
behold the votaries of medicine, crowding from every 
part of the United States, to seek, within these walls, for 
the means of conducting this humane and honourable 
warfare. From every valley and mountain, and from 
the shores of every river in the union* I hear blessings 
pronounced upon die physicians who have been instructed 
in this place, in those arts, by which they have saved a 
husband, a wife, and a child from a premature grave ; or 
perhaps preserved a village, a city, or a state, from the 
exterminating ravages of a pestilential fever. Elevated 
with the retrospect of the rapid progres of our medi- 
cal school from its humble origin, to its present flourish- 
ing situation, and animated with the prospect of its future 
and more extensive usefulness, I feel more than I am 
able to express. 

To that Almighty Being who took our infant insti- 
tution by the hand and conferred upon it, by the instru- 
mentality of its trustees and professors, its present repu- 
tation and prosperity, it becomes us thus publicly to offer 
our united thanks ; and further, to supplicate him to in- 
spire its teachers with wisdom and knowledge, and its 
students with diligence, and all the virtues which adorn 
the profession of medicine, till science and sickness, and 
time and death, shall be no more. 

From these acts of homage to the Supreme Being, and 
to the founders of our newly created temple of medicine, 
I am naturally led to contemplate the origin of our sci- 
ence in ancient Greece, and to select from a group of phy- 

* Upwards of two hundred. 
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sicians, the illustrious father of the healing art, as the ob- 
ject of veneration and respect. His name and character 
associate themselves irresistibly with the event and bu- 
siness of the present day. Mild in his appearance, and 
dignified in his deportment, with gray hairs loosly flowing 
over his shoulders, the venerable Hypocrates rises to our 
view, honoured by his cotemporaries, and enriched with 
the praises of more than two thousand years. The fame 
of this great and good man, like a stupendous and solita- 
ry mountain, seems to have acquired new height, by 
the wasting effects of time upon the adjacent country. 
Monuments and statues erected to perpetuate the me- 
mories of heroes and conquerors, have perished with the 
names inscribed upon them, while the name of Hypocrates 
with no other passport to posterity than his writings, still 
lives in the admiration and esteem of millions in every 
part of the world. 



Extract from a Lecture on the pains and pleasures of a 
medical life y delivered Nov. 7, 1803, by Benjamin 
Rush, m. d. 

I PROCEED to take notice of the sources of distress 
to ar physician. These arise, in the first place, from our 
intercourse with our fellow citizens, being confined chief- 
ly to those times in which they are unhappy from sickness 
or pain Secondly, from our being frequently obliged to 
witness the inefficacy of our attempts to arrest the gra- 
dual progress of death in certain diseases. The hectic 
pulse and purulent cough in consumption ; the return of 
dropsy, after the operation of tapping ; the wide sprea- 
ding external, or the deep seated internal, cancer ; the 
black discharges from the stomach in a bilious fever.— 
How severe the pangs which each of these conveys to 
the- heart of the phvsician ! But how shall I describe his 
feelings when compelled to share in the grief occasioned 
by his inability to save the life of a favourite or only 
child ? u Oh, save my daughter, or kill me !" said a dis- 
tracted mother, upon her knees, to a physician of this ci- 
ty. Still more difficult would it be to paint his distress, 
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when called to attend the death-bed of a valuable head of 
2* family. The clay-cold wrist, with the hand still warm >^ 
the half closed, or glassy eye ; the heaving breast ; the 
faultering speech ; the rapid and thread-like, or absent 
pulse ; a bed surrounded with a group of weeping chil- 
dren ; and above all, an affectionate wife, gazing, with 
silent anguish, for the last time, upon the partner of her 
life; or frantic with grief, rending the air with her 
shrieks in an adjoining room !— How affecting the scene 
to a physician ! It would be some alleviation to the dis- 
tress occasioned by it, if it occurred only in the persons 
and families of strangers ; but the subjects of this accumu- 
lated and poignant wo, are often his early and much lo- 
ved friends. To receive from them the last parting look, 
the affectionate grasp of the hand, the half- formed expres- 
sions of gratitude for unsuccessful efforts to prolong their 
lives : — here language is unequal to our subject. But in 
losing patients for whom we do not feel an affection, we 
are often distressed in observing the indifference to futu- 
rity with which they are permitted by their friends to 
leave the world. Their only solicitude appears to con- 
sist in keeping them ignorant of their impending fate ; 
and their only eonsolation in knowing, or believing, that 
they died without pain. 

Besides the distress which physicians feel from the 
causes which have been mentioned, they are exposed to 
share largely in that which is introduced into a city, by 
the prevalence of a general and mortal epidemic. Citi- 
zens, agitated and distracted by the contradictory re- 
ports and opinions of physicians ; streets crowded and 
obstructed by carriages conveying whole families, with 
piles of household furniture,, into the country ; parents 
deserted by their children ; children deserted by their 
parents ; the sick neglected, or attended only by ignorant 
and mercenary nurses; our ears assailed in walking the 
streets, by the groans and shrieks of the dying ; and our 
eyes met in entering the doors of our patients, by a wife 
or a parent in tears from an apprehension of the fatal is- 
sue of the prevailing disease in a husband or a child ; 
gloom and dejection sitting upon every countenance ; an 
awful stillness pervading every street; and finally, no- 
thing seen in them but herses conveying the dead to thei* 

a a2 
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hasty graves.— Such are the scenes which many physi- 
cians have witnessed in this country ; but, affecting as 
they are, they exhibit but a faint idea of distress, compa- 
red with that which the members of our profession have 
often experienced during the prevalence of pestilential 
fevers in many of the cities of Europe* 



Close of a Lecture on the duties of patients to thchrpkysi- 
cicmSf Nov. 7, 1808, by Benjamin Rush, m. d. 

■ HERE I intended to have concluded my lecture, 
but an event has occurred since we last met in this room,, 
which it would be improper to pass over in silence. The 
most ancient, and most prominent pillar of our medical 
school, is fallen ; and the founder of the anatomical in- 
struction in the United States, is no mote.* Hung be 
his theatre in black! and let his numerous pupils, in 
every part of our country, to whom he first disclosed, with 
peculiar elegance and perspicuity, die curious structure 
of the human body,, unite with us in dropping the tribute 
of a grateful tear to his mempry ! To all the members of 
his profession, his death should teach a solemn and use- 
ful lesson, by reminding them that the knowledge, by 
which they benefit others, will, sooner or later, be use- 
less to themselves. To me, whom age has placed nearest 
to him on the list of professors, his death is a warning 
voice. The next summons from the grave will, most 
probably be mine. Yes gentlemen, these aids of declin? 
ing vision, and these gray hairs, remind me, that I must 
soon follow my colleague and your preceptor to the man- 
sions of the dead. When that time shall come, I shall 
relinquish many attractions to life, and, among them, a 
pleasure which to me has no equal in human pursuits : 1 
mean that which I derive from studying) teaching* and 
practicing medicine. 

• Dr. W4H*JP Shippen. 
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VlruRtation of Jatfs Treaty^ by Alexander Hamil- 
ton, Esq. 

IT was the public opinion last year, and it is an opi- 
nion still maintained among 1 one description of Ameri- 
cans, that Great Britain has been so humbled by France,, 
that she will consent to make great sacrifices for the pur- 
pose of securing peace and commerce with this country. 
It is also believed by many people, that the kingdom is 
upon the point of an internal revolution : and that, hold- 
ing in our hands the power of sequestrating the debts of 
her citizens, we may command, at all times, peace and 
favourable treatment. 

Ail these opinions, though unquestionably erroneous, 
have contributed to raise the public expectation, respect- 
ing the success of the treaty, to an unwarrantable pitch. 

With respect to the humble condition of Great Britain, 
where are the proofs? That her land forces were defeat- 
ed, and cut to pieces, the last campaign, is undeniable ; 
and there is no question that any combat by land, would 
be decided in favour of France. The numbers, the dis- 
cipline, and the enthusiasm of the French forces on land, 
render them irresistible. But the best troops, and the 
best discipline, without other resources, will not main- 
tain' the greatness of a state or a kingdom, for any length 
of time. 

France now supports her armies mostly upon her con- 
quered countries. Her finances are exhausted ; and what 
is, if possible, a more serious calamity, her internal dis- 
sections debilitate her force, distract her councils, and 
disconcert her operations. 

The plan of Robespierre was a system of despair. By 
putting every thing in requisition, the persons of men, 
their goods, provisions, and money, the whole force of 
France was collected to a point, and die whole energy of' 
that force was exerted to defeat the most formidable 
combination ever raised against the independence of a 
nation. 

This measure was, perhaps, indispensable in the crisis 
when it was adopted. But, fortunately, violent exertions 
in the body politic, as well as in th* human body, are- 
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ever followed by debility and langour. The system of 
requisitions, and the maximum, were calculated to des- 
troy the capital of a country, which, in all cases, ought 
to be left untouched, as a source of further productions. 
The interest or income only of a country, can be safety 
used for national purposes ; and when a state is com- 
pelled to seize the capital stock, though its exertions may 
be great, they must certainly be of short duration* 

But this is not the only calamity incurred by the sys- 
tem of terror. To enforce such an arbitrary system, re- 
course must be had to violent punishment, for refusals to 
comply with it ; and the summary mode of condemning, 
as well as the sanguinary process of executing, tend to 
excite all the malicious and revengeful passions of men. . 
The guillotine of France has left every deadly and ran- 
corous passion, waiting only for a favourable moment for 
vengeance. The surviving friends of those who fell vie-, 
tims to the system of terror, will not easily forget or for- 
give the injuries they suffered; and thus, that terrible 
despotism, which for a few months, compelled all men 
to unite to defeat foreign foes, and to crush internal in- 
surrections ; that system has spread over France the 
seeds of faction and dissention, which will afflict the 
country, and weaken all its exertions, for at least a gene- 
ration to come. Thus the last season, the victories of 
France by land, astonished all nations, and spread dis- 
may through Europe, while her frigates scoured the 
ocean, and marred the commerce of her enemies. But 
the present season, her armies and her fleet are inactive, 
her resources fail, and all is debility and langour. 

Great Britain, on the other hand, though her army 
was destroyed in the Netherlands, retains all her activity 
and resources. Her territories have not been the seat of 
war; her lands have been under full cultivation; her 
manufactures have been carried on as usual ; her goods 
are exported nearly as cheap, and in nearly the same 
quantities, as in time of peace ; her government retains 
its vigour, and her fleet, notwithstanding a scarcity of 
seamen, still rides mistress of the ocean. The commerce, 
of Great Britain, though a little impaired, still exceeds 
that of any other country ; and the government has not 
been compelled to distress her trade to man her navy. 
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Were there a pressing necessity for so violent a step, that 
country, by stripping her merchantmen for a time, would 
bring upon the ocean a fleet superior to any that has ever 
appeared under one command. But Great Britain has 
not yet been compelled to adopt this ruinous expedient ; 
she has not materially impaired her commerce by im- 
pressing seamen ; she has not entrenched upon the capi- 
tal stock of her husbandmen and manufacturers. Her 
debt has indeed been augmented ; but still immense 
sums of money are offered, and the only question with 
government is, whose money shall be received on loan ; 
for the competitors are numerous. Such is the monied 
capital of that country, and such the resources, that 
Great Britain will, probably, be able to carry on the war 
longer than any other power. 

Nor is the idea of an approaching revolution well foun- 
ded. Ireland may perhaps give trouble ; but the govern- 
ment of England has seldom ever been supported by a 
more numerous and powerful majority of the people. The 
private associations in England and Scotland, gave some 
uneasiness for a time : but the moment government call- 
ed for a suspension of the habeas corpus act, it was 
granted, and the executive dissipated all private socie- 
ties, with their plans of revolution. The ease with which 
this whole business was conducted, certainly does not 
mark either fear or weakness in the administration of the 
government of Great Britain. 

Where then is the ground for supposing that Great 
Britain is in a distressed state of humiliation, compelling 
her to make sacrifices to the United States ? 

On the contrary, Great Britain, at this moment, main- 
tains as commanding an attitude among the powers of 
the earth, as at any former period. All the hopes of 
Americans, founded on an opinion of the depressed state 
of that nation, are wholly delusory. Nor can we expect 
any thing from the generosity or good will of the British 
or any other nation. National generosity is a mere phan- 
tom of the imagination. It is to the interest, or at most, 
to the justice of a nation, we must address ourselves ; 
and no nation will make concessions beyond what these 
require. We are not in a situation to command any fo- 
reign nation to enforce our claims, or to compel 'the exer- 
cise of justice. 
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If our sanguine enthusiasts are mistaken totally as to 
the present power of Great Britain, they are equally so 
as to the force and effect of sequestration. The injustice 
of attacking private debts for national wrongs, is gene- 
rally admitted ; but many people contend, that it may be 
necessary at times to resort to this measure, as the only 
effectual weapon in our power, to terrify Great Britain, 
s perfidious nation, into a sense of justice. w 

It is surprising how such reasoners mistake the real 
and certain effects of such a step. Any man who will 
give himself time to reflect on the pride of nations, and 
especially of the English nation, must be convinced, that 
the use of this weapon, instead of inducing concessions on 
die part of Great Britain, would excite every hostile fee- 
ling, not only in the government, but in the very creditors 
whose debts*should be sequestered. Such a violation of 
all good faith, such an attack upon commercial confidence, 
as the sequestration of private debts, to avenge national 
injuries, would put it out of our power to accommodate 
differences but by the sword. It would provoke a war 
of double Airy ; and the Very man whose debts should 
be detained, would be the first to encourage and the last 
to abandon the contest. 

All the high raised expectations of our citizens of ob- 
taining from Great Britain, in her present state, humilia- 
ting concessions, which her pride would forbid to yield 
in time of peace, are supported by no one circumstance 
of rational probability. People who dwell on such pros- 
pects of success, are grossly deceived, both as to facts, and 
as to the character of the English nation. 

But Judge Rutledge, of South Carolina, has, on this 
subject, uttered the silliest expressions that ever fell from 
human lips* " England," says he, " is hoping for peace 
on whatever terms France may give it : she is reduced 
to the last gasp, and were America to seize her by the 
throat, she would expire in agonies at her feet." 

A man must be little less than insane, to utter such ab- 
surd ideas, especially at a moment when Great Britain 
possesses more actual resources, the sinews of war, than 
ail the other powers at war, even France included. And 
no man but an insolvent debtor, who hates his creditor, 
because he has injured him, would wish to see a great 
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agricultural, manufacturing, and commercial nation, ex* 
firing in agonies. Whatever be the injuries Great Bri* 
tain has done this country, it is not for the interest of 
mankind that she should be blotted out of existence. la 
no country on earth do the American merchants find 
more good faith, fair dealing, and convenient credit, than 
among British merchants— no creditors are mart indul- 
gent to debtors than the British— and no country on earth 
finds extensive credit more useful than the United States. 

Whatever be the resentments of -our citizens towards 
Great Britain, they may rest assured of one fact, and itia 
of no small moment to some of the United States, that 
the treatment Americans will receive from that country, 
will be more friendly r when the conduct of American 
debtors is more just. 

Another objection, to the treaty, or to any treaty with 
Great Britain, is, that it begets an unnatural alliance be- 
tween a monarchy and a republic. This is clearly the 
most trifling objection ever offered, and is beneath a se- 
rious answer : and those who make it ought to blush at 
their inconsistency, especially as these very men are re- 
joicing in the late treaty between France and the monarch 
of Prussia, and earnestly expecting every day, to hear of 
a treaty between France and Spain. 

On the whole, let me ask my fellow-citizens, what sa- 
crifices we may make by the treaty ? 

We have old inveterate disputes with Great Britain, 
which must be terminated. War or accommodation are 
the alternatives. If we wish a war, we waste die blood 
and treasure of America, without an object : for at the 
close of the war, the old disputes will remain, and new 
ones be originated. Instead of bettering our condition, 
we render it infinitely worse by hostilities. 

Is it not wise therefore, to compromise the differences f 
And though considerable time and expense, perhaps 
some sacrifices of just claims, should be incurred on our 
part, yet, between these evils, and the continuance of in- 
veterate enmity and hostile views, on which side does the 
balance lie ? Every reflecting man must say, on the side 
of accommodation and peace. 

The commercial part of the treaty is of a temporary 
nature ; and even if some sacrifices were to be made, 
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these will not come in competition with the other great 
and important objects of the treaty. But it is not true 
that any material sacrifice is made in the commercial 
part of this compact. We do not cede one material pri- 
vilege which Great Britain does not enjoy by the laws 
of nations, or the laws of the United States* I am bold 
in the assertion, and call on my opposers to name the part 
in which such sacrifice is made. 

On the other hand some material concessions on the 
part of Great Britain, are made to the United States by 
the treaty. 

It is said, Great Britain may enter with her ships into 
all the ports of the United States-— True ; but she enjoys 
that privilege without this treaty. She gains nothing in 
this respect, except that she changes z precarious privi- 
lege for a right ; just as we do, in the trade to the Bri- 
tish European dominions. 

It is said we bind ourselves not to increase the duties 
on British tonnage and goods imported in her ships, be- 
yond what we lay on those of other nations — True ; we 
agree on this head, to Great Britain as well as the most 
favoured nation. If this is a concession on our part, it 
cannot be a material sacrifice, for we have an equivalent 
in this, that Great Britain stipulates the same thing to the 
United Spates. 

It is said, we cede to Great Britain the^ right of increa- 
sing duties on our tonnage to equal our present duties 
on hers, and on goods imported in British bottoms. No- 
thing can be more puerile than such an allegation. In 
this respect we cede nothing. — Great Britain had that 
right before the treaty ; and her right is precisely the 
same as before. 

It has been said, we cede to Great Britain the right of 
seizing our vessels, and taking the enemies property ; 
and that we have made naval stores and provisions, con- 
traband by treaty., 

These charges have been proved not true. Great Bri- 
tain enjoys these rights by. the laws of nations, indepen- 
dent of all treaties. 

We have, therefore, made very few sacrifices in this 

Eart of the treaty : but we bane gained something. We 
ave obtained a permanence of trade with Great Britain. 
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We have gained a free trade to Canada, and the British 
West Indies, without any considerable concessions, and 
what is more, we have preserved the blessings o* 
peace. 

Why, then, my fellow-citizens, will you not leave the 
management of this treaty where the constitution has pla- 
ced it ? What ground have you to suppose, that the pre- 
sident, our late envoy, and the majority of the senate, 
have, in a moment, and on this single occasion, deserted 
the interest of your country ? What reason have you to 
believe, that old, tried patriots have renounced the uni- 
form principles of their lives, and turned apostates ? Is 
there a shadow of reason to believe, that men grown 
gray in the service of their country, whose patriotism and 
virtue were never suspected, have now, in the evening 
of life, and at the close of all their active public scenes, 
commenced traitors ? You cannot believe insinuations of 
this kind. The suggestion of British gold and undue in- 
fluence, is the work of dark malicious hearts, detested by 
all good men, and discredited by the very children in the 
streets. 

No, my countrymen, you have been deceived. Your, 
passions nave been taken by surprise ; you have been 
precipitated into rash opinions, and violent measures, by 
a set of men who are the foes of our present free and hap- 
py government, and its administration* You may be as- 
sured, there is a confederation of characters, from New- 
Hampshire to Georgia, arrayed in opposition, either to 
the constitution of the United States, to its administration, 
or to particular men in office. The opposition of the 
principal men in this confederacy, can be traced to some 
known causes, originally of a personal nature. Disap- 
pointment in application for some office, or the failure of 
some favourite scheme in their political system, has 
converted many of the friends of our late revolution, in* 
to determined opposers of the general system of the pre- 
sent administration. These men will never be contented 
till they can displace the present officers of government, 
and introduce themselves, their friends, and their mea- 
sures, into our councils. You may rest assured, that 
most of the ferment raised against the treaty, originated 
with men of this description. 

b b 
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This confederacy was formed, and is still maintained 
and strengthened, by spreading jealousies and suspicions 
among the people, who, though honest in their views, are 
very liable to be misled by artful men. One of the most 
successful weapons ever weiHed by this coalition of dis- 
appointed men, is furnished them by the present war in 
Europe. The combination of powers against France, 
which we all reprobate, is said to be a combination against 
liberty in general, and if France should fail of success, 
h is said, we shall be the next object of attack* 

This is a mere suggestion of our restless men, to 
alarm your fears, and drive you, if possible, from your 
neutral ground into hostility* The suggestion was first 
made by the late French minister, whose mission to this 
country was for the express purpose of flattering, intrigue- 
ingy or forcing you into war. His instructions are clear 
and explicit on this head. 

That minister was displaced and his views counterac- 
ted by the firmness of our president, seconded by the 
northern states. But the part}* which originally rallied 
under that man, still exists, and forms a league, co-exten- 
sive with the United States, connected in all its parts, and 
acting by a single impulse. 

Thus, in the infancy of our empire, the bane of all re- 
publics, is already diffused over our country, and poisons 
the whole body politic. Faction is a disease which has 
proved fatal to all popular governments ; but in America 
it has assumed an aspect more terrible than in any other 
country. In ancient republics, popular commotions were 
sudden things, excited by the emergencies of the mo- 
ment, bursting instantly on the existing government, pro- 
ducing a revolution, banishing a tyrant who was powerful, 
or a patriot who was popular, and an object of jealousy 
to some ambitious competitor. 

But in America, faction has assumed consistency and 
system— it is a conspiracy perpetually existing — an op- 
position organized and disciplined, for the purpose of 
defeating the regular exercise of the constitutional pow- 
ers of our government, whenever a measure does not 
please the secret leaders of the confederacy* 

My countrymen, be watchful of the progress of the as- 
sociations formed on the plan of the Jacobin society in 
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France; That society was a powerful instrument in the 
work of demolishing the monarchy ; but on the ruins of 
monarchy it raised the most frightful despotism ever re* 
corded in history* Leagued with sister societies in eve- 
ry village and city of France, the Jacobins governed the 
convention, Paris, and all France, for a long time, and 
filled it with blood, confiscation, and ruin. So terrible 
was the tyranny of these associations, that the convention 
were compelled to prohibit their meetings; but so nume- 
rous are the numbers, and so active the spirit of revenge, 
that two or three insurrections have been raised by the 
Jacobins in Paris, blood has been shed in various parts of 
that faction, they have been in possession of Toulon, a 
civil war is often excited, and it seems yet doubtful 
whether the national representatives^ or private unauttor 
rized clubs, shall govern France. 

My countrymen, you are threatened with a similar eviL 
Under the pretended mask of patriotism, and watching 
ever our liberties, private associations are formed, and 
extending their influence over our country* The popular 
societies of France did the same. The cry of patriotism 
was for ever on their tongues ; but when they became 
strong enough, they ruled with a rod of iron. Fire, 
sword, ancTthe guillotine, were the instruments of their 
administration. 

Be not deceived into a belief that our citizens are in- 
capable of similar outrages. Violent men may be found 
in every country, and already are the heads of our govern- 
ment as traitors ; already is our country threatened with 
blood and civil war.— If men who regard their rights, and 
who believe the constitution and laws alone to be the gua- 
rantee of those rights, do not unite and show a formida- 
ble countenance against all irregular opposition to those 
laws, our whole country will be speedily subject to a con- 
federacy of men, a small minority indeed, but bold, 
though secret in their machinations, indefatigable in their 
measures, and determined on success. 

It is not the treaty alone which is opposed ; this is a 
convenient instrument for them to wield ; but the cau- 
ses of opposition lie deeper. The treaty is not altogether 
satisfactory ; but if carried into effect, it will not be fol- 
lowed with any dangerous consequences, except what will 
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be created by its opposers. If left to go peaceably into 
operation, it would have no general effect on business 
which people at large could feel— agriculture would flou- 
rish ; trade would be carried on as usual, with little va- 
riation ; national disputes would be in a train of adjust- 
ment, and peace and tranquillity would reign throughout 
our happy land* But if the opposers of the treaty can 

}>ossibly embroil our country in a civil war, it will be ef- 
fected— From such a frightful calamity, may your good 
sense, my fellow-citizens, preserve us ! Should the trea- 
ty not be ratified, and should the consequences be foreign 
war, the people, not the government of America, must be 
answerable for all its melancholy consequences. 

No period of our political life has been more critical, 
or deserving of more temper on the part of the people, 
and of more prudence and firmness on the part of our 
executive. 

One party wishes to dram closer our alliance with 
France, even at the hazard of war with all the world. 
Our government and its supporters wish for perfect neu- 
trality towards all the powers atwar— they wish for strict 
justice and impartiality to be preserved towards all par- 
ties, and they wish for friendly intercourse with all — in 
^fine, they wish for uninterrupted peace. 

When parties are thus marshalled, it behoves all good 
men to determine on which sidfe they will range them- 
selves. One or the other must prevail ; and on the final 
prevalence of one or the other of these parties, are sus- 
pended the peace, prosperity, and happiness of the United 
States. 



CHAPTER V. 
blAUXS#BB. 

Juba and Syphax. 

Jub. SYPHAX, I joy to meet thee thud aiotw, 
I have ohserv'd of late thy looks are fall'n* 
O'rcast with gloomy cares and discontent ; 
Then tell me, Syphax, I conjure the* tell tine* 
What are the thoughts that knit thy broW ki fro*rtW> 
And turn thine eyes thus coldly on thy prince i 

Syph. 'Tis not my talent to conceal my thoughts, 
Or carry smiles and sunshine in my face, 
When discontent sits heavy at my heart : 
I have not yet so much of the Roman in me* 

Jub. Why dost thou cast out such ungenVous tetma 
Against the lords and sov'reigns of the world ? 
Dost thou not see mankind fall down before them, 
And own the force of their superior virtue i 
Is there a nation in the wilds of Afric, 
Amidst our barren rock*, and burning sands, 
That does not tremble at the Roman name ? 

Syph. Gods i Where's the worth that sets this people up 
Above your own Numidia'* tawny sons i 
Do they with tougher sinews bend the bend t 
Or flies the j&v'lra swifter to it& mark, 
Launch'd from the vigour of a Roman a* m ? 
Who like our active African instructs 
The fiery steed, and trains him to his hand ? 
Or guides in troops the embatded elephant, 
Laden with War ? These, these are arts, my prince, 
In which your Zama does not stoop to Rome. 

Jub. These are aH Virtues of a meartertf-arik, 
Perfections that are j^lac'd in bones and nerves ; 
A Roman's soul is bent on higher Views : 
To civilize the rude ttftpblished world, 
To lay it under the restraint of laws ; 
To make man mild, and sociable to man ; 
To cultivate the wild licentious savage 
With wisdom, discipline, and lib'ral arts : 

Bb2 
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TV embellishments of life : virtues like these, 

Make human nature shine, reform the soul, 

And break our fierce barbarians into men. [warmth. 

Syph. Patience, just Heav'ns !— Excuse an old man's 
What are these wond'rous civilizing arts, 
This Roman polish, and this smooth behaviour, 
That render man thus tractable and tame ? 
Are they not only to disguise our passions, 
To set our looks at variance with our thoughts, 
To check the starts and sallies of the soul, 
And break off all its commerce with the tongue ? 
In short, to change us into other creatures 
Than what our nature and the gods design'd us ? 

Jub. To strike thee dumb: turn up thy eyes to Cato! 
There may'st thou see to what a godlike height 
The Roman virtues lift up mortal man. 
While good, and just, and anxious for His friends, 
He's still severely bent against himself; 
Renouncing sleep, and rest, and food, and ease, 
He strives with thirst and hunger, toil and heat : 
AndAvhen his fortune sets before him all 
The pomp and pleasures that his soul can wish, 
His rigid virtue will accept of none* 

Syph. Believe me, prince, there's not an African 
That traverses our vast Numidian desarts 
In quest of prey, and lives upon his bow, 
But better practises these boasted virtues* 
Coarse are his meals, the fortune of the cljase, 
Amidst the running stream he slakes his thirst, 
Toils all the day, and at the approach of night 
v On the first friendly bank he throws him down, 
Or rests his head upon a rock till morn : 
Then rises fresh, pursues his wonted game, 
And if the following day he chance to find 
A new repaa^or an untasted spring, 
Blesses his stars, and thinks it luxury* 

Julf. Thy prejudices, Syphax, won't discern 
What virtues grow from ignorance and choice, 
Nor how the hero differs from the brute. 
But grant that others could with equal glory 
Look down on pleasures, and the baits of sense ; 
Where shall we find the man that bears affiiction, 
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Great and majestic in his griefs, like Cato ? 

Heav'ns ! with what strength, what steadiness of mind, 

He triumphs in the midst of aH his suff 'rings ! 

How does he rise against a load of woes, 

And thank the gods that threw the weight upon him ! 

Syph. 'Tis pride, rank pride, and haughtiness of soul : . 
I think the Romans call it stoicism. 
Had not your royal father thought so highly 
Of Roman virtue, and of Catp's cause, 
He had not fall'n by a slave's hand, inglorious : 
Nor would his slaughter^ army now have lain 
On Afric sands, disfigur'd with their wounds, 
To gorge the wolves and vultures of Numidia. 

Jvb* Why dost thou call my sorrows up afresh I 
My father's name brings tears into mine eyes* 

Syph. Oh, that you'd profit by your father's ills ! 

Jub. What wouldst thou have me do I 

Syph. Abandon Cato* 

Jub. Syphax, I should be more than twice an orphan 
By such a loss. 

Syph. Ay, there's the tie that binds you ! 
You long to call him father. Marcia's charms 
Work in your heart unseen, and plead for Cato* 
No wonder you are deaf to all I say. 

Jub. Syphax your zeal becomes importunate ; 
„I've hitherto permitted it to rave, 
And talk at large ; but learn to keep it in, 
Lest it should take more freedom than I'll give it. 

Syph* Sir, your great father never us'd me thus. 
Alas, he's dead ! but can you e'er forget 
The tender sorrows and the pangs of nature, 
The fond embraces and repeated blessings, 
Which you drew from him in your last farewell ? 
Still must I cherish the dear, sad remembrance, 
At once to torture, and to please my soui. 
The good old King at parting wrung my hand, 

iHis eyes brim full of tears) then sighing cry'd, 
Vythe be careful of my son !— His grief 
Swell'd up so high, he could not utter more. 
Jub. Alas, the story melts away my soul. 
That best of fathers ! how shall I discharge 
The gratitude and duty which I owe him I 
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Suph. By laying up bis counsels in your heart. 
, jub. His counsels bade me yield to thy direction : . 
Then, Syphax, chklc me in severest terms, 
Vent all thy passion, and Til stand its shock, 
Calm and unruffled as a summer sea, 
When not a breath of wind flies o'er its surface* 

Syph. Alas, my prince, I'll guide you to your safety* 

Jub. I do believe thou wouldst ; but tell me how I 

Suph. Fly from the fate of Csesar's foes* 

Jub. My father scorn'd to do it. 

Syph. And therefore dy'd. 

Jub. Better to die ten thousand deaths, 
TKan wound my honour. 

J ph. Rather say your love. 
tb. Syphax, I've promised to preserve my temper ; 
wilt thou urge me to confess a flame 
I long have stifled, and would fain conceal ? 

Syph. Believe me, prince, though hard to conquer love, 
?Tis easy to divert and break its force : 
Absence might cure it, or a second mistress 
Ijight up another flame, and put out this. 
The glowing dames of Zaraar s royal court . 
Have facea flush'd with more exalted charms ; 
The sun that rolls his chariot o'er their heads, 
Works up more fire and colour in their cheeks : 
Were you with these, my prince, you'd soon forget 
The pale, unripen'd beauties of the North. 

Jub. 'Tis not a set of features, or complexion, 
The tincture of the skin that I admire. 
Beauty soon grows familiar to the lover, 
Fades in his eye, and palls upon the sense. 
The virtuous Marcia tow'rs above her sex : 
True, she is fair (Oh, how divinely fair !) 
But still the lovely maid improves her charms, 
With inward greatness, unaffected wisdom, 
And sanctity of manners* Cato's scftd 
Shines ottt in ev'ry thing she acts or speSks, 
While winning mildness and attractive smiles 
Dwell in her looks, and with becoming grace 
Soften the rigour of her father's virtues. 

Syph. How does your tongue grow wanton in her praise ! 

Cato. 
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Clarence's Dream. 

Brak. WHY looks your Grace so heavily to-day ? 

Gar. O, I have pass'd a miserable night, 
So full of ugly sights, of ghastly dreams, 
That as I am a Christian faithful man, 
I would not spend another such a % night, 
Though it were to buy a world of happy days ; 
So full of dismal terror was the time. 

Brak. What was your dream, my Lord ? I pray you 
tell n\e. 

Clar. Methought that I had broken from the tow'r, 
And was embark'd to cross to Burgundy, 
And in my company my brother Glo'ster ; 
Who from my cabin tempted me to walk 
Upon the hatches. Thence we look'd tow'rd England, 
And cited up a thousand heavy times, 
During the wars of York and Lancaster, 
That had befall'n us. As we pass'd along 
Upon the giddy footing of the hatches, 
Methought that Glo'ster stumbled, and in falling 
Struck me (that sought to stay him) overboard, 
Into the tumbling billows of the main. 

Lord, Lord, methought what pain it was to drown ! 
What dreadful noise of waters in my ears ! 
What sights of ugly death within mine eyes ! 
I thought I saw a thousand fearful wrecks ; 
A thousand men that fishes gnaw'd upon ; 
Wedges of gold, great anchors, heaps of pearl, 
Inestimable stones, unvalued jewels ; 
Some lay in dead men's sculls ; and in those holes 
Where eyes did once inhabit, there were crept, 
As 'twere in scorn of eyes, reflecting gems, 
That woo'd the slimy bbttom of the deep, 
And mock'd the dead bones that lay scatter'd by. 

Brak. Had you such leisure in the time of death, 
To gaze upon the secftts of the deep ? 

Clar. Methought I had ; and often did I strive 
To yield the ghost ; but still the envious flood 
Kept in my soul, and would not let it forth 
To find the empty, vast, and wand'ring air ; 
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But smother'd it within my panting bulk, 
Which almost bunt to belch it in the sea. v 
Brak. Awak'd you not with this sore agony i 
Glar* No, no ; my dream was lengthened after life; 

then began the tempest to my soul : 

1 pass'd, methought, the melancholy flood, 
With that grim ferryman which poets write of, 
Into the kingdom of perpetual night. 

The first that there did greet my stranger-soul, 

Was my great father-in-law, renown'd Warwick, 

Who cry'd aloud— 14 What #courge for perjury 

Can this dark monarchy afford false Clarence ?" 

And so he vanish'd. Then came wand'ring by 

A shadow like an angel, with bright hair . 

Dabbled in blood, and he shriek'd out aloud 

" Clarence is come, false, fleeting, perjur'd Clarence, 

That stabb'd me in the field by Tewsbury ; 

Seize on him, furies, take him to your torments !"«-•- 

With that, methought, a legion of foul fiends 

Inviron'd me, and howled in mine ears 

Such hedious cries, that with the very noise 

I trembling wak'd ; and for a season after 

Could not believe but that I was in hell : 

Such terrible impression made my dream. ' 

Brak. No marvel, Lord, that it affrighted you ; 
I am afraid, methinks, to hear you tell it. 

Oar. Ah, Brakenbury, I have done those things 
That now gives evidence against my soul, 
For Edward's sake ; and see how he requites me ! 
O God ! if my deep prayers cannot appease Thee,. 
But thou wilt be aveng'd on my misdeeds, 
Yet execute thy wrath on me alone ; 

spare my guiltless wife, and my poor children ! 

1 pr'ythe, Brakenbury, stay by me ; 

My soul is heavy, and I fain would sleep. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

POETICAL EXTRACTS. 

Lord Marmiotfs flight from Tantallon ; afction y bcaif 
tifully told by Walter Scott, es^. 

NOT far advanced was morning day, 

When Marmion did his troop array, 

To Surrey's camp to ride ; 

He had safe conduct fo^his band, 

Beneath the royal seal and hand, 
And Douglas gave a guide : 

The ancfent Earl, with stately grace, 

Would Clara on her palfrey place, 

And whispered, in an undet tone, 

44 Let the hawk stoop, his prey is flown." 

The train from out the castle drew ; 

But Marmion stop'd to bid adieu : 

44 Though something I might plain," he said, 
41 Of cold respect to stranger guest, 
Sent hither by your king's behest, 
While in Tantallon's towers I staid, 
Part we in friendship from your land, 
And noble Earl, receive my hand." 

But Douglas round him drew his cloak, 

Folded his arms, and thus he spoke : 

44 My manors, halls, and bowers, shall still 
Be open, at my sovereign's will, 
To each one whom he lists, howe'er 
Unmeet to be the owner's Peer. 
My castles are my king's alone, 
From turret to foundation stone. 
The hand of Douglas is his own ; 
And never shall, in friendly grasp, 
The hand of such as Marmion clasp." 

-. n, 
Burned Marraion's swarthy cheek like fire, 
And shook his very frame for ire, 
And— 44 this to me !" he said— 
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" An 'twere not for thy hoary beard, 
Such hand as M amnion's had not spared 
' To cleave the Douglas' head, 
And, first, I tell thee, haughty Peer, 
He, who does England's message here, 
Although the meanest in her state, 
May well, proud Angus, be thy mate : 
And Douglas, more I tell thee here, 

Even in thy pitch of pride, 
Here, in thy hold, thy vassals near, 
(Nav, never look upon your lord, 
Ana lay your hand upon your sword,) 

I tell thee, thour't defied ! 
And if thou said'st I am not Peer, * 
To any lord in Scotland here, 
Lowland or highland, far or near, 

Lord Angus, thou hast lied !" 
On the Earl's cheek the flush of rage , # 
O'ercame the asken hue of age : 
Fierce he broke forth : " And dar'st thou then, 
To beard the lion in his den, 

The Douglas in his hall ? 
And hop'st thou hence unscathed to go ? 
No, by Saint Bryde of Bethwell, no ! 
Up drawbridge grooms — what, Warder, ho ! 

Let the portcullis fall*" / 
Lord Marmion turn'<! ; well was his need, 
And dash'd the rowels in his steed, 
Like arrow through the arch-way sprung, 
The pond'rous grate behind him rung : 
To pass, there was such scanty room, 
The bars, descending, razed his plume. 

m 

The steed along the drawbridge flies, 
Just as it trembled on the rise ; 
Not lighter does the swallow skim 
Along the smooth lake's level brim. 
And when lord Marmion reached his band, 
He halts, and turns with clenched hand, 
And shouts of loud defiance pours, 
And shook his gauntlet at the towers* 
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Horse ! horse ! the Douglas cried, and chase, 

But soon he reign'd his fury's pace : 

44 A royal messenger he came, 

Though most unworthy of the name. 

A letter forged ! Saint Jude to speed ! 

Did ever knight so foul a deed ! 

At first in heart it liked me ill, 

When the king prais'd his clerkly skill. 

Thanks to Saint Both am, son of mine, 

Save Gawain, ne'er could pen a line : 

So swore I, and I swear it still, 

Let my boy-bishop fret his fill. 

Saint Mary mend my fiery mood ! 

Old age ne'er cools the, Douglas blood, 

I thought to slay him where he stood. 

" 'Tis pity of him too," he cried ; 

u Bold can he speak, and fairly ride : 

I warrant him, a warrior tri'd." 

With tnis his mandate he recalls, 

And slowly seeks his castle halls. 



The dying circumstances of Lord Marmio?i y by Walter 
Scott, Esq- 

ASK me not what the maiden feels, 

Left in that dreadful hour alone : 
Perchance her reason stoops, or reels ; 

Perchance a courage, not her own, 

Braces her mind to desperate tone. 
The scattered van of England wheels ;— 

She only said, as loud in air 

The tumult roared, " Is Wilton there ?"~ 

They fly, or, maddened by despair, 

Fight but tondie.— " Is Wilton there ?"— 
With that, straight up the hill there rode 

Two horsemen drench'd With gore, 
And in their arms, a helpless load, 

A wounded knight they bore. 
His hand still strained the broken brand ; 
His arms were smeared with blood and sand, 
c c 
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Dragged from among the horses 9 feet, 
With dinted shield, and helmet beat, 
The falcon-crest and plumage gone ; 
Can that be haughty Marmion !— 
Young Blount his armour did unlace, 
And, gazing on his ghastly face, 

Said — " By Saint George, he's gone ! 
That spear-wound has our master sped : 
And see the deep cut on his Head. ! 

Good night to Marmion !" 
** Unnurtured Blount ! thy brawling cease : 
He opes his eyes.," said Eustace, u peace !"— - 

a 

When, doffed his casque, he felt free air, 

Around 'gan Marmion wildly starve :— 

u Where's Harry Blount? Fitz- Eustace, where? 

Linger ye here, ye hearts of hare ! 

Redeem my pennon, — charge again ! 

Cry — * Marmion to the rescue ! — vain ! 

Last of my race, on battle -plain 

That shout shall ne'er be heard again !— 

Yet my last thought is England's : — Sy, 

To Dacre bear my signet-ring ; 

Tell him his squadrons up to bring.— - 
Fitz-Eustace to Lord Surry Tne : 
Tunstall lies dead upon the field ; 
His life-blood stains the spotless shield : 
Edmund is down, — my life is reft*— 
The Admiral alone is left. 
Let Stanley charge with spur of fire,— 
With Chester charge, and Lancashire, 
Full upon Scotland's central host, 
Or victory and England's lost. 
Must I bid twice ! — Hence, valets ! fly ! 
Leave Marmion here alone to ■ ■ die," 
They parted, and alpne he lay ; 
Clare drew her from; the sight away, 
Till pain wrung forth a lowly moan, 
And half he murmured, — " Is there none, 

Of all my halls have nurst, • 
Page, squire, or groom, one cup to briflg 
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Of blessed water, from the spring, 
To slake my dying thirst I" 

in. 
O, Woman ! in our hours of ease, 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please, 
And variable as the shade 
By the light quivering aspen made ; 
When pain and auguish wring the brow, 
A ministering angel thou !— 
Scarce were the piteous accents said, 
When with the Baron's casque, the maid 

To the nigh streamlet ran : 
Forgot were hatred, wrongs, and fears } 
The plaintive voice alone she hears, * 

Sees but the dying man. 
She stooped her by the runnel's side, 

But in abhorrence backward drew, 
For oozing from the mountain's side, 
Where raged the war, a dark red tide 

Was curdling in the streamlet blue. 
Where shall she turn !— behold her mark 

A little fountain cell, 
Where water, clear as diamond spark, 

In a stone bason fell. 
Above, some half-worn letters say, 
©raft, taearp. pilgrim. brinfe. anD. prap. 
Joe, tfje. feina. goul. of. S>pbil. <$3reg. 
0Hjo. bui(t. tf)i& tto££. anD. WIU 
She filled the helm, and back she hied, 
And with surprise and joy espied 

A Monk supporting Marmion's head ; 
A pious man, whom duty brought 
To dubious verge of battle fought, 

To shrieve the dying, bless the dead. 

IV. 

Deep drank Lord Marmion of the wave, 

And as she stooped his brow to lave— 

" Is it the Hand of Clare," he said, — 

" Or injured Constance, bathes my heafd V 1 ' 

Then, as f emembrace rose,— / i 

" Speak not to me of shrift or prayer! 
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I must redress her woes* 
Short space, few words, are mine to spare ; 
Forgive and listen gentle Clare ?" 

" Alas !" she said, " the while,— 

think of your immortal weal ! 

In vain for Constance is your zeal ; 

She died at Holy Isle," 
Lord Marmion started from the ground, 
As light as if he felt no wound ; 
Though in the action burst the tide, 
In torrents from his wounded side. 
" Then it was truth," — he said, — " I knew 
That the dark presage must be true.— 

1 would jhe fiend, to whom belongs 
The vengeance due to all her wrongs, 

Would spare me but a day ! 
For wasting fire, and dying groan, 
And priests slain on the altar stone, 

Might bribe him for delay* 
It may not be ! — this dizzy trance- 
Curse on yon base marauder's lance, 
And doubly cursed my failing brand ! 
A sinful heart makes feeble hand." 
Then fainting, down on earth he sunk, 
Supported by the trembling Monk. 



With fruitless labour, Clara bound, 

And strove to staunch, the gushing wound : 

The Monk, with unavailing cares, 

Exhausted all the Church's prayers ; 

Ever, he said, that, close and near, 

A lady's voice was in his ear, 

And that the priest; he could not hear 

For that she ever sung, 
" In the lost battle, bortie down by the flyings 
" Where mbigtes war's rattle with the groans of the 
dying!" 

So the notes rung. ' 

44 Avoid the fiend fc— with cruel hand, 
Shake not the dying sinner's sand !— 
O look, my son, upon yon sign 
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Of the Redeemer's grace divine ; 

O think on faith and bliss !— 
By many a death-bed I have been 
And many a sinner's parting seen, 

But never aught like this." 
The war, that for a space did fail, 
Now trebly thundering swelled the gale, 

And-— Stanley ! was the cry ;— 
A light on Marmion's visage spread, 

And fired his glazing eye : 
With dying hand, above his head 
He shook the fragment of his blade, 

And shouted " Victory ! — 
Charge, Chester, charge ! On, Stanley, on !* 
Were the last words of Marmion. 



Ode to Buonaparte, by Lord Byron. 

I. 
'TIS done— but yesterday a King ! 

And arm'd with kings to strive.— 
And now thou art a nameless thing 

So abject — yet alive ! 
Is this the man of thousand thrones, 
Who strew'd our earth with hostile bones, 

And can he thus survive I 
Since he, miscali'd the Morning Star, 
Nor man, nor fiend, hath fall'n so far. 

IL 
Ill-minded man ! why scourge thy kind 

Who bow'd so low the knee ? 
By gazing on thyself grown blind, 

Thou taught'st the rest to see. 
With might unquestioned,— power to save- 
Thine only gift hath been the grave, 

To those that worshipp'd thee ; 
Nor till thy fall could mortals guess 
Ambition's less than littleness. 
c c 2 
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HI. 

Thanks for that lesson— it will teach 

To after warriors more 
Than high philosophy can preach, 

And vainly preached before. 
That spell upon the minds of men, 
Breaks, never to unite again, 

That led them to adore 
Those Pagod things of sabre -sway, 
With fronts of brass and feet of clay. 

IV. 

The triumph and the vanity, 

The rapture and the strife,* 
The earthquake voice of victory, 

To thee the breath of life ; 
The sword, the sceptre, and that sway 
Which man seemed made but to obey, 

Wherewith renown was life, * 
All quelPd-dark spirit ! what must be 
The madness of thy memory. 

V. 

The desolator, desolate ! 

The victor overthrown ! 
The arbiter of others 9 fate 

A suppliant for his own ! * ' 

Is it some yet imperial hope 
That with such change can calmly cope ? 

Or dread of death alone ? 
To die a prince— or live a slave— 
Thy choice is most ignobly brave ! 

VI. 
He who of old would rend the oak 

Dream'd not of the rebound ; 
Chain'd by the trunk he vainly biroke 

Alone — how look'dhe round ? 
Thou in the sternness of thy strength, 
An equal deed hast done at length 

And darker fate Ijast found : 

*Certaminu9 gattdi*— the expression of Attila, in his hsranrue 
to bvarrny, previous to the tattle of Chalons $ gitcn in Cssriodonp. 
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He fell, the forest-prowlers' prey; 
Bat thou must eat thy heart away. 

vn. 

The Roman, when his burning heart 

Was slaked with blood of Rome, 
Threw down the dagger — dared depart, 

In savage grandeur home.— 
He dared depart, in utter scorn 
Of men that such a yoke had borne, 

Yet left him such a doom ? 
His only glory was that hour 
Of self-upheld abandoned power* 

vra. 

The Spaniard, when the lust of sway 

Had lost its quickening spell, ' 
Cast crowns for rosaries away, 

An empire for a cell. 
A strict accountant of his beads, 
A subtile disputant in creeds, 

His dotage trifled well : 
Yet better had he neither known • 

A bigot's shrine, nor despot's throne. 

IX. 
But thou— from thy reluctant hand 

The thunderbolt is wrung— 
Too late thou hear'st the high command 

To which thy weakness clung ; 
All evil spirit as thou art, 
It is enough tp grieve the heart, 

To see thine own unstrung : 
To think that God's fair world hath been 
The footstool of a thing so mean. 

X. 
The earth hath spilt her blood for him 

Who thus can hoard his own ! 
And monarchs bow'd the trembling limb 

And thank'd him for a throne ! 
Fair freedom ! we may hold thee dear, 
When thus thy mightiest foes their fear 

In humblest guUe have showiu 
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Oh ! ne'er may tyrant leave behind, 
A brighter name to lure mankind. 

XT. 
Thine evil deeds are writ in gore, 

Nor written thus in vain— 
Thy triumphs tell of fame no more, 

Or deepen every stain.— 
If thou hadst died as honour dies, 
Some new Napoleon might arise, 

To shame the world again* 
But who would soar the solar height, 
To set in such a starless night I 

XII. 
Weighed in the balance, hero dust 

Is vile as vulgar clay ; 
Thy scales mortality ! art just 

To all that pass away ; 
But yet methought the living great 
Some higher spaks should animate 

To dazzle and dismay ; 
•Nor deem'd contempt could thus make mirth 
Of these the conquerors of the earth. 

Xllt. 

And she proud Austria's mournful flower, 

Thy still imperial bride ; 
How bears her breast the torturing hour ? 

Still clings she to thy side ? 
Must she too bend, must she too share 
Thy late repentance, long despair, 

Thou throneless Homicide \ 
If still she loves thee, hoard that gem, 
? Tis worth thy vanished diadem ! 
xrv. 

Then haste thee to thy sullen isle, 

And gaze upon the sea ; 
That element may meet thy smile, 

It ne'er was ruled by thee ! 
Or trace with thine all idle hand 
In loitering mood upon the sand 

That earth is now as free ! 
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That Corinth's pedagogue hath now 
Transferred his bye-word to thy brow. 

XV. 

Thou Timour in his captive's cage, 

What thoughts will there be thine, 
While brooding in thy prisoned rage ? 

But one—" The world was mine" 
Unless like he of Babylon 
All sense is with thy sceptre gone, 

Life will not long confine 
That spirit pour'd so widely forth— 
So long obeyed — so little worth. 

XVI. 

Or like the thief of fire from Heaven 

Wilt thou withstand the shock i 
And share with him, the unforgiven, 

His vulture and his rock ! 
Fore-doom'd by God, by man accurst 
And that last act, though not thy worst, 

The very fiend's arch mock ; 
He in his fall preserved his pride, 
And if a mortal had as proudly died. 



The following beautiful Ode on the degraded state ofSwe- 
den, was addressed to the Rev. Nicholas Collin^ jD. Z). 
Rector of the Swede's Church, Philadelphia. — Anony- 
mous. 



WHERE has that martial spirit fled, 

The genius of a proud domain ? 
Doth Sweden bow her helmed head, 

And basely wear the conqueror's chain ! 
Once she had statesmen, O how bright 

In fame's unsullied scroll they shine ! 
She once had warriors, men of might, 

And monarchs of the Imperial line. 
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n. 

To guard his much lov'd country's weal, 

From foreign or domestic foes, 
Then gleam'd the watchful hero's steel, 

And all the patriot's soul arose. 
Then princes nobly sought renown 

In suffering for the general good :— 
How awful is the regal crown 

When valour gems it with his blood ! 

UL 

On Lutzen's plain, at break of day, 

Th' imperial ' Walsteih form'd his line : 
The foe was nigh in dread array, 

And Sweden, that brave band was thine* 
The trumpets sung— the cannon roar'd, 

The gallant chargers paw'd the ground- 
Led by Adolphus, on they pour'd 

And spread destruction ak around. 

, IV. 

O Lutzen ! thou didst drink full deep 

The blood of many a soldier bold ; 
And Sweden's children yet do weep, 

When e'er the mournful tale is told* 
Gustavus fell !— The monarch shed 

His heart -stream on the fatal plain ; 
But glory smoothed the hero's bed, 

And distant ages bless his reign* 

V. 

Where has that patriot spirit fled 

That fired the Deleearlian swain, 
* When from their cavern'd hills he led 

His friends against the insulting Dane ? 
Is Charles's blood extinct ?— Ah go 

Brave Swede ! to Narva— she can say 
How felt the Russ the dreadful blow, 

How gained the royal boy the day. 
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VI. 

What dire effect from discord springs, 

Unhappy Sweden now can tell ; 
Gone is her race of noble kings 

On whose great deeds she lov'd to dwell ; 
Here statesmen sunk with servile fear, 

Cringe at a vile usurper's throne ; 
Whilst patriots shed the secret tear. 

And dare not make their sorrows known. 

VII. 

O grasp thy sword, thou hardy Swede ! ; 

Thy country needs thy slumbering inight ; 
Injier dear cause 'tis good to bleed, 

Then dare the intruder to the fight ! 
Unfurl thy banners,. Swedish youth, 

A groaning nation hopes in thee ; 
Go tell the world this welcome truth-— 

Great Vasa's sons shall still be free !*— 



The Passions. — An Ode* — Collins. 

WHEN Music, heavenly Maid ! was youngs 
While yet in early Greece she sung, 
The Passions oft, to hear her shell, 
Throng'd around her magic cell ; 
Exulting, trembling, raging, fainting, 
Possess'd beyond the Muse's painting. 
By turns they felt the glowing mind 
Disturb'd, delighted, rais'd, refin'd ; 
Till once, 'tis said, when all were fir'd, 
Fill'd with fury, rapt, inspir'd, 
From the supporting myrtles round, 
They snatch'd her instruments of sound ; . 
And, as they oft had heprd apart, 
Sweet lessons of her forceful art, 
Each, (for madness rul'd jthe hour) 
Would prove his own expressive power. 
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First, Fear, his hand, its skill to try, 

Amid the chords bewildered laid : 
And back recoil'd, he knew not why, 

E'en at the sound himself had made. 

Next Anger rush'd, his eyes on fire, 
In lightnings own'd his secret stings, 

In one rude clash he struck the lyre, 

And swept with hurried hand the strings. 

With woful measures* wan Despair 
Low sullen sounds his grief beguil'd : 

A solemn, strange, and mingled air : 
'Twas sad by fits, by starts 'twas wild. 

But thou, O Hope ! with eyes so fair, 

What was thy delighted measure ! 

Still it whisper'd promis'd pleasure, 
And bade the lovely scenes at distance hail ! . 
Still would her touch the strain prolong ; 

And from the rocks, the woods, the vale, 
She call'd on Echo still through all her song : 

And where her sweetest theme she chose, 

A soft responsive voice was heard at every close ; 
And Hope enchanted, smil'd, and wav'd her golden hair : 
And longer had she sung, but with a frown, 

Revenge impatient rose. 
He threw his blood stain'd sword in thunder down ; 

And with a withering look, 
The war denouncing trumpet took, 
And blew a blast so loud and dread, 
Were ne'er prophetic sounds so full of wo ; 

And ever and anon, he beat 

The doubling drum with furious heat : 
And though, sometimes, each dreary pause between, 

Dejected Pity at his side, 

Her soul subduing voice applied, 
Yet still he kept his wild unalter'd mein, [head. 

While each strain'd ball of sight seem'd bursting from his 

Thy numbers, Jealousy, to nought were fix'd ; 

Sad proof of thy distressful state ; 
Of differing themes the veering song was mix'd : 

And, now it courted Love; now, raving, call'd on Hate. 
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With eyes upraised, as one inspir'd, 

Pale Meiancholly sat retir'd ; 

And, from her wild sequester'd seat, 

In notes, by distance made more sweet, 
Pour'd through the mellow horn her pensive soul, 

And dashing soft from rocks around, 

Bubbling runnels join'd the sound ; 
Through glades and glooms, the mingled measure stole, 
Or o'er some haunted streams with fond delay, 

S ound a holy calm diffusing, 
ve of peace, and lonely musing) 
In hollow murmurs died away* 
But, O, how aker'd was its sprightlier tone ! 
When Cheerfulness, a nymph of healthiest hue, 
Her bow across her shoulder flung, 
Her buskins gemm'd with morning dew, 
Blew an inspiring air, that dale and thicket rungj, 
The hunter's call, to Faun and Dryad known ; 
The oak crown'd Sisters, and their chaste ey'd Queen, 
Satyrs and sylvan boys were seen, 
Peeping from forth their alleys green ; 

Brown exercise rejoie'd to hear ; 
And Sport leap'd up and seiz'd his beechen spear. 
Last came Joy's extatic trial, 
He, with viny crown, advancing, 
First to the lively pipe his hand address'd— 
But soon he saw the brisk awakening viol ; 
Whose sweet entrancing voice he lov'd the best. 
They would have thought, who heard the strain, 
They saw in Tempe's vale, her native maids, 

Amidst the festal sounding shades, 
To some unwearied minstrel dancing : 
While as his flying fingers kiss'd the strings, 

Love fram'd with Mirth a gay fantastic round, 
# (Loose were her tresses seen, her zone unbound) 
And he, amidst his frolic play, 
As if he would .the charming air repay, 
Shook thousand odours from his dewy wings. 

d d 
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Alexander's Feast; or^ the Power of Music— An Ode for 
Su Cecilia's Day. — Dryden. 

'TWAS at the royal feast, for Persia won 
By Philip's warlike son,— 
Aloft in awful state, 
The godlike hero sat 
On his imperial throne. 

His valiant peers were plac'd around, 
Their brows with roses and with myrtles bound ; 

So should desert in arms be crown'd. 
The lovely Thais by his side, 
Sat like a blooming eastern bride, 
In flower of youth and beauty's pride- 
Happy, happy, happy pair ! 

None but the brave, 

None but the brave, 
None but the brave, deserve the fain 
Timotheus plac'd on high, 

Amid the tuneful choir, 

With flying fingers touch'd the lyre : 
The trembling notes ascend the sky, 

And Heavenly joys inspire* 
The song began from Jove, 
Who left his blissful seats above ; 
(Such is the power of mighty love !) 
A dragon's fiery form bely'd the god ; 
Sublime on radiant spheres he rode, 

When he to fair Olympia press'd, [world. 

And stamp'd an image of himself, a sovereign of the 

The listening crowd admire the lofty sound i 
A present Deity, they shout around ; 
A present Deity, the vaulted roofs rebound. 

With ravished ears the monarch hears, 

Assumes the God, affects to nod, 
And seems to shake the spheres. . 
The praise of Bacchus, then, the sweet musician sung; 
Of Bacchus, ever fair and ever young. 

The jolly god in triumph comes ! 

Sound the trumpet ; beat the drums ; 
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Flushed with a purple grace, 
He shows his honest face : 
Now give the hautboys breath — he comes ! he comes ! 
Bacchus, ever fair and young, 
Drinking joys did first ordain ; 
Bacchus's blessings are a treasure ; 
Drinking is the soldier's pleasure ; 
Rich the treasure ; 
Sweet the pleasure ; 
Sweet is pleasure, after pain. 
Sooth'd with the sound, the king grew vain ; 
Fought all his battles o'er again ; [slain. 

And thrice he routed all his foes, and thrice the slew the 
The master saw the madness rise ; 
His glowing cheeks, his ardent eyes ; 
And, while he Heaven and earth defi'd, 
Chang'd his hand, and check'd his pride. 
He chose a mournful muse, 
Soft pity to infuse : 
He sung Darius, great and good, 
By too severe a fate, 
Fall'n, fall'n, fall'n, fall'n, 
Fall'n from his high estate, 
And welt'ring in his blood : 
Deserted at his utmost need 
By those his former bounty fed, 
On the bare earth exposed he lies, 
With not a friend to close his eyes* 

With downcast look the joyless victor sat, 
Revolving^ in his alter'd soul, 

The various turns of fate below ; 
And now and then, a sigh he stole, 
And tears began to flow. 
The mighty master smil'd to see 
That love was in the next degree ; 
'Twas but a kindred sound to move } 
For pity melts the mind to Jove. 
- Softly sweet, in Lydian measures, 
Soon he sooth'd his soul to pleasures, 
War, he sung, is toil and trouble ; 
Honour but an empty bubble ! 
Never ending, still beginning, 
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Fighting still, and still destroying. 

If the world be worth thy winning, 
Think, O think it worth enjoying ; 
Lovely Thais sits beside thee ; 
Take the good the gods provide thee. 
The many rend the skies with loud applause, 
So love was crown'd ; but music won the cause. 
The prince, unable to conceal his pain, 
Gaz'd on the fair, 
Who caus'd his care ; 
And sighed and look'd, sigh'd and look'd, 
Sigh'd and look'd, and sigH'd again : 
At length, with love and wine at once oppress'd, 
The vanquish'd victor— sunk upon her breast. 
Now, strike the golden lyre again ; 
A louder yet, and yet a louder strain : 
Break his bands of sleep asunder, 
And rouse him like a rattling peal of thunder. 
Hark ! hark ! the horrid sound 
Has rais'd up his head, 
As awak'd from the dead ; 
And, amaz'd, he stares around. 
Revenge ! revenge ! Timotheus -cries- 
See the furies arise ! . 

See the snakes that they rear, 
How they hiss in their hair, 
And the sparkles that flash from their eyes ! 
Behold a ghastly band, 
Each a torch in his hand ! 
These are Grecian ghosts, that in battle were slain, 
And, unbury'd, remain 
Inglorious on the plain. 
Give the vengeance due to. the valiant crew. 
Behold ! how they toss their torches on high, 
How they point to the Persian abodes, 
And glittering temples of their hostile gods ! 
The princes applaud, with a furious joy ! 
And the king seiz'd a flambeau, with zeal to destroy : 
Thais led the way, 
To light him to his prey : 
And, like another Helen — fir'd another Troy. 
Thus long ago, 
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Ere heaving, bellows learn'd to blow, 
While organs yet were mute ; 
Timotheus to his breathing flute 
And sounding lyre, 
Could swell the soul to rage, or kindle soft desire* 
At last divine Cecilia came, 
Inventress of the vocal frame. 
The sweet enthusiast, from her sacred store, 
Enlarg'd the former narrow bounds, 
And added length to solemn sounds, 
With nature's mother wit, and arts unknown before* 
Let old Timotheus yield the prize, 

Or both divide the crown : 
He rais'd a mortal to the skies ; 
- She drew an angel down. 



The House of Skth—J>y Dk. Dwioht. 

BESIDE yon lonely tree, whose branches bare, 
Rise white, and murmur to the passing air : 
There, where the twining briars the yard enclose, 
The house of Sloth stands hush'd in long repose. 

In a late round of solitary care, 

My feet instinct to rove, they knew not where, 

I thither came* With yellow blossoms gay, 

The tall rank weed begirt the tangled way : 

Curious to view, I forced a path between, 

And clim'd the broken stile, and gaz'd the scene. 

O'er an old well, the curb half fallen spread, 
Whose boards, end loose, a mournful creaking made ; 
Pois'd on a leaning post, and iil-sustain'd, 
In ruin sad, a mouldering swepe remain'd ; 
Useless, the crooked pole still dangling hung, 
And tied with thrums, a broken bucket swung. 

A half made wall around the garden lay, 
Mended, in gaps, with brushwood in decay* 
No culture through the woven briars were seen. 
Save a few sickly plants of faded green: 

Dd2 
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The starved potatoe hung its blasted seeds. 
And fennel struggled to o'er top the weeds. 
There gaz'd a raged sheep with wild surprise, 
And two lean geese upturned their slanting eyes. 

The cottage gap'd with many a dismal yawn. 
Where, rent to burn, the covering boards were gone. 
Or, by one nail, were others endwise hung. 
The sky look'd through, and winds portentous rung. 
In waves the yielding roof appeared to run, 
And half the chimney- top was fallen down. 

The ancient cellar-door, of structure rude, 
With tattered garments caulk'd, half open stood. 
There as I peeped, I saw the ruin'd bin ; 
The sils were broke, the walls had crumbled in ; 
A few long emptied casks lay mould'ring round, 
And wasted ashes sprinkled o'er the ground ; 
While, a sad sharer in the household ill, 
A half starv'd rat crawl'd out and bade farewell. 
One window dim, a loop-hole to the sight, 
Shed round the room a pale, penurious light : 
Here rags gay -coloured ek«d the brokea«glass4 
There panes of wood supplied the vacant space. 

As, pondering deep, I gaz'd, with gritty roar 
The hinges creak'd, and open stood the door. 
Two little boys, half naked from the waist, 
With staring wonder, ey'd me as I pass'd. 
The smile of pity blended with her tear— 
Ah, me ! how rarely comfort visits here ! 

On a lean hammock, once with feathers fill'd, 
His limbs by dirty tatters ill conceal'd, 
Though now the sun had rounded half the day, 
Stretch'd at full length the lounger snoring lay ; 
While his sad wife beside her dresser stood, 
And wash'd her hungry household's meagre food* 

His aged sire, whose beard and flowing hair 
Wav'd silvery o'er his antiquated chair, 
Rose from his seat ; and, as he watch'd my eye, 
Deep from his bosom heav'd a mournful sigh— 
" Stranger, (he cried).once better days I knew," 
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And, trembling, shed the venerable dew. 
I wish'd a kind reply : but wish'd in vain ; 
No words came timely to relieve my pain. 
To the poor parent and her infants dear, 
Two mites I gave, besprinkled with a tear; 
And fixed again to see the wretched shed, 
Withdrew in silence, clos'd the door and fled* 

Yet. this so lazy man I've often seen 
Hurrying and bustling round the busy green; 
The loudest prater in a blacksmith's shop ; 
The wisest statesman o'er a drunken cup ; 
(His short bon'd horse, the street that nightly fed, 
Tied many an hour, in yonder tavern shed,) 
In every gambling, racing match, abroad, 
But a rare hearer in the house of God. 



A Tea Party.—* Salmagundi* 

WHEN the party commences, all starch'd and all glum, 
They talk of the weather, their corns, or sit mum : j 
They will tell of ribbons, of cambric, of lace, 
How cheap they were sold— -and will tell you the place. 
They discourse of their colds, and they n era and they cough, 
And complain of theiv servants to pass the time off". 

But Tea, that enlivener of wit and of soul, 
More loquacious by far than the drafts of the bowl, 
Soon loosens the tongue and enlivens the mind, 
And enlightens their eyes to the faults of mankind. 
It brings on the tapis their neighbour's defects, 
The faults of their friends, or their wilful neglects ; 
Reminds them of many a good-natured tale 
About those who are stylish and those who are frail, 
Till the sweet tempered dames are converted by tea, 
Into character manglers— Gunaikophogi. 
In harmless chit chat an acquaintance they roast, 
And serve up a friend, as they serve up a toast. 
Some gentle faux pas, or some female mistake, 
Is like sweetmeats delicious, or relish'd as cake : i 

A bit of broad scandal is Hke a dry crust, 
It would stick in the throat, so they butter it first J 
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With a little affected good nature, and cry 
Nobody regret* the thing deeper than L 

Ah, ladies, and was it by Heaven design'd 
That ye should be merciful, loving, and kind ! 
Did it form you like angels, and send you below, 
To prophesy peace— to bid charity flow ! 
And have you thus left your primeval estate, 
And wander so widely— -so strangely of late ? 
Alas ! the sad cause I too plainly can see, 
The evils have all come upon you thro* Tea. 
Cursed weed, that can make our fair spirits resign 
The character mild of their mission divine, 
That can blot from their bosoms that tenderness true, 
Which from female to female for ever is due. 
Oh how nice is their texture, how fragile the frame 
Of that delicate blossom, a female's fair fame ! 
'Us the sensitive plant, it recoils from the breath, 
And shrinks from the touch, as if pregnant with death. 
How often, how often, has innocence sigh'd, 
Has beauty been reft of its honour, its pride ; 
Has virtue, though pure as angel of light, 
Beefc painted as dark as a demon of night; 
All offer'd up victims— an auto de Je, 
At the gloomy cabals, the dark orgies of Tea. 

If I, in the remnant that's left me of life, 
Am to suffer the torments of slanderous strife, 
Let me fall, I implore, in the slang-wanger's claw, 
Where the evil is open, and subject to law. 
Not nibbled, and mumbled, and put to the rack, 
By the sly undermining of tea party clack : 
Permit that I suffer a newspaper roasting, 
But spare me ! oh spare me, a tea-table toasting ! 



Hamilton and Jay* 

[The real author of the following elegant lines is unknown. They 
ppeared some time ago, in a New York Gaaette. with the fictitious 
jubscriptkm of Pbbrpoiwt.] 

THEN with such rays as gild the morning, shone 
in peerless pomp, thy genius, Hamilton, 
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Sublime as heav'n, and vig'rous as sublime, ^ 
She, in her flight, outstripped the march of time ; 
Pluck'd from each age, the product of each soil, 
And o'er thy country pour'd the generous spoil. 
By thy own labours, without aid from Prance, 
We saw the splendid fabric of finance ; 
Within whose halls, as by the enchantment bold 
Of fabled Midas, paper turn'd to gold ; 
At once the boast and wonder of mankind, 
Rise to the magic music of thy mind. 
Thus when Amphion left Cytheron's shade, 
Beside Ismsenus wave the shepherd stray'd, 
And as he roam'd in solitude along, 
And charm'd the ear of silence with a song, 
Sweeping in symphony, his tuneful string 
That flung its wild notes on the zephyr's wing ; 
The walls of Thebes, with many a glittering spire, 
Rose to the strong enchantment of his lyre. 

Immortal statesman ! while the stars shall burn, 
And to the pole, the trembling needle turn, 
Ne'er shall the tide of dark oblivion, roll 
Over that strong divinity of soul, 
That conquer'd fate, and travers'd unconfin'd, 
The various fields of matter and of mind ; 
Thy heart to charity so warmly strung, 
And all the sweet persuasion of thy tongue* 
Yet, wast thou spotless in thy exit ?« — nay ; 
Nor spotless is the monarch of the day. 
Still, but one cloud shall o'er thy fame be cast, 
And that shall shade no action, but thy last* 

Then, with a milder, though congenial ray, 
Like Hesper, shone the kindred soul of Jay. 
His mind unshaken by an empire's weight, 
His eye undazzled by the glare of state : 
E'en in the shadow of power's purple robe, 
He gave our land the charter of the globe ; 
And bade our Eagle leave her native Pine, 
To bathe in light, beneath the sultry line : 
O'er every tide, with lightning's speed to sweep, 
Cleave ev'ry cloud, which whitens o'er the deep ; 
Tower o'er the heads of conquerors and kings, 
And soar to glory, on her canvass wings. 
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Cato'f Soliloquy. —Addison. 

IT must be so— Plato, thou reason'st well— 
Else whence this pleasing hope, this fond desire, . 
This longing after immortality ? 
Or whence this secret dread, and inward horror, 
Of falling into nought ? Why shrinks the soul 
Back on herself, and startles at destruction? 
'Tis the divinity that stirs within us $ 
'Tis Heaven itself that points out an hereafter, 
And intimates eternity to man. 
Eternity ! thou pleasing, dreadful thought ! 
Through what variety of untry'd being, . 
Through what new scenes and changes must we pass ! 
The wide, th' unbounded prospect lies before me $ 
But shadows, clouds, and darkness, rest upon it. 
Here will I hold. If there Y a pow'r above us, 
(And that there is, all Nature cries aloud 
Through all her works) he must delight in virtue, 
And that which he delights in must be happy. 
But when? or where ?— This world was made for Ctesar, 
I'm weary of conjectures— -this must end 'em. 

Thus am I doubly arm'd — My death, my life, 
My bane and antidote, are both before me. 
This in a moment brings me to an end; 
But this informs me I shall never die. 
The soul, secur'd in her existence, smiles 
At the drawn dagger, and defies its point ; 
The stars shall fade away, the sun himself 
Grow dim with age, and nature sink in years ; 
But thou shalt flourish in immortal youth, 
Unhurt amidst the war of elements, 
The wreck of matter, and the crush of worlds. Cato. 



Ode from the 19th Psalm, — AddiSok. 

THE spacious firmament on high, 
With all the blue etherial sky, 
And spangled heavens, a shining frame, 
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Their great original proclaim. 
Th' unwearied sun from day to day, 
Does his Creator's power display ; 
And publishes to every land, 
The work of an Almighty hand* 

' Soon as the evening shades prevail, 
The moon takes up the wond'rous tale, 
And, nightly, to the list'ning earth, 
Repeats the story of her birth : 
Whilst all the stars that round her burn, 
And all the planets in their turn, i 

Confirm the tidings as they roll, -| 

And spread the truth from pole to pole» *j 

What though, in solemn silence, all 
Move round the dark terrestrial ball ? 
What though no real voice npr sound 
Amid these radiant orbs be found ? 
In reason's ear they ail rejoice, 
And utter Forth a glorious voice, 
For ever singing, as they shine, 
44 The hand that made us is divine." 



The Tbi&f.— Cowper. 

AND now, unveil'd, the toilet stands display'd, 
Each silver vase in mystic order laid. 
First, rob'd in white, the nymph intent adores, 
With head.uncover'd, the cosmetic powers. 
A heavenly image in the glass appears ; 
To that she bends, to that her eye she rears. 
Th' inferior priestess, at the altar's side, 
Trembling, begins the sacred rites of pride* 
Unnumbered treasures ope at once, and here 
The various offerings of the world appear ; 
From each she nicely culls, with curious toil, 
| And decks the goddess with the glittering spoil. 
This casket India's glowing gems unlocks, 
'And all Arabia breathes from yonder box. 
[The tortoise here, and elephant unite, 
iTransform'd to combs, the speckled and the white ; 
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Here files of pins extend their shining rows, 
Puffs, powders, patches, bibles, billet doux. 
Now awful beauty puts on all its arms, 
The fair, each moment, rises in her charms/ 
Repairs her smiles, awakens every grace, 
And calls forth all the wonders of her face* 



Character of a Country Schoolmaster.— Goi*i>8Kitu. 

BESIDE yon straggling fence that skirts the way, 
With blossom'd furze, unprofitably gay, 
There, in his noisy mansion, skill'd to rule, 
The village master taught his little school* 
A man severe he was, and stern to view ; 
I knew him well, and every truant knew. 
Well had the boding tremblers learn'd to trace 
The day's disasters in his morning face : 
Full well they laugh'd, with counterfeited glee, 
At all his jokes — for many a joke had he ; 
Full well the busy whisper, circling round, 
Convey'd the dismal tidings when he frown'd. 
Yet he was kind ; or, if severe in aught, 
The love he bore to learning; wa» in fault* 
The village all declared how much he knew, 
'Twas certain he could write and cypher too ; 
Lands he could measure, times and tides presage ; 
And e'en the story ran that he could guage* 
In arguing too, the parson own'd his skill ; 
For, e'en though vanquish'd he could argue still ; 
While worda of learned length and tjiund'ring sound, 
Amaz'd the gazing rustics, rang'd around ; 
And still they gaz'd — and still the wonder grew, 
That one small head could carry all he knew* 



THE END, 
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